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PREFACE 


For several years the members of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education and of the American Library 
Association have had a growing conviction that the suc- 
cess of the adult education work of libraries, and of many 
other agencies, depends in a large measure on the kind 
of reading habits with which young people and adults 
are equipped or can be helped to develop. Furthermore, 
the fact has long been recognized that not enough is 
known about the reading habits of actual and potential 
patrons of libraries, nor about the influences which de- 
termine the development of reading habits, to proceed 
with confidence on a program of adult education involv- 
ing reading and the use of libraries. Accordingly, at the 
request of the Commission on the Library and Adult 
Education, a committee was appointed in January, 1927, 
to consider the desirability of an investigation of reading 
habits and to recommend a plan of procedure. After a 
series of conferences with librarians and educational ex- 
perts, the Committee recommended that provision be 
made for a preliminary study of reading habits, on the 
basis of which plans for a thorough investigation and 
comprehensive report could be prepared. 

In harmony with this proposal, five librarians and edu- 
cators were asked to undertake the preliminary study. 
The necessary funds were provided by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. The members of the group in- 
cluded C. C. Williamson, Director of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University (chairman); William S. 
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Gray, Dean of the College of Education, University of 
Chicago; Effie Power, Director of Work with Children, 
Cleveland Public Library; E. L. Thorndike, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; and Dr. Henry Suzzallo. 
The first meeting of the committee, held in New York 
City on December 13, 1927, was attended also by Fred- 
erid£ P. Keppel, President of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, Carl H. Milam, Secretary of the American 
Library Association, and Morse A. Cartwright, Executive 
Director of the American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. 

The general problem which the group set up for itself 
was “to discover what is in the experience of some persons 
which causes them to acquire and continue desirable 
habits of reading and what is lacking from the experience 
of others which leaves them without such habits.” The 
preliminary study, which was to be completed in six 
months, comprises (1) a digest of the investigations of 
reading and related subjects which have a bearing on 
adult education; (2) case studies of about three hundred 
adults representing various social groups, to determine 
the infiuences which account for their reading habits ; and 
(3) plans for additional investigations which will con- 
tribute to a clearer understanding of adult reading prob- 
lems. Specific responsibility for the preliminary study 
was assigned to Dean William S. Gray, who secured the 
assistance of Ruth Munroe, formerly assistant in the 
Cleveland Public Library, to make the case studies. The 
results of the study, excepting the plans for subsequent 
investigations, are presented in this volume. 

Opportunity is taken at this point to exj^ess keen 
appreciation of the permission granted by various authors 
and publishers to quote from the books and reports re- 
ferred to in the chapters that follow. 
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PART I 


THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE REPORT 




THE READING INTERESTS AND 
HABITS OF ADULTS 


CHAPTER I 
Introduction 
The Problem 

The efforts of libraries and other agencies to promote 
adult education activities have awakened deep interest 
during recent years in the reading interests and habits of 
adults. Keen interest in reading habits may be attributed 
largely to two facts: first, many of the activities involved 
in the process of self-education require the wide use of 
reading; and second, a surprisingly large number of 
adults are not interested in reading, are unable to read 
well, or fail to read desirable types of material. 

Expjerience has taught that before desirable reading 
habits can be established on the part of many young 
people much information is needed concerning their 
present reading activities and the influences that have 
determined their development. Accordingly, the chief 
purpose of this report is to summarize the various facts 
which are available concerning the reading activities of 
young people and adults. Part II comprises summaries of 
the results of scientific studies relating to the reading 
interests and habits of adults, and also of children in so 
far as they contribute to an understanding of adult read- 
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ing problems. Part III presents the results of about three 
hundred case studies of reading habits which were made 
as a part of this investigation. Part IV presents conclu- 
sions based on the summaries of previous investigations 
and on the reports of case studies. 

Types of Studies Summamzed 

In preparing the summaries reported in Part II use was 
made of the results of both published and unpublished 
investigations. It is a significant fact that since 1900 
more than eight hundred studies of reading interests and 
habits have been reported. Of these, approximately one 
hundred are concerned directly with the reading activ- 
ities of adults. Many others contain information of great 
value in understanding the reading interests and habits 
of adults. 

The chief aims in summarizing these studies were to 
discover the motives that prompt people to read, the 
influences which stimulate keen interest in reading, the 
amount and kind of reading that is done, the types of 
books and magazines preferred, the parts of newspapers 
and magazines read, and the effect of such factors as age, 
sex, race, nationality, education, and type of community 
on the amount and character of the reading that is done. 
As the study of the content of the various reports pro- 
ceeded, it became evident that the most important con- 
tributions that they contain relate to four major topics. 
They are listed here in the order in which they will be 
discussed in subsequent chapters. 

'Die status of reading in American life. 

The amount and character of adult reading and factors that 
influence it. 

The reading interests of special groups of young people and 
adults. 

The reading interests of elementary and high-school pupils. 
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The Purposes and Nature op the Case Studies 

The chief purpose in making the case studies reported 
in Part III was to secure detailed information concerning 
the reading interests and habits of adults and the influ- 
ences that contribute to their development. An addi- 
tional aim was to determine the usefulness of certain tech- 
niques in making case studies. Since these studies were 
experimental in character, those described in this volume 
are not presented as finished pieces of research. The facts 
which they reveal, however, proved of great value in 
reaching the more or less tentative conclusions presented 
in Part IV. 

The case studies fall naturally into three groups. The 
first includes studies of the reading interests and habits 
of one hundred adults of an urban community; namely, 
Hyde Park, Chicago, which were made by means of brief 
interviews. The second includes similar studies of one 
hundred seventy adults in a suburban community; 
namely. North Evanston, Illinois. The third includes 
more intensive studies of a small number of adults in 
whom the reading habit was well established. The impor- 
tant facts secured in each of these three types of studies 
will be presented in subsequent chapters. 


Value and Limitations of the Conclusions 

The purpose of the final section of this report is to 
present conclusions concerning the reading interests and 
habits of adults which are supported by the evidence sum- 
marized in Part II and Part III. An effort was made in 
stating the conclusions to give prominence to the most 
significant findings and to suggest problems which merit 
additional study. Many of the conclusions that are sug- 
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gested concerning adult reading problems are only tenta- 
tive owing to the incompleteness of the data relating to 
them and to possible inaccuracies in some of the studies 
which have been summarized in this report. 



PART II 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATIONS RELATING TO 
READING INTERESTS AND HABITS 




CHAPTER II 


The Status of Reading in American Life 
The Problem 

In a nation-wide study of adult reading interests and 
habits, it is important to know the extent to which Amer- 
icans read today and the tendencies which have devel- 
oped during the past few decades. It is also desirable to 
know if reading proclivities are exhibited to the same de- 
gree in the various states. To put the issue in other terms, 
do the problems of adult education, as far as they concern 
reading, vary notably in different sections of the country? 
The discussion of these problems will be introduced by 
presenting facts relating to the increase in the number of 
newspapers, periodicals, and books that have been pub- 
lished during the past few decades. 

Increase in the Number of Newspapers and 
Periodicals Published 

Evidence from various sources indicates that interest 
in newspapers and periodicals has increased in the United 
States at a tremendous rate during the last fifty years. A 
comparison, for example, of the total number of different 
newspapiers and periodicals published in 1883 and in 1927, 
as presented in Table I, shows an increase of almost one 
hundred per cent during that period. An analysis of the 
entries in the table shows that the largest increases have 

9 
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been in the number of daily newspapers and monthly 
periodicals published. 


TABLE I* 

Number of Newspapers and Periodicals Pubushed in the Unitto 
States and Its Tehiritories in 1883 and in 1927 


Tyres op Publications 

ilE9Bli0I9lii 

No. IN 1927 

Daily 

1,119 

2,332 

Tn-weeklv news 

45 

78 

Semi-weekly news 

147 

487 

Weekly news 

9,136 

12,920 

Fortnightly 

52 

109 

Semi-monthly 

164 

300 

Monthly 

1,174 

3,709 

Bi-monthly 

29 

184 

Quarterly 

93 

438 

Mi.«tcellaneous 

7 

137 

Total 

11,966 

20,694 


• Data compiled from Newspaper Annual and Directory for 1884, p. 7, and 
for 1928, p. 13. 


Facts concerning the number of different copies of 
newspapers and periodicals bsued are even more signi- 
ficant. Judd (62) ' presented data which show that from 
1850 to 1880 the percentage of increase in the number of 
copies of newspapers and periodicals printed in the 
United States paralleled closely the percentage of increase 
in the population. From 1880 to 1910, however, the num- 
ber of copies increased more than 600 per cent. During 
the same period the increase in population was less than 
100 per cent. 

Evidence from many sources shows clearly that interest 
in newspapers and magazine reading has continued to in- 
crease rapidly during recent years. For example, Stone 
(112) points out that in 1921 the morning newspapers 
in this country had a daily circulation of 10,144,260 

'The numbers in parentheses refer to the references in the bibliog- 
raphy. In case two numbers appear, as in (30:6), the second number 
indicates the page on which the data referred to appear. 
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copies and in 1925 a daily circulation of 12,365,215, which 
represents an increase of almost 22 per cent in four years. 
During the same period, evening papers increased from 
18,279,480 to 20,634,222, which is an increase of almost 
13 per cent. The population of the country increased 
about 6 per cent from 1921 to 1925. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that an increasing percentage of the people read 
the daily newspaper. Even more striking data are pre- 
sented in an editorial of the New Republic which show 
that “in 1921, the combined circulation of all New York 
and Brooklyn newspapers was 3,714,495. The population 
of Greater New York was then 5,796,133. On the first of 
April, 1927, the combined circulation of all newspapers 
in the city was 5,166,409. The population in the last year 
available, 1926, was, according to a careful estimate, 
5,924,139. In other words, there was a gain in newspaper 
circulation of 1,451,914, and a population growth of only 
128,006” (30:6). 

Similar data are available which show that magazines 
have also increased in circulation very rapidly during re- 
cent years. In many centers, the chief problem is no 
longer to stimulate interest in reading newspapers and 
periodicals, but rather to develop a more critical attitude 
toward the material read and an interest in a higher 
quality of reading material. The reality of this problem is 
indicated by the fact that in Greater New York the daily 
circulation of tabloids increased between 1921 and 1927 
from 1,597,091 while the standard sized newspaper lost 
175,000 (30:6). 

Increase in the Number op Books Published and 

Read 

Data concerning interest in books is as significant as 
those concerning interest in newspapers and magazines. 
Table II (31 :245) which is based on records in The Pub- 
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Ushers’ Weekly, shows the number of new books and new 
editions published during each of several years since 


1900. 


TABLE II 

Number op New Books and New Editions Pubushbd at Intervals 

Since 1900 


Date 

New Books 

New Editions 

Total 

1900 

4,490 

1,866 

6,356 

1903 

5,485 

2,348 

7,833 

1909 

10,193 

708 

10,901 

1912 

10,135 

768 

10,903 

1915 

8,349 

1,385 

9,734 

1921 

5,438 

1,008 

6,446 

1924 

6,380 

1,158 

7,538 

1927 

7,450 

1,449 

8,899 


The striking fact revealed by the table is that the 
number of new books published yearly reached a peak 
in 1912. Although there has been a gratlual increase since 
1921, the number published in 1927 was much smaller 
than in either 1912 or 1915. The fact should be pointed 
out, however, that the number of books sold, and not 
simply the new titles published, indicates the extent of 
interest in books. “The only approach to such statistics 
available is that of the Government’s manufacturing 
census which indicates an increase of books in the six 
years between 1919 and 1925 of about 100,000,000” 
(31:244). 

Statistics relative to the circulation of library books 
supply additional evidence of rapid growth in interest in 
books. For example. Parsons (91) studied the facts for 
Chicago and found that in 1880 the population of that 
city was 503,298, and the public library circulation was 
306,751. In 1920, the population was 2,701,705, and the 
library circulation was 7,651,928. As compared with 1880, 
the population had increased at least five times and the 
library circulation about twenty-five times. Data secured 
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from other cities and for more recent years show clearly 
that interest in books has increased at a surprisingly 
rapid rate. When the additional fact is considered, that 
library service has been extended to thousands of com- 
munities during recent years, it becomes evident at once 
that the reading of books is rapidly assuming a large 
place in American life. As will be shown later, however, 
the reading of books is by no means as universal today 
las the reading of newspapers and magazines. 

Variations in Amount of Reading 

Unfortunately the interest in reading which has been 
described does not exist to the same degree in the various 
states and sections of the country. This can be shown 
clearly by reference to data relating to the circulation 
of newspapers and magazines in different states and to 
the circulation of books from libraries. 

Circulation of Newspapers bt States 

Table III (112) which is based on government state- 
jnents of circulation, shows for January, 1925, the total 
number of morning and evening newspapers issued each 
day in the different states and the ranks of the states 
as publishers of daily newspapers. The rank is deter- 
mined by dividing the population of each state by the 
total number of copies of dailies published. The table 
reveals very wide variations among the states in the 
number of newspapers published. Aside from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, California leads with one copy of a 
[daily paper for every 1.68 inhabitants and Mississippi 
is last on the list with only one copy for every 18.11 in- 
habitants. The average for the United States as calcu- 
lated by Stone is one paper for every 3.2 inhabitants. 
When the states are grouped, the order is as follows: 
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TABLE III^ 

Number of Morning and Evening Newspapers Issued in Each State 
AND THE Total Number of Inhabitants per Daily 
Paper in January, 1925 


Rank 

Namb of Statb 

Nr&iBEB OF Papers 

Inhabitants 

Evening 

Morning 

Total 

Per Daily Papbb 


District of Columbia 

2 

3 

5 

1.40 

1 

California 

42 

105 

147 

1.68 

2 

Massachusetts 

11 

62 

73 

1.77 

3 

New York 

36 

99 

135 

1.79 

4 

Missouri 

9 

58 

67 

2.05 

5 

Oregon 

7 

22 

29 

2.23 

6 

Ohio 

18 

116 

134 

2.42 

7 

Iliinois 

15 

102 

117 

2.43 

8 

Washington 

10 

22 

32 

2.59 

9 

Maryland 

5 

10 

15 

2.73 

10 

Pennsylvania 

34 

125 

159 

2.78 

11 

Rhode Island 

2 

8 

10 

2.91 

12 

Michigan 

6 

51 

57 

3.04 

13 

Colorado 

7 

25 

32 

3 00 

14 

Indiana 

22 

97 

119 

3.16 

15 

Connecticut 

7 

27 

34 

3.30 

16 

Nebraska 

7 

18 

25 

3.35 

17 

Minnesota 

5 

31 

36 

3.45 

18 

Iowa 

5 

44 

49 

3.77 

10 

Utah 

1 

5 

6 

4.22 

20 

Wisconsin 

2 

44 

46 

4.47 

21 

New Jersey 

7 

29 

36 

4.70 

22 

Florida 

13 

22 

35 

4.82 

23 

Kansas 

10 

49 

59 

4.88 

24 

Maine 

5 

6 

11 

4.96 

25 

Delaware 

1 

2 

3 

4.99 

26 

Tennessee 

5 

15 

20 

6.05 

27 

Arizona 

6 


16 

5.19 

28 

Texas 

20 

80 


5.32 

29 

Nevada 

3 

4 

7 

5.52 

30 

Oklahoma 

10 

38 

48 

5 56 

31 

Montana 

10 

8 

18 

5.91 

32 

Vermont 

2 

8 

10 

6.13 

33 

Kentucky 

9 

21 

30 

6 63 

34 

Louisiana 

5 


16 

6 71 

35 

West Virginia 

9 


30 

7.00 

36 

New Hampshire 

1 


10 

7.35 

87 

South Dakota 

4 



7.37 

38 

Wyoming 

1 


6 

7.64 

39 

Virginia 

9 

20 

29 

7.68 

40 

Idaho 

6 

7 

13 

8.01 

41 

Georgia 

6 


26 

8.48 

42 

Alabama 

3 

21 

24 

9.12 

43 

North Carolina 

13 

29 

42 

9.74 

44 

North Dakota 

2 

8 


11.92 

45 

Arkansas 

6 

28 

34 

12.29 

46 

South Carolina 

6 

12 

18 

12.44 

47 

New Mexico 

1 

6 

7 

14.30 

48 

Mississippi 

8 


13 

18.11 


^ Prepared by Orlando Rtone, Reaearcb Fellow, Initltnte for Social Science, 
University of North Carolina. 
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Far West, New England, Middle Atlantic, Middle West, 
Mountain, and Southern. Assuming that the number of 
daily newspapers issued in a state is a fair index of the 
amount of newspaper reading done in that state, it is 
evident that the daily newspaper has assumed far greater 
significance in some communities than in others. Conse- 
quently the problem of stimulating and directing the 
reading interests of people in different states, and in com- 
munities within states, varies widely. 

CmcuiATioN OP Magazines by States 

Several efforts have been made to determine variations 
by states in the interest of people in magazine reading. 
For example, Reeder made a study of the extent to which 
the ten magazines having the largest paid subscription 
in the country as a whole were read in each state. By 
dividing the circulation of each state by the population of 
that state, he determined the percentage of the popula- 
tion reading the ten magazines studied. Table IV 
(100:239) shows the ranks of nine groups of states and 
reveals wide differences in the reading proclivities in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

TABLE rv 

Percentage op Population Rb.\ding the Ten Most Popular Maq.\zinbs 
IN Each of Nine Groups of States 

Rank Groups of States Per Cent 

1. Pacific; Cal., Ore., Wash 25.29 

2. New England: Conn., Me., Mass., N. H., R. I., Vt 1750 

3. Mountain : Ariz., Col., Idaho, Mont., Ncv., N. M., Utah, Wyo. 16.65 

4. East North Central: 111., Ind., Mich., 0., Wis 1559 

5. West North Central: la.. Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N.D.,S.D. 14.43 

6. Middle Atlantic: N. J, N. Y., Pa 14.04 

7. West South Central: Ark., La.. Okla., Texas 857 

8. South Atlantic: Del., Dist. of Col., Fla., Ga., Md., N. C., 

S. C., Va.. W. Va 854 

9. East South Central: Ala., Ky., Miss., Tcnn 556 
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In discussing these differences Reeder pointed out the 
fact that there are high correlations between the ranks 
of the states in amount of reading and their ranks on 
other bases such as intelligence, the efficiency of their 
school systems, their productivity, “as determined by 
agricultural and manufactured goods produced” and the 
extent to which they furnish national leaders, as shown 
by the names recorded in “Who’s Who.” 

Bagley (3) found the correlation by the Pearson for- 
mula between magazine reading as given by Reeder and 
the Burgess index of school efficiency for twenty-six states 
in which “at least 55 per cent of the total population was 
native to the state according to the 1910 census.” The cor- 
relation coefficients for 1910 and 1920 were .84 and .82 
respectively. Additional findings follow; 

With literacy (white adults, 1920 census) the correlation 
of magazine circulation for the twenty-six states is much lower 
(.76). Magazine reading seems to go well with the kind of 
intelligence measured by the Army Alpha; here the correla- 
tion is .89. The states that read magazines seem also to be 
the states that produce leaders, the correlation with birth- 
states of Who’s Who notables being .85. In every way, how- 
ever, good schools seem to have the best claim to what ever 
honor there may be in causing people to buy the ten magazines 
listed in Mr. Reeder’s table. And this, I think, is no slight 
degree of honor (3:532). 

Keator (63) challenged the validity of Reeder’s list 
because the magazines listed did not correspond with 
the figures in the American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory for 1922. In a subsequent study Reerler (101) 
compared the circulation of the ten most widely read 
magazines and of thirteen so-called “high-brow” mt^a- 
zines. The correlation between the circulation for the two 
groups of magazines was .93 which indicates that the 
states which read the popular magazines most widely are 
also the states which read the so-called “better” magazines 
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most frequently. Additional evidence of this fact is found 
in Table V (112) which shows the circulation of four types 
of magazines in the United States in 1924. The magazines 
considered include forty-seven popular magazines, eleven 
literary magazines, eleven women’s magazines, and seven 
class magazines such as Popular Science and Physical 
Culture. The entries in the table are derived by dividing 
the population of each state by the total circulation of 
each type of magazine. 

Table V reveals wide differences in interest in maga- 
zines in the various states. California reads six times as 
many of the leading magazines of the country, in propor- 
tion to its population, as does Mississippi. The difference 
between these states is even greater in the case of literary 
and class magazines, A comparison of the various columns 
in the table shows that the states which read popular 
magazines widely also read other types in about the same 
proportion. Some interesting exceptions are found, how- 
ever. an example of which is presented here in the form 
of a question : WTiy should Iowa rank much higher in the 
reading of women’s magazines and lower in the reading 
of class magazines than its subscriptions for leading mag- 
azines would lead one to expect ? 

3. Circulation of Library Books by States 

Differences in the amount of library reading in the 
various states are illustrated in tables prepared by Wilson 
(143) which show the number of volumes per capita in 
public libraries in the different states and the circulation 
per capita. The data concerning the number of vol- 
umes in public libraries and the circulation of books 
were derived from Library Extension, published by the 
American Library Association, 1926. The population data 
used are from the census of 1920, which serve the pur- 
poses of this study satisfactorily. 
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TABLE V* 

CmcTJLATioN OP Magazines in the United States in 1924 


Inhabitants Per Magazine 


Name or State 

Forty-Seven 

Leading 

Magazines 

Eleven 

Literary 

Magazines 

Eleven 

Women's 

Magazines 

Seven 

Class 

Magazines 

California 

1.84 

14.30 

4.00 

39.92 

Oregon 

2.17 

20.33 


48.96 

Washington 


20.16 

5.37 

54.04 

Wyoming 

2.42 

23.31 


58.16 

Nevada 

2.79 

20.98 

6.83 

56.41 

Colorado 

2.92 

22.65 

6.52 

81.48 

New Hampshire 

2.90 

24.23 

5.46 

91.33 

Massachusetts 

3.02 

24.8(5 

6.38 


Connecticut 

3.07 

24.85 

6 35 


Michigan 


30.66 

6.31 


Ohio 

3.09 

28 15 

6.26 


Vermont 

3.14 

28.35 

5.94 


Maine 

3.31 

26.69 

6.39 


Iowa 

3.32 

34.17 

6.19 

117.53 

Montana . 

3.37 

31.12 

7.40 

74 06 

Florida 

8.43 

30.71 

7.97 

75 J»3 

Nebraska 

3.45 

34.00 

6.53 

111 37 

New York 

3.51 

31.87 

7.97 

80 81 

New Jersey 

3.S4 

29 94 

7.21 

103 44 

Minnesota 

3.60 

32 87 


98 28 

Illinois 

3.61 

35.23 

7.78 

88 34 


3.65 

35.05 

8.20 

81.85 

Indiana 

3.70 

34.05 

7.08 

106.93 

Rhode Island 

3.70 

31.00 

7.60 

115.29 

Pennsylvania 

3.87 

33.48 

7.85 

102 85 

South Dakota 

3.94 

40.76 

7.81 

125.37 

Arizona 

3.95 

31.69 

9.93 

74.30 

Kansas 

4.01 

39.98 

7.41 

129 66 


4.03 

30.65 

9.65 

83.17 

Wisconsin 

4.03 

34.27 

8.03 


Delaware 

4.16 

35.77 

8.18 

132.34 

Missouri 

4.20 

. 44.46 


124.91 

Maryland 

4 6.*» 

35.95 

9.64 


North Dakota 

4.80 

56.01 

9.05 

148.12 

West Virginia 

5.08 

48.96 

9.86 

130 87 

Oklahoma 

5.58 

57.38 

11.17 

13({ 03 

Texas 

5.82 

54.29 

11.80 

142.66 

New Mexico 

6.18 

31.14 

14.32 

142.88 

Virginia 

6.52 

49 21 

13.49 


Kentucky 

7.68 

68 05 

14.41 

317.72 

Tennessee 

7.89 

70.23 

15.88 

244.31 

Louisiana 

7.94 

58.73 

18.44 

192.41 

North Carolina 

8.77 

72.19 

18.06 

244.00 

Arkansas 

9 07 

88.05 

10.01 

258.89 

Georgia 

10.28 

98.12 


280.08 

Alabama 

10 76 

74.20 


822.28 

South Carolina 

10.81 

67.28 


887.82 

Mississippi 

12.49 

107.75 

24.89 

411.63 


• Adaptf^d from tables pr^red by Orlando Stone. Research Fellow, In- 
stitute for Social Science, Uoirersity of North Carolina. 
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Table VI shows the volumes per capita and the circu- 
lation per capita by states. The entries in the table reveal 
wide variations among the states in the number of books 
read, corresponding to the differences for newspaper and 

TABLE VI * 

Volume per Capita in Public Libraries and Their Circulation 


State 

Volumes 

Per Capita 

Circulation 

Per Capita 

1. 

Massachusetts 

2.22 

4.81 

2. 

Vermont 

2 20 

3.86 

3. 

New Hampshire 

2 10 

3.92 

4. 

California 

1 80 

7.33 

5. 

Connecticut 

1.48 

3.93 

0. 

Rhode Island ! 

1.48 

3.46 

7. 

Maine i 

1.46 

2.33 

8. 

New Jersey ! 

.98 

1.96 

». 

Indiana 

.87 

3.70 

10. 

Wyoniinp 

.86 

2.59 

11. 

New York 

.82 

3 04 

12. 

Oregon 

.81 

4.23 

13. 

Ohh» 

.75 

3.09 

14. 

Michigan 

.69 

2.66 

15. 

Wls<’on.sln 

.69 

3.08 

10. 

Iowa 

.67 

2.52 

17. 

rtnli 

.66 

3.09 

18. 

Wnshinirton 

.65 

3.53 

19. 

MililiesotU 

.64 

2.63 

20. 

C<»l<irad<i 

.64 

2.58 

21. 

Heiawnre 

.59 

1 95 


iniroils 

.57 

2 91 

23. 

Nel>raskn 

.56 

1.98 

24. 

Montana 

.55 

1.93 

25. 

Missouri 

.47 

1 63 

20. 

Florida 

.44 

.60 

27. 

Idaho 

.42 

1.51 

28. 

Maryland 

.36 

.86 

29. 

South Ihikota 

.34 

1.51 

30. 

Ariionn 

.33 

1.10 

31. 

Pennsylvania 

.32 

1.19 

32. 

Kansas 

.32 

1.36 

33. 

Ne>adn 

.30 

1.03 

34. 

North Dakota 

.23 

.77 

35. 

Kentucky 

22 

.74 

30. 

Tennessee 

.’21 

.64 

37. 

Oklahoma 

.18 

.86 

88. 

New Mi'xlco 

.16 

.40 

39. 

South t'arollna 

.15 

.28 

40. 

Louisiana 

.14 

.38 

41. 

Texas 

.13 

.49 

42. 

Oeoriria 

.11 

.50 

43. 

Alabama 

.11 

.37 

44. 

Vir»fliiln 

.11 

.36 

45. 

West VMrftlnia 

.09 

.28 

4«. 

MIssISHlnpl .* 

.(»8 

.26 

47. 

North Carolina 

.06 

.45 

48. 

Arkansas 

.06 

.18 


* A<lnpto 4 l from tnhloH in nn unpuMiKhPd report pn^pnred by Louis K. 
Mliu'p Llbrnrian, The University of North Carolina. 
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magazine reading. Massachusetts, for example, has 37 
times as many books in its libraries in proportion to its 
population as Arkansas and it reads 27 times as many 
books. It is interesting to note that California, which 
ranks highest in newspaper and magazine reading, also 
ranks highest in the circulation of books per capita, al- 
though it is not so weU provided with books as some of 
the New England states. 

One explanation for wide differences in the number of 
volumes read per capita lies in the fact that states differ 
widely in the extent to which they provide library facili- 
ties. For example. Stone (113) shows that libraries con- 
taining 5,000 or more volumes are accessible to 97.4 per 
cent of the population in Massachusetts, to 96.1 per cent 
in New Hampshire, and to 97.6 per cent in California. 
These states also head the list, or rank exceedingly high, 
in the circulation of library books per capita. At the other 
extreme are Mississippi, Arkansas, and South Carolina in 
which libraries are accessible to 10.5. 11.2. and 13.7 per 
cent of the population respectively. These states also 
rank lowest in circulation of books per capita. 

There is little question that the accessibility of books 
and libraries is a very important factor in determining the 
number of books read. This fact is brought out clearly in 
a study by Goodenough (40) in which per capita circula- 
tion in 34 leading cities of the country was correlated with 
per capita expenditure, cost per volume circulated, library 
accessibility, percentage of native whites in the total 
population, percentage of literates over ten years of age, 
and percentage of the population between the ages of 
14 and 20 attending school. 

The results showed that per capita circulation is most 
closely correlated with per capita expenditure. This is in 
harmony with expectation since books cannot be pur- 
chased and circulated without more or less expense. Of 
the other factors listed, per capita circulation was most 
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closely related to accessibility of libraries. The study led 
to the following conclusions: 

From the data available it appears that the establishment 
of municipal branch libraries, easily accessible to the home, 
is a means of increasing the effectiveness of the library as 
an educational agency in the community. If circulation figures 
can be accepted as an index of library work, it appears that, 
in the cities under consideration, easy accessibility to the 
community is a more potent factor in determining the extent 
to which the library shall be used than the general racial or 
educational status of the population. (40:56) 

The marked success which has attended the establish- 
ment of county library service in California lends strong 
support to this argument. 

The Persistence of Illiteracy 

A partial explanation for the small amount of reading 
in some slates is found in the high percentage of illiteracy. 
Wilson (143) shows clearly that the states which read 
least, as revealed in Tables III, IV and VI. have high 
percentages of illiteracy. This applies to the white popu- 
lation as w'ell as to the total population. These facts 
justify the further statement that one measure of the 
nation’s adult education problem is the number of ilbter- 
ates among its population. A conservative estimate of this 
number w'as obtained in 1920 by the Census Bureau, 
which applies the term, illiterate, “only to those who 
have no schooling whatsoever.” On this basis, the total 
number of illiterates was 4.931.905; of these 3,084,733 
were native born. (44:14) 

More serious evidence of inability of people in this 
country to read was secured during the war. when 1,522,- 
266 soldiers and sailors were given tests which required 
“ability to read and understand newspapers and to write 
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letters.” The results showed that 24.9 per cent of the men 
tested were unable to read and write sufficiently well 
to do the simple tasks assigned (44:14). The significance 
of these facts has been discussed by Burgess as follows: 

These findings have attracted widespread attention and 
comment; but there is another significant fact concerning them 
that has not been emphasized. This is that although one- 
fourth of the men could not read well enough to take tests 
based on reading, this deficiency was not caused by their never 
having learned to read. The fact is that an overwhelming 
majority of these soldiers had entered school, attended the 
primary grades where reading is taught, and had been taught 
to read. Yet, when as adults they were examined, they were 
unable to read readily such simple material as that of a daily 
newspaper (15:11-12). 


These facts indicate that the problem of teaching adults 
to read is far greater than the illiteracy figures indicate. 
They suggest, furthermore, the need of much simple 
reading material in libraries, if thousands of adults are 
to be attracted to reading as a form of recreation and 
stimulation. 

Causes of Differences in Reading Pbocliyities 

Frequent reference has been made in earlier para- 
graphs to causes of differences in reading proclivities in 
different sections of the country. The studies which 
have been made show that the amount read varies with 
the efficiency of schools, the accessibility of libraries, the 
general level of intelligence of the community, the extent 
of literacy, and the amount of productivity as measured 
by the agricultural and manufactured goods produced. 
Such findings are very valuable. They reveal relation- 
ships which must be considered in the analysis of the 
rea^g problems of any community. Owing to the fact, 
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however, that conditions vary widely in different sections 
of the country, intensive studies are needed of all the 
factors that affect the reading interests and habits of 
adults before a program of adult education involving 
reading can be planned intelligently. Fortunately, a very 
excellent study of adult reading problems has been made 
which suggests many types of information that should 
be secured in a thorough study of the social factors that 
influence reading habits. 

An Analysis of the Reading Problem in the South 

Louis R. Wilson, librarian, the L’niversity of North 
Carolina, has practically completed a most valuable study 
(143) of Reading as a Southern Problem in which special 
attention is given to the needs of North Carolina. Some 
of the findings with respect to the amount of newspaper, 
magazine, and library reading have been published in 
articles by Stone (112, 113, 114) under the interesting 
heading “Does North Carolina Read?” The first step 
which Wilson took was to make a comparative study of 
the 48 states with respect to the percentage of the popu- 
lation without library resources, the volumes per capita 
in public libraries, the per capita expenditure for public 
libraries, the per capita circulation of library books, the 
inhabitants per volume in college libraries, the circulation 
of magazines of different types, the circulation of daily 
newspapers, the inhabitants per book store, the propor- 
tion of towns having book stores, the distribution of book 
reviewing newspapers, the true and taxable wealth per 
inhabitant, the per cent of population filing federal in- 
come tax returns, the increase in wealth from 1912 to 
1922 and the wealth per inhabitant on December 31, 1922, 
the tax burden per inhabitant, the extent of illiteracy, 
the average length of school term, the per cent of total 
school enrollment in high schools, the average value of 
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school property per child enroUed, and the current ex- 
pense per child enrolled. 

On the basis of the types of data enumerated, supple- 
mented by a careful study of various social forces and 
agencies within states, Wilson concluded that the reading 
problem in the South was due in part at least to the fol- 
lowing facts: the predominantly agricultural and rural 
character of the population, the inadequate highway sys- 
tems in most states, the large proportion of negro inhabi- 
tants, a high percentage of illiteracy, the low per capita 
wealth partially balanced by the fact that it is increasing 
more rapidly in the South than in any other section of 
the country, the low status of public education and the 
increasing menace of farm tenancy. Two attitudes of 
mind as pointed out by Wilson, have also affected library 
growth. “The first of these has been the general unwil- 
lingness of the states of the South until quite recently 
to tax themselves for purposes other than providing legis- 
latures. courts, prisons, the protection of property, and 
more or less limited relief of the defective and unfortu- 
nate classes." The second is an attitude of skepticism 
toward the value of libraries as compared with other 
social agencies. 

An additional factor is the lack of stimulation from 
national and local agencies devoted to the promotion of 
libraries. Whereas many states have been able to estab- 
lish libraries through assistance from the Carnegie Fund, 
most sections of the South have been unable to do so for 
economic reasons. The southern states now face the prob- 
lem of attempting to provide adequate library facilities 
largely from their own resources. It is interesting to know 
in this connection that from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
libraries in such states as Indiana and California have 
been established largely through grants from the Car- 
negie Fund. Furthermore, other sources of help and stim- 
ulation such as state library commissions with funds for 
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the promotion of library interests, state associations of 
libraries, local librarians and library clubs, library publi- 
cations and library schools, which have exerted powerful 
influence in some sections of the country, have either 
been lacking in the South, or have been organized only 
very recently. 

On the basis of the data secured, Wilson concluded that 
one of the first steps which must be taken in improv- 
ing reading habits in the South is to develop new atti- 
tudes toward education, libraries and the use of books and 
other reading material. Three of the changes in attitude 
that were discussed will be referred to briefly. The first 
and most important relates to the meaning of education 
itself. “The conception of education as a life process in- 
volving all the population long after school and college 
days are over has not gripped the Southern mind as a 
fundamental essential.” The second relates to the use of 
books as tools. “The traditional attitude in this respect 
has been that whereas lawyers, physicians, ministers, and 
teachers, and possibly a few other professional workers 
found books e.s.sential for the carrying on of their pro- 
fessional duties, they were not equally essential to 
bankers, manufacturers, farmers, housekeepers, and la- 
borers for the proper conduct of their businesses.” The 
third relates to what constitutes a library. "In the minds 
of a constantly increasing part of the citizenship the 
library, whether university, or college, or public, or school, 
must be considered something more than a mere collec- 
tion of books. It must be conceived of as a splendid ef- 
fective educational instrument for all the members of its 
special clientele, as well as an unfailing source of recrea- 
tion and inspiration.” 

It would not be fair to Mr. Wilson to quote further 
from his unpublished study. The facts which have been 
presented supply convincing evidence that the reading 
problem in any section of the country is intimately re- 
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lated to its history, the character of its population, its 
educational status, its wealth, its attitudes, beliefs and 
ideals, and the social and economic forces that are at 
work. Before any community can find a final solution of 
its reading and adult education problems, intensive 
studies must be made of all the factors that influence 
reading habits. 


Summary Statements 

The discussion of this section has shown that interest 
in reading has increased very rapidly during recent years 
and that America is rapidly becoming a nation of readers. 
The amount of reading that is done, however, varies 
widely in different states. As a result, it is fair to assume 
that different communities are not equally well informed 
and are unable to participate with equal intelligence in 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. It follows 
that the problems of adult education with respect to 
reading are much more serious in some parts of the 
country than in others. Studies which have been made 
show that there is a close relationship between the 
amount of reading done in a conununity and its educa- 
tional status, the accessibility of libraries and books, the 
extent of literacy, the ability of adults to read easily, the 
intelligence level of its citizens, and its productivity. 
Especially noteworthy is the fact that millions of our 
citizens are illiterate or are unable to read simple para- 
graphs readily. Analytical studies of reading habits indi- 
cate that the amount and character of the reading that 
is done are intimately related to the history of a com- 
munity, the character of its people, and their attitudes, 
beliefs and ideals. An intelligent program of adult educa- 
tion in any community must be based on a clear under- 
standing not only of the reading interests and habits of 
its citizens but also of the influences that have contributed 
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to their present status. Not infrequently a vigorous pro- 
gram calculated to modify the general attitude of adults 
toward reading and to secure improved facilities for read- 
ing may be of greater immediate significance than the 
correction of specific reading defects. 



CHAPTER III 


The Amount and Character of Adult Reading and 
Factors That Influence It 

Scope op the Discussion 

The general facts concerning the rapid increase in read- 
ing in this country during recent years and the reading 
proclivities in different states will now be supplemented 
by data concerning the amount and character of adult 
reading and some of the factors that influence it, as indi- 
cated by general studies of the reading of adults. The dis- 
cussions relating to these matters will be organized about 
the following topics: the amount of reading among adults; 
the relation of various factors to the amount read; the 
kinds of material read; the interest and motives that 
influence readers; the uses of recreatory reading; and the 
effect of different appeals. 

Amount of Reading 

Numerous studies have been made of the amount of 
reading which adults do. Very few data have been pub- 
lished, however, which present an accurate picture of 
the percentage of adults who read regularly or of the 
actual amount of time devoted to reading each day. In- 
deed, most of the data available concerning the amount 
of time devoted to reading are mere guesses. One of the 
most suggestive studies of the amount read was made by 
Parsons (91) who held personal conferences with 314 
adults in Chicago and neighboring communities concern- 
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ing their reading habits. The persons questioned were dis- 
tributed among eight occupational groups in the following 
proportions; trades and labor, 25 per cent; agricul- 
tural service, 25 per cent; public and personal service, 
10 per cent; proprietors, 12 per cent; clerical service, 8 
per cent; commercial service, 8 per cent; managerial ser- 
vice, 6 per cent; professional service, 6 per cent. The per- 
centages of these subjects who engaged in book, news- 
paper, and magazine reading and the average number 
of minutes per day devoted to each type of reading are 
presented in Table VII. (91) 

TABLE VII * * 

Analysis of the Re.\ding Habits of 314 Adults 

Books Magazines Newspapers 

Per cent reading 535 76.5 97.1 

Average no of minutes daily. . 27.7 24.1 415 

• Rearranged from author’s data, p. 40. 

The entries in the table indicate that about half of 
the adults questioned said they read books, three-fourths 
of them magazines, and practically all of them news- 
papers. The average amount of time devoted to reading 
each day, according to the statements of those questioned, 
was 93 minutes. The relatively large proportion of time 
used for newspaper reading bears silent testimony of the 
popularity of that type of reading material. While the 
data secured by Parsons represents a single metropolitan 
area, the tendencies revealed are characteristic of the 
country as a whole, in so far as data are available. 

The Relation of Various Factors to the Amount 

Read 

The data summarized in Chapter II showed that the 
amount read varies with the efficiency of schools, the ac- 
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cessibility of reading material, the general level of intel- 
ligence of a community, the extent of literacy, and the 
productivity of a community. The relation of other fac- 
tors, such as age, sex, marital condition, place of resi- 
dence, occupation, educational advantages, attendance at 
movies, and membership in organizations, have been 
studied by two investigators. The first is Parsons (91), 
the general nature of whose study has just been described. 
The second is Farnsworth (32), who made a questionnaire 
study among 666 adults in Utah. In discussing the rela- 
tion of various factors to reading, the findings of Parsons 
and Farnsworth will be compared wherever possible. 

1. Age 

Table VIII presents the findings of Parsons concern- 
ing the relation between age and amount of reading. 


T.\BLE VIII* 

Comparison of the Amount of Book, Magazine, and Newspaper 
Reading by Different Age Groups 
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or 
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of 
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resiling 

i 

Average 

iiuriilier 

of 

mmuU« 
|ier day 1 

Per cent 
reading 

i 

.Average 

II uni tier 
of 

minutes 
per day 

Under 30 

104 

654 

4 08 1 

26 

i 

a5 6 

24 4 

96 

36.1 

86 5 

In the ihirtiei 

90 

5:1.4 

If) 2 

31.2 

78 9 j 

21 8 

97.8 

39.3 

92.3 

In the fortiei 

52 

42 3 

7.3H 1 

2H.3 

67 3 

23.6 

96 

41.H 

937 

In the Ofties 

35 

42 9 

8.14 i 

288 

71 4 i 

31 0 1 

97 

47,3 

107.1 

Suty and over 

33 

394 

7.45 

18 8 

60 6 j 

24 2 1 

100 

52.6 

95.6 


* Rcwrmnged from author'i date, p. 40. 


According to the entries in the table there are no sig- 
nificant variations in the reading practices among the 
different age groups. There is some evidence that the 
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older people do less book reading, devote more time to 
newspapers, and spend a somewhat larger proportion of 
their time in reading than younger people do. The poor 
showing of the youngest group with respect to the aver- 
age number of books read in six months is more than 
balanced by the fact that this group includes the largest 
percentage of book readers. 

Farnsworth summarizes separately for men and women 
the data which he secured relatinjj to the influence of age 
on the amount read. His conclusions are: “Age seems to 
influence the amount and kind of reading of both men and 
women, but reading seems to vary more, according to 
age, with women than with men. Men under 25 years of 
age read 2.6 books (in a year), 1.8 newspapers and 1.8 
magazines. Men from 36 to 40 years of age read 2.4 books 
(in a year), 2 newspapers, and 2.8 magazines.” These 
data show a slight dccrca.se in the number of books read 
and an increase in the amount of newspaper and maga- 
zine reading. “Women under 25 read 3.5 books (in a 
year), 1.7 newspapers, and 2.7 magazines. Women be- 
tween 36 and 45 read 4.2 books ( in a year). 2 newspapers, 
and 3 magazines. This increa.se may be due to a wider 
range of interests, but I think it is due to spending more 
time at home. Of those reporting, many under twenty are 
working out of the home, whereas hardly one between 
the ages of 36 and 45 was other than a home-maker” 
(32:25-6). 

The studies of both Parsons and Farnsworth fail to 
reveal any significant variations in the reading practices 
of different age groups. The evidence indicates some in- 
crease in reading with age. perhaps more so among women 
than men. The .slight differences in the tendencies re- 
vealed by the two studies suggest interesting problems for 
further investigation. Similar studies should be made in 
different types of communities and among different pro- 
fessional and vocational groups. 
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2. Sex 

Table IX compares the reading habits of adults classi- 
fied according to sex, as determined by Parsons (91:45). 
The differences between the amount of reading by men 
and by women are significant. A larger percentage of 
women than of men read books. They read almost twice 
as many, on the average, and they do this in less time as 
a rule. There is very little difference between men and 


TABLE IX* 

Ck)lCPAiUBON OF THE AMOUNT OP BoOK, MAGAZINE, AND NEWSPAPER 

Reading bt Men and Women 




Bookb 

Magazinks 

NimPAKn 

Awraok 

Qior? 

Nuy- 

BKB 

or 

CiJts 

Per cent 
rending 

Average 
numbv 1 
rend in 

monthi 

Avenge j 
numb^ 1 
of 

minutes 
per day 

Per cent 
rending 

Avenge 

number 

of 

minutes 
per day ^ 

Peroent 

rending 

Avenge j 
numbtf 
of 

minutes 
per day 

Tins 
Pin Dat 
CiivmK 

TO 

Rbadino 

Men . . . 

204 

51 

568 

288 

74 1 

25 

08 



Women . . 

no 

57 2 

10 

26 

80.0 

22 

03 




* RaifTEOfad from author's dsU, p 45 


women with respect to magazine reading. Men devote 
a much larger amount of time to newspaper reading than 
women, and also read for a longer period of time each 
day. 

The findings of Farnsworth agree in general with those 
of Parsons. They indicate that women are more inter- 
ested in books and less interested in newspapers than 
men. His results also suggest a relatively greater interest 
among women in magazines. 

3. Marital Condition 

The data secured by Parsons (91:45) indicate that 
unmarried men and women are more interested in books 
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than are married people. On the other hand, the latter 
do more magazine and newspaper reading than the 
former, and devote a larger amount of time to reading. 
Farnsworth does not compare the reading interests of 
married and unmarried people. 

4. Place of Residence 

Table X compares the amount of reading done in cities, 
towns, and country, as determined by Parsons (91). The 
entries in the table are based on records from 837 adults, 
including 314 in the Chicago area and 523 in typical com- 
munities of Kentucky who contributed information con- 
cerning their newspaper and magazine reading. The 
records show that adults in cities read far more than 
adults in the country. At least two conditions are largely 
responsible for this difference; namely, the greater ac- 
cessibility of reading materials in cities and the shorter 
working hours. Farnsworth found no appreciable differ- 
ence in the amount of reading done in the four communi- 
ties which he studied. This was to be expected since they 
differed but little in character. 


TABLE X * 

Comparison of Amounts Re.\d in Cities, Towns, and Country 



City 

Tow.v 

COUNTET 

Average number of newspapers read by 
837 adults 

229 

2.03 

J57 

Average number magazines read by 837 
adults 

2.66 

1.11 

.20 

Average numlxT books read in six months 
by 314 adults 

938 

1.17 

23 


• Rearranged from author's data, pp. 52. 56, 60. 


5. Occupation 

Table XI compares the amount of reading among dif- 
ferent occupational groups, as determined by Parsons 
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(91:65). The entries in the table supply convincing evi- 
dence of the fact that the amount of reading varies with 
occupational groups. Whereas the percentage of certain 
groups that read books and magazines drops to a rela- 
tively low level, a large percentage of each group reads 
newspapers. The fact should also be noted that the 
amount of time devoted to reading newspapers remains 
relatively high in the case of many occupational groups 
which do little book or magazine reading. 

Farnsworth (32:21) also found considerable variation 
in amount of reading among the eleven occupational 
groups which he studied. Teachers, who made up the 
only professional group represented, surpassed all other 
groups in the number of books and magazines read. They 
were surpassed in the number of newspapers read by only 
the barbers. Inasmuch as the number representing most 
of the occupational groups was very small, more detailed 


TABLE XI • 

Comparison op Amounts Read by Different Occupational 
Groups 





Boon 


MAOAZUnBB 

NswaPAraM 

Avbhaoi 

Numbm 

OocuPATioir 

Total 

Num- 

BCB 

or 

Cams 

Percent 

reading 

Arerage 
numbCT 
read in 
fix 

monthe 

Average 

number 

of 

minutci 
per day 

Percent 

reading 

Average 

numbv 

of 

minutce 
per day 

Percent 

reading 

IXverage 

number 

of 

minutes 
per day 

OF 

Minvtis 
m Day 
G mEN 

TO 

Rbamno 

Profemioiml . 

68 

01.2 

26.00 

87.7 

100.0 

48.9 


347 

171.8 

Cleried . . 

43 

71.4 

4.14 

28.7 

86.0 

21.2 

100.0 

410 

90.7 

At home . . 

30 

40.7 

3.26 

13.5 

67.7 

23.5 

96.7 

32.3 

69.0 

Maiuiferial 

17 

35.0 

2.00 

13.6 

88.2 

31.1 


45.0 

89.7 

Commercttl 

60 

60.0 

1.66 


83.3 

20.5 

96.7 

454 

76.4 

Tradei aad kbor 

24 

41.7 

1J21 


68.3 

18.4 

91.7 

41.7 

69.6 

Pabhc and per- 
•ODaleemoe 

36 

15.4 

.77 

HM 

23.0 

4.2 

84.6 

25.0 

36.9 

Proprieton 

29 

24.0 

.65 

9.1 

48.3 

8.3 

100.0 

55.0 

73.4 

Acnenhore 

17 

17.6 

.23 


64.7 


100.0 




* RfltfTiDfBd from Mithor'i dote, p. 


records of the findings are not included. The studies by 
Farnsworth and Parsons indicate that occupation is a 
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factor in determining the amount read. This factor has 
not been studied sufficiently to determine the extent to 
which it influences reading independent of other factors. 

6. Educational Advantages 

Table XII compares the amount read among groups 
who have had different educational advantages, as deter- 
mined by Parsons (91:74). The entries in the table sup- 
ply striking evidence of the fact that the amount read 
varies with educational advantages. The results of Farns- 
worth’s study (32:22) are equally convincing. The in- 


TABLE XII* 

Comparison of Amounts Read by Groups of Different 
Educational Advantages 





Boon 


Magazines 

Newspapers 

Averaqi 

NrifBEH 

AworKT or 
Education 

TOXAi. 

.Nri*- 

BEK 

or 

Caasa 

Per cent 
readug 

Average 
number 
read in 
liz 

months 

Average 

numbtf 

of 

minutes 
per day 

Percent 

readmg 

.Average 

number 

of 

minutes 
per day 

Percent 

reading 

j .\verage 
i number 
! of 
minutes 
per day 

< or 

' Minutes 
PER Dat 
Given 

TO 

Reading 

Graduate train- 
ing . 

18 

100.0 

35.4 

98.0 

100.0 

85.8 

100.0 

26.4 

190.2 

Coik«e or uni- 
venity gradu- 
ate 

44 

03.2 

20.4 

88.9 

97.3 

39.5 

100.0 

39.3 

147.7 

Some college 
training 

25 

78.0 

7.8 

35.9 

100.0 

32.6 

100.0 

47.5 

116.0 

High achool 
graduate 

85 

50.8 

8.1 

22.3 

83.1 

22.3 

98.5 

50.6 

95.2 

Some high achool 
training 

41 

58.5 

2.0 

12.8 

90.2 

18.3 

100.0 

42.5 

73.8 

Eighth grade . 

45 

35.8 

.0 

9.4 

60 

13.7 

93.3 

31.0 

55.0 

Leiia than eighth 
gn^e . . 

58 

21.5 


8.0 

57.1 

10.2 

01.0 

39.5 

55.7 

Foreign — ■ no 
•chooUng in 
Anierica . . 

20 

20.0 

.8 

4.3 

20 

43 

100.0 

1 33.8 

42.4 


* Rearran^ from author'! data, p. 74. 


fluence of education is shown in two ways by the data in 
the table. First, there is an increase with educational 
advantages in the per cent reading books and magazines 
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and in the total amount of time devoted each day to 
various types of reading activities. It is both interesting 
and significant, however, that practically the same per- 
centage of each group reads newspapers and devotes 
about the same amount of time each day to that type 
of reading. Second, the less highly educated groups, on 
the average, devote a larger percentage of their total 
reading time to the reading of newspapers. This tendency 
may be due to one or more of several facts: the better 
educated groups may be able to secure the essential facts 
more quickly; they may be less interested in the. type of 
news which most newspapers print; they may have 
broader reading interests which can be satisfied best 
through other types of material. One of the serious prob- 
lems of adult education is to develop interests among the 
less well educated groups that can be satisfied through the 
wider reading of good books and magazines. A second 
problem is to provide suitable books and magazines 
which they can read easily. 

7. Attendance at Movies 

Farnsworth studied the relation between attendance 
at movies and the amount of reading among women. 
Table XIII (32:23) compares the amount read by groups 
attending a different number of movies each month. 

The records do not support the opinion freciucntly ex- 


TABLE XIII* 

Comparison or Amounts Read by Groups Attending a Different 
Number of Movies Kach Month 


No. OF Movies 
Attended 
Each Month 

No, OF 
Women 

ATTENDI NO 

Average No. of 
Hookh Read 
Im'ri.ng a Year 

Average No. of 

NEWKCArEKH 

Read 

average No of 

MA(.A/I.NE8 

Head 

0-2 

253 


1.9 

29 

a-4 

71 


19 

3. 

5 

15 


22 

3^ 


* RcarranRed from author a data, p. 28. 
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pressed to the effect that the movies destroy all interest 
in reading. Neither can it be assumed from these data 
that attending the movies has increased the amount of 
reading. Farnsworth is doubtless right in his assumption 
that people who attend the movies as a rule have broad 
interests which are satisfied through reading, by attend- 
ing movies, and in other ways. It would be interesting to 
know if the amount of reading by these same people 
would be increased if there were no movies to attend. 
Studies are desirable also in communities of a different 
type to determine if the same conditions prevail. 

8. Membership in Organizations 

Farnsworth (32:27) compared the amount read by men 
belonging to organizations. He found that the amount 
read varies with such membership, but that “some or- 
ganizations contribute much more to reading than others. 
Membership in the Booster’s Club, while ever so desir- 
able. does not contribute much to reading, w'hereas mem- 
bership in a literary club does contribute greatly, for 
that is its peculiar function. Men who have no member- 
ship in organizations (this includes 50 per cent of all 
reporting) read 2 books (in a year), 1.7 newspapers, and 
1.8 magazines. Men who reported membership in three 
or four organizations ( 10 per cent) read 7.7 books (in a 
year). 2.0 newsi)apers, and 6.6 magazines. Women who 
reporteil no membership in organizations (16 per cent) 
read 2.7 books (in a year), 1.7 newspapers and 2.2 maga- 
zines. Women who reporteil membership in three or four 
organizations (about 17 per cent) reported 7 books (in a 
year), 1.7 newspapers, and 4.9 magazines.” Again it may 
be assumed that a selective process was operating in these 
cases, and that the leaders in a community w'ho have 
broad interests are attracted to organizations and also 
engage in a wide variety of reading activities. 
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Of the eight factors to which reference has been made, 
the amount read seems to be most closely related to the 
educational advantages which individuals have had, to 
the kind of work in which they are engaged, and to their 
place of residence. The relationship is less pronounced 
between the amount read and age, membership in clubs, 
and attendance at movies. In all probability the two 
items mentioned last are merely evidences of broad in- 
terests on the part of some people. The findings of Par- 
sons and Farnsworth suggest the need of more intensive 
and carefully controlled studies of the influence of various 
factors on the amount of reading in different types of 
communities. 

In addition to determining the existence of relation- 
ships, such as those which have been reported, studies 
are needed which endeavor to determine how conditions 
can be improved. For example, what steps can be taken 
to develop broader reading interests, and. in many cases, 
ability to read better on the part of people who have had 
meager educational advantages? Furthermore, we need 
to know more definitely why rural people read far less 
than city people. The inaccessibility of good books in 
many communities seems to be an important factor. Do 
rural people have interests which can be satisfied through 
reading? If not, what agencies and methods may be u.'sed 
to stimulate them? Similar questions arise concerning the 
reading interests of people engaged in different types of 
work. In other words, this section of the report suggests a 
variety of interesting problems which merit careful study 
and thorough investigation. 

The Kinds of Material Read 

The reports concerning what adults read convey radi- 
cally different impressions relative to the quality of the 
material read. These differences are strikingly illustrated 
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in the following contrast presented in Farnsworth’s study. 
In 1921, The Outlook requested one thousand of its read- 
ers selected at random to send in a list of ten favorite 
living authors in the order of their preference. After tab- 
ulating and interpreting the returns, the following conclu- 
sions were reached: “There is little evidence of love for 
the sensual — ^neither is there a marked passion for sensa-. 
tionalism. In the main, I think the vote is for simplicity 
and directness. It stands for a sense of humor. All in all, 
the list is sound and significant.” (32:9.) 

In contrast with this optimistic view Farnsworth 
quoted the conclusions of Frank H. Chase, Reference Li- 
brarian, Boston Public Library, based on observations 
and various studies of what people in Boston read. “The 
first thing to emerge as I went about asking questions was 
that the people’s reading has broken loose from all tra- 
ditional bounds and standards. The second was the over- 
whelming bulk of reading matter supplied by the daily 
newspapers, and eagerly consumed by the public. All 
other sources of reading are completely dwarfed by the 
output of the daily press.” After discussing the amount 
of reading, he continues: “It is sensation, not information 
that the public of the newspapers — our greatest reading 
public — most urgently demands. The aim of the modern 
newspaper is to get readers, circulation — for circulation 
brings advertising” (32:9-10). Chase found from book- 
sellers, however, that Papini’s Life of Christ had been 
the best seller next to fiction and that 7.500 copies of 
Robinson’s Mind in the Making had been sold as com- 
pared with 6, (XX) copies of Zane Grey’s CaW of th-e Can- 
yon (prior to the publication of a cheap edition). 

Numerous examples could be given which present 
equally varied evidence and opinions concerning what 
adults read. The explanation for these differences lies in 
the fact that observations and studies have been made 
under various conditions, for different purposes, and by 
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people whose views differ radically. For these reasons, 
it will be practically impossible to present an accurate 
account here of what adults read. The plan has been 
adopted, however, of presenting the results of a number 
of studies of the newspapers, magazines, and books that 
are read by adults. 

The Content of Newspapers 

A very encouraging report was printed by the Globe 
Democrat Publishing Company (39) in 1924, as a result 
of a survey made for that paper by the D’Arcy Advertis- 
ing Company, to the effect that the desirable qualities of 
newspapers mentioned most frequently by 80,797 people 
interviewed were dependability and clean news. In view 
of this report, it is difficult to explain why people in some 
cities follow radically different standards in selecting 
newspapers. For example, between 1921 and 1927, the 
tabloids increased 1.597,091 in circulation in New York 
City, while the “respected” papers, as expressed by the 
New Republic, lost 175.000 ( 30). 

Analysis of an Issue of the Chicago Tribune 

The general circulation of newspapers for the country 
as a whole was shown in Table III and will not be dis- 
cussed further at this point. Analyses of the content of 
newspapers have supplied interesting evidence of the 
types of rearling material provided for the public. For 
example, Donovan, after analyzing the July 21, 1924, 
issue of the Chicago Daily Tribune, reachefl the following 
conclusions: “The topics which received by far the 
greatest amount of space, as shown by the number of lines 
devoted to them, were, in the order of emphasis, athletics, 
markets, crime, and government and politics. Of those 
topics which occupied the front page, crime led all the 
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rest. Reports of accidents also received prominent place- 
ment. Government and politics came third” (25:371). If 
the assumption that is often expressed is right, namely, 
that newspapers print what the public wants, then grave 
questions may be raised concerning the interests of the 
newspaper public in Chicago. 

COMPABISON OF CONTENT OF NEWSPAPERS IN 1899 
AND 1924 

In order to find out if there has been any material 
change in the content of newspapers over a period of 
years, the Xatioii (29) compared the space devoted to 
various subjects in 110 newspapers printed in 14 cities 
in 1899 and in the same number of newspapers printed 
in 03 cities in 1924. The results of the. analyses are pre- 
sented in Table XIV. The former study was made by 
Delos F. Wilcox and the latter by Paul W. WTiite. 

A comparison of the percentages for the two dates re- 
veals some verj' interesting tendencies. The War News 
of 1899 doubtless referred to negotiations following the 
Sjjanish American War and the first dispatches concern- 
ing the Boer War. The proportion of space devoted to 
news has decrea.sed by more than 25 per cent. The per- 
centage of si)ace devoted to foreign affairs has almost 
doubled owing to the significant changes in Europe and 
our gn'ater relation to them. “Politics remains about the 
same, while crime shows a notable increase. The percent- 
age of space devoted to sport shows large expansion, 
while in society news there is a tremendous slump.” Other 
significant interpretations follow: 

More striking than any changes in news policy, however, 
is the decreased space given to opinion. Tlie percentage devoted 
to editorial utterance has been reduced by more than two- 
thirds, while letters to the editors have been cut to about one- 
sixth of their former quota. The decline in the editorial in- 
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fluence and importance of American newspapers has long been 
a familiar fact. So far as space goes, Mr. White finds that the 
decline is not only proportional but actual, the newspapers 
examined printing an average of fifty-six inches of editorial 
a day in 1924 as against sixty-five inches in 1899. This cur- 
tailment of letters to the editor Mr. White regards as “evidence 
of the lost intimacy between reader and editor.’’ It is also due 
to the tendency toward standardization of thought, with an 
increasing contempt on the part of the wealthy owners of the 
modern press for the views of readers, and an unwillingness 
to give dissenting opinion a chance to express itself. 

TABLE XIV ♦ 

Comparison of Percent \ces of Space in Newspapem Devoted to 
VvRiors Subjects in 1899 and in 1924 


Subjects 

PERrEXTAGES 

1899 I 

1924 

I News 

55.3 

40.5 

1 War nows 

17.9 

0 

2 General 

21.8 

22.1 

Foreign 

12 

2.3 

Politics 

6.4 

6.5 

Crime 

31 

4.9 

Miscellaneous 

11.1 

8.4 

3 Special 

15.6 

18.0 

Business 

82 

7.9 

Sport 

5.1 

72 

Theater 


1.5 

Society 

22 

.8 

Radio 


.9 

II Illustrations 

3.1 

57 

Ill Literature 

24 

5 3 

IV Opinion 

7.1 

2.7 

1 Editorials 

3.9 

22 

2 Letters 

32 

.5 

V Advertisements 

32.1 

453 

1 Classified 


14.3 

2 Display 


313 


* Rearranged from author’s data, p. 724-5. 


Finally, and perhaps most important of all, one notes that 
the proportion of space devoted to advertising has increased 
by about 50 per cent. In actual amount the advance is still 
more impressive, the daily average of advertising having 
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jumped in twenty-five years from 539 inches to 1,172 inches. 
It is only another proof, of course, of the increased com- 
mercialization of our press. As Mr. White puts it: “It is 
evident that the business department of a newspaper has be- 
come more and more important. When one considers that in 
the last twenty-five years the circulation of daily newspapers 
throughout the United States has jumped approximately 
15,000,000, and that the financial demands of present-day 
journalism have grown consistently more complex, there is seen 
to be ample cause for this development.’* (29:725.) 

Contents of Newspapers Preferred by Readers 

In order to find out what subjects in newspapers are 
of most interest, Ross (104) observed passengers on the 
New York subway. Of 1,837 passengers who were counted, 
765 (41 per cent) were reading. Of these 41 were reading 
books, 23 magazines, and 701 newspai>ers. Observations 
of the kinds of material read were maide on 253 passen- 
gers. The results are presented in Table XV. The entries 
in the table show that sports, cartoons and photographs, 


TABLE XV* 

Rank or Intdost in Newspaper Subjects Pbbferred bt 253 Adults 


Rank Subjicts 

NrifBBR 

Rbadino 

Rank Subjects 

Number 

Reading 

1 Sports 

47 

15 National news 

5 

2 Cartoons 

34 

16 Classihed ads 

4 

3 Photographs 

33 

17 Industrial 

4 

4 Personal violence 

18 

18 Theater 

4 

5 Disaster 

11 

19 Social violence 

4 

6 Finance and trade 

10 

20 Science and invention. 

3 

7 Foreign newspapers . . . 

10 

21 Indictment and jail . . . 

3 

8 Serial story 

10 

22 Literature, art, music. . 

2 

9 Editorial 

9 

23 Society and parties . . . 

2 

10 Foreign news 

9 

24 Cross-words 

2 

11 City news 

7 

25 State news 

I 

12 Personal and human in- 


26 Education and schools. 

1 

terest 

7 

27 Church 

1 

13 Divorce 

6 

28 Home, garden 

1 

14 Display ads 

5 

29 Radio 

0 


* BtarniDged from author's data, p. 218. 
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and sensational news are very popular. It is evident that 
there is some correlation between the interest of readers 
and the tendency reflected in the comparison of the con- 
tent of newspapers in 1899 and 1924. If greater interest in 
national and international news, large civic problems and 
editorials is essential to good citizenship, then the public 
schools and those interested in adult education face a 
problem of great magnitude. 

Magazines Read 

The magazines which are read vary widely in different 
states, as shown in Table V. The results of only one local 
study will be presented. It was made by Farnsworth 
(32:19) who determined the eighteen best sellers at news- 
stands in four communities in Utah. They are listed in 
Table XVI. The entries in the table show a wide variety 
of tastes. The fact should be noted that very few maga- 
zines of the literary type are included. 

TABLE X\T • 


Eighteen Best Selling Mag.\zines at New88t\nds in Utah 


Rank 

Name of Magazine 

Rank 

Na-Mk of .Magazine 

1 

Ladies Home Journal 

10 

True Stones 

2 

McCall’s Magazine 

11 

Tnie Romances 

3 

American Magazine 

12 Hcarst’s Interimtion:;! 

4 

Saturday Evening Post 
Woman’s Home Companion 

13 

Motion Picture Magazine 

5 

14 

Red Book Magazine 

6 

Good Housekeeping 

15 

Liteniry Digest 

7 

Physical Culture 

16 

Motion Picture Classic 

8 

Cosmopolitan 

17 

Whiz Hang 

9 

Pictorial Review 

18 

True Confessions 


* Bearranged fr&ia author’s data, p. 19. 


Magazines Which Are Circulated in Largest 
Numbers 

A somewhat broader view of the magazine interests of 
the public can be secured from a list of the magazines 
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with subscriptions over a half million. The facts pre- 
sented in Table XVII were secured from data concerning 
the magazines in general circulation as published in the 
American Newspaper Annual and Directory for 1928. 

TABLE XVII 

Circulation of Lrading Magazines in thei Unitesd States 


Magazine Circulation 


Ladies Homo Journal . . . 2,498,310 
Saturday Lvonmi? Post. 2,295,388 
Woman’s Home Com- 

]>anmn 2,235.488 

Met '.ill’s Ma^raZiiie 2.225,390 

Picion.il ]{v\iv\\ 2.224,104 

Aimiicaii M.aK.'izme .... 2,162.252 
Tni(‘ Story Ma^?azinc . . 2.084,621 
HouM’iiolti Magazine .. 1,664,523 
Hearsl’s International 
Co.sinupolitan Magazine 1,636,856 

Literal^’ Dig(‘.st 1.570,000 

(lood Housekeeping 1,442,174 

Liberty 1,378,731 

C\)Ilief’.s Weekly 1,327.875 

Delineator 1^77,369 

Strec’t and Smith Com- 
bination 1,275.119 

Illade and Ledger 1.250.000 

Woman’s World 1.243,774 

(Jentlewoman 1,117,987 

Vieker>’ and Hill List... 1.096.052 
National (Jeogntphic ... 1,040.715 
P(‘oj»le’s Popular Monthly 1,031,547 


Magazine Circulation 


Needle Craft Magazine. . 1,024,866 

Comfort 1,010,646 

People’s Home Journal.. 963.825 
Home Friend Magazine. 903,156 
Better Homes and Gar- 
dens 888,779 

Farmer’s Wife 811.188 

Where-to-Go 773,067 

Columbia 748.521 

Red Book Magazine 746.754 

Pathfinder 739.607 

Household Journal 733.532 

American Legion 

Monthly 676,701 

Ever>'day Life 663.000 

Modem Home Making. . 659.345 

Mother’s Home Life 649.340 

McCall’s Quarterly 625.000 

Modem Pnscilla 615.316 

Tme Romances 603.685 

Photoplay 518,751 


Todays Housewife and 
Woman and Home — 503,369 


A striking fact revealed by the table is the tremendous 
number of magazines published that relate to the home 
and to the interests of women. Another significant fact 
is the almost complete absence of the so-called literary 
magazines. The circulation of such magazines as the At- 
lantic Monthly, Century, Current Opinion, Harper’s 
Magazine, The Independent, The Outlook, Scribner’s 
Magazine and the World’s Work, all fall well under the 
five hundred thousand mark. 
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Content op Magazines 

Several analyses have been made of the content of 
magazines. The results of two of them will be summarized 
briefly at this point. Donovan (25:371) made an analysis 
of the contents of the Literary Digest for July 19, 1924. 
The topics in the order of their importance, as determined 
by the number of column lines devoted to them, were 
government and politics; nature; personal glimpses; 
music, art and literature; science; religion; investments 
and finance; wit and humor; poetry; current events; and 
personal items. As compared with the results of Dono- 
van’s newspaper analysis, this study indicates that the 
content of magazines is much more substantial and cos- 
mopolitan in character. 


Magazine Topics Listed in the Reader’s Guide 

A far more comprehensive study has been made of the 
content of magazines under the direction of Bobbitt (10) 
who had the topics listed in the Reader’s Guide to Peri- 
odical Literature, 1919, 1920, and 1921, tabulated and 
classified. The results for forty-six topics are presented in 
Table XVIII. 

The entries in Table XVIII are very impressive. They 
show that certain magazines, at least, print a substan- 
tial and productive type of material. The study, however, 
did not include those magazines, the contents of which 
have been seriously questioned during recent years. In 
commenting on the relative importance of topics in the 
table, Bobbitt refers to the fact that it might be assumed 
that the topics of largest importance tend to gravitate 
toward the head of the list. But, he continues, “we can- 
not be entirely sure of this. Because of the general petti- 
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ness and immediacy of native human interests, there are 
reasons to think that the reverse might be the case. In 
the aggregate, man seems to prefer to dwell on the little 
things that make up his existence from hour to hour and 
is reluctant to dwell on the things that are large and high 
and intrinsically important. He will attend to the large 
things when they reach the point where they worry him, 
but only because they worry him and not because of their 
inherent importance. It seems to be a fact that in general, 


TABLE XVIII 

Topics Tre.\tbd in Peiriodical Liter.atitre 
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Amount op Book Reading 

All of the evidence presented in earlier sections of this 
report show conclusively that most people devote far less 
time to the reading of books than to reading other types 
of material. Furthermore, the number of books read dur- 
ing six months or a year, as revealed by the studies of 
Parsons (91) and Farnsworth (32), is strikingly small on 
the average. Some people, of course, read a large number 
of books while a vast majority of those questioned seldom 
read books. One reason why many people fail to read 
books, as determined by Parsons (91:102-3), is that 
reading is hard for them and they do not have courage to 
undertake the reading of a whole book. In other ca.<5es he 
found that adults are not interested in books and arc per- 
fectly satisfied with the type of reading opportunities 
provided by newspapers and magazines. In spite of these 
facts, it is interesting and encouraging to note the tre- 
mendous rate at which book reading is increasing. In 
Chicago, for example (91:14), the population in ISttO was 
1,099.850 and the library circulation was 843,971 ; in 1900 
the population was 1,698,575 and the circulation was 
1,749,775; in 1910 the population was 2,185,283 and the 
circulation was 1,805,012; in 1920 the population was 
2,701,705 and the circulation w'as 7,651,928. The very 
rapid increase between 1910 and 1920 has continued since 
that date with even greater acceleration. 

Types of Books Preferred 

A very interesting analysis has been made by Donovan 
(25) of the types of books preferred. His findings are 
quoted somewhat at length because they are typical of 
records and reports from other sources. The first step 
which Donovan took was to determine the types of books 
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withdrawn from the Chicago Public Library in 1923. 
Table XIX gives the percentage for each of seven types 
of books drawn out. The entries in the table show that 
more than half of the books withdrawn were fiction. 
They indicate also a decided preference for material that 
can be read for recreation. This tendency is verified by 
practically all circulation data reported by librarians for 
a number of years. 


TABLE XIX • 

Percentage of Each of Sbvet^ Types op Books Drawn Out op the 
Chicago Public Library in 1923 


St-b.ieots 

Percentage 

Arts and scacncos 

228 

Lit (*rat lire and lanj^iiage 

8.8 

Histur>’ and biography 

5.7 

Travel 

28 

Theology, etc 

2.8 

Fiction 

Adult 

463 

Juvenile 

6.0 

Foreign life 

4.8 



* Rearranged from author’s data, p. 374. 


The second step taken by Donovan was to interview 
those in charge of the Kroch International Book Store 
and of Marshall Field's book department. His comments 
and conclusions follow: 

Althougli unable to furnish complete statistical data as to 
the distribution of their sales, they were able to give relative 
ranking and to offer some interesting comments as to the 
nature of the demands made by the public. Their sale of 
fiction exceeds the sale of all other types of literature. There 
is also a liberal and apparently growing demand for biography 
and travel. The sale of children’s books is increasing more 
rapidly than the sale of adult literature. The character of the 
books demanded appears to be of a higher order than formerly. 
People of all classes read more than they did and show more 
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discrimination. Women are more interested than men in 
fiction. People seem to adopt certain fashions in literature 
just as they do in dress; one style appears to prevail for a 
season and then pass out of vogue. Popular interests in read- 
ing may be determined by ever so slight a suggestion. A 
preacher may make a favorable comment on a book, and 
one-tenth of his congregation may call for it at the bookstore 
during the week; a reporter may unwittingly refer to a book 
in reporting some event, and, as a result, the sales of the book 
may instantly run into the hundreds; an editorial always 
produces more of a demand than a book review. Those issues 
which are claiming the public’s attention at any time de- 
termine in a large measure what people read. A great criminal 
trial will send hundreds to the bookstore for works on psy- 
chology, psychoanalysis, and medicine. A prominent man 
hunting in a foreign land will lead others to read books on 
hunting, travel, and foreign countries. 

Since booksellers report that many people become interested 
in a wide range of topics through slight suggestions, the lesson 
for the school to draw from this generalization is that it can 
possibly exercise a much greater influence in directing the 
reading of the general public than it has ever done. If the 
attention of the public is directed to a wide variety of books 
of interest, many will receive suggestions which will result in 
their reading more extensively. (25:373-5.) 

Number of Books in Home 

The view is often expressed that one explanation for 
so little book reading among people in general lies in the 
fact that there are so few books in the home. In order 
to determine the size of home libraries, Wulfekoetter 
(149) through the assistance of branch librarians and 
teachers secured information concerning the libraries of 
2,662 families in Hamilton County, Ohio, in which Cin- 
cinnati is located. The data collected showed that the 
average number of books in the homes of that county was 
120. The average for Cincinnati was 70 and for the county 
outside of Cincinnati, including six towns with population 
ranging from 2,000 to 30,000, was 148. The rural sections 
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representing nine townships showed an average of 94 
books per family. 

The results of the survey suggested two reasons for lack 
of ownership of books in the home. 

The first of these is the accessibility of the public library, 
with its wide-spread system of branches, stations, and school 
deposits covering the entire county, making it easy to seciu'e 
books without the necessity of purchase. Adults interviewed 
expressed the opinion that general needs were supplied by 
the public library, school libraries and lending libraries ex- 
cept, as one woman said “for the books one really loves.” 

The second reason for non-ownership — living conditions — 
seems far more important in its bearing upon the question. 
That the better type home always has books is indicated by 
the high average in such neighborhoods as compared with the 
poorer, congested districts where the average was as low 
as one book per family. Yet from all parts of the city and 
suburbs and even from outlying villages there came the same 
statement^ — there is no room for books in apartments and 
small houses, and they are troublesome in frequent moyings. 
Crowded quarters make necessary either buying and giving 
away books after reading them, or dependence upon public 
libraries or lending libraries according to the financial con- 
dition of the family and its reading habits. (147:1178.) 

Types of Books Owned in Homes 

A study of the types of books owned brought to light 
two significant facts. The first is that “objectionable books 
are conspicuous by their absence.” The lack of new fiction 
suggests that people are depending on libraries or lending 
agencies for their supply of best sellers. If this is true 
libraries have an opportunity to stimulate interest in 
desirable types of books through various forms of pub- 
licity. The second fact is the inferior quality of children’s 
books in the home indicating the need for the education 
of parents by booksellers and librarians with respect to 
appropriate books for children. 
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That the number of the books read and even purchased 
for the home can be increased and the quality improved 
through appropriate means has been demonstrated in 
many conununities throughout the country. As an ex- 
ample, the activities of the women of Corvallis, Oregon, 
as reported by Shuler ( 108 ), after they had decided that 
something should be done to give the community higher 
standards with regard to books, are described: 

The “something which they determined upon was a book 
fair.” They wrote to libraries for lists of good books. They 
scoured the surrounding country for first editions. They bor- 
rowed sets of volumes and good publications of every kind. 
The books which they secured they listed in twenty-six 
divisions, including history, travel, home economics, industry, 
fiction, poetry. Twenty-six committees of women were or- 
ganized, one for each division. And each committee collected 
all of the information it could find in order to be able to 
talk intelligently upon the books in its division. 

The books were displayed in the largest church in town 
during the week of the agricultural fair, and 9,000 persons came 
to see them, townspeople and rural people, business men and 
housewives and children. The visitors saw the rows and rows 
of worthwhile publications. They listened to the information 
given by the women in charge of the various divisions. And 
they went away with lists of books whose purchase will enrich 
that community throughout the years to come. 

It had been said that Corvallis was “not a book-buying 
community.” Today the sale of books in the town has been 
quadrupled, and so much interest has been developed that 
the local newspaper has established a department of book 
review. (106:297.) 


The Corvallis “book fair” is only one of many cam- 
paigns for better books referred to by Shuler. Various 
other devices are employed in different states, cities and 
rural communities. These should be collected, analyzed 
and made available for the stimulation, encouragement 
and suggestions they offer to other communities. 
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Inteeests and Motives That Influence Readers 

The motives which prompt people to read are as varied 
as the character of the material read. In a summary re- 
port based on conferences by Parsons (91) and by Gray 
(43) with more than nine hundred adults, the following 
purposes of silent reading were enumerated: “to keep in- 
formed concerning current events; to secure specific in- 
formation of value in making plans; to learn more about 
events or problems of special interest; to secure the 
opinions of others concerning civic, social, and industrial 
problems; to keep in touch with business or professional 
developments; to secure suggestions concerning efficient 
methods of doing work ; to determine the important items 
in correspondence, messages, and instructions; to follow 
directions; to advance in one’s field of work; to broaden 
one’s range of information ; to keep the mind stimulated 
with important things to think about; to develop a broad 
outlook on life; to secure pleasure and recreation during 
leisure hours; to satisfy curiosity.” Most of the reading 
of adults is done silently. However, there are frequent 
uses of oral reading the purposes of which mentioned 
most frequently are “to inform or entertain others in 
private or public, to increase one’s understanding and 
appreciation of materials read, and to entertain children 
or interest them in reading” (43: 9). This summary 
doubtless emphasizes the more serious and valuable mo- 
tives which prompt adults to read. 

Interests of Those Taking Reading Courses in 
Libraries 

That much reading, prompted by presumably serious 
motives, is done has been revealed in several significant 
studies. For example, Miriam D. Tompkins, Chief of 
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TABLE XX 

SuBJBXTTS OP Individual Reading CouHeeB Applied for in Milwaukbb 
IN 1927 and the Number Applying for Each 


Number 
Subjects Applying 

Number 
Subjects Applying 

Numbeb 
Subjects Applying 

Accounting 

3 

Electricity 

14 

Mining Engineer- 


Adult Education . . 

2 

Elocution 

4 

ing 

2 

Adventure 

7 

Engineering 

3 

Music 

24 

Advertising 

10 

English 

78 

Napoleon 

1 

American Life. . . 

1 

English — ^Business 

22 

Nature 

1 

American Merchant 


Ethics 

1 

Nursing 

8 

Marine 

1 

Etiquette 

10 

Pedagogy 

1 

Archaeology 

1 

Fach)rv Manage- 


Petroleum 

1 

Architecture .... 

6 

ment 

1 

Pharmacy 

3 

Architectural 


Fiction 

47 

Philosophy 

15 

Drawing 

1 

Fiction Writing. . 

2 

Photography 

3 

Art 

12 

Finance 

8 

Plumbing 

2 

Astronomy 

2 

Forestry 

1 

Poetry .” 

4 

Automobiles 

2 

French 

2 

Poultry Raising.. 

1 

Aviation 

11 

fiardenlng 

0 

Printing 

3 

Beauty Culture . . 

3 

(ienernl 

141 

psychology 

61 

Biography 

21 

Geography 

2 

Public Speaking.. 

12 

Bioloev 

3 


1 

Radio 

1 

Bookkeeping .... 

1 

Heating and 


Railroads 

1 

Botany 

1 

Ventilating . . . 

1 

Real Estate 

13 

Boys’ Books .... 

1 

History 

40 

Religion 

15 

Building Estimat- 


Hindus 

1 

Rug Making 

4 

ing 

1 

Home Ec<iiioinlcs. 

0 

Salesmanship . . . 

25 

Business 

-30 

Hotel Management 

1 

Science 

12 

Character Analysis 

1 

Hygiene 

3 

Secretarial 

1 

Carpentry 

3 

Iiiilustrial Welfare 

1 

Show Card Writing 

1 

Chemistry 

5 

Insurance 

2 

Short Story 

8 

Child Training . . . 

2 

Interior iN'corating 

- 4.*) 

Short Story 


China 

2 

International 


Writing 

2 

China Painting . . 

1 

Uelatioii.s 

1 

Social Problems. . 

15 

China ware 

2 

Investments 

1 

Sports 

3 

Citizenship 

2 

•Japanese Life . . . 

1 

Stamp Collecting. 

1 

Club Program . . . 

1 

Jewelry 

2 

Steel Treatment.. 

1 

Clocks and 


Journalism 

10 

Technology 

8 

Watches 

2 

I.nhor 

1 

Telephone 

2 

Commercial Law. . 

3 

Lamps 

1 

Theatricals 

1 

Costume Design.. 

4 

Language 

2 

Theosophy 

1 

Dancing 

1 

I^w 

4 

Traffic Manage- 


Drama 

15 

Literature ... . 

188 

ment 

1 

Drama Production 

1 

Mnthematlcs .... 

4 

Travel 

102 

Drawing 

1 

Manufacturing 


Vocational 


Dressmaking .... 

1 

(Tiemlstry .... 

1 

Guidance 

4 

Economics 

8 

Mechanical Draw'- 


Wells. H. O 

1 

Education 

2 

ing 

8 

Windi>w Trimming 

1 

Education — Indus- 


Merchandizing . . . 

1 



trial 

1 



Total 1207 


Adult Educational Service, Milwaukee Public Library, 
prepared lists of subjects that formed the basis during 
1927 of (a) 1207 individual reading courses which were 
organized under the direction of the Readers’ Adviser to 
meet the special needs of individual readers and (b) 516 
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courses that were prepared and issued by the American 
Library Association in the “Reading with a Purpose” 
series. The subjects of the individual reading courses and 
the number of readers pursuing each are listed in alpha- 
betical order in Table XX. Similar data relative to the 
American Library Association “Reading with a Purpose” 
courses are presented in Table XXI. The striking fact 
revealed by Table XX is the great diversity of interests 
revealed. Those subjects which were applied for most 
frequently, such as “literature,” “general,” “travel,” 
“English,” and “psychology,” suggest a strong desire on 
the part of applicants to extend their range of informa- 
tion and to broaden their horizon. The remaining topics 
indicate a very wide variety of interests both in general 
and in very specific and practical subjects. 

TABLE XXI 

Subjects op the American Library Association Courses Applied for 
IN Milwaukee in 1927 and the Number Applying for Each 


Number 


Subjects Applyixo 


American Education 4 

Americans from Abroad. . 36 

Appreciation of Sculpture 4 

Architecture 18 

BioloRV 7 

Conflicts in American Pub- 
lic O])inion 24 

Ears to Hoar 45 

English Literature 28 

Foreign Relation of the 

United States 3 

Founders of the Republic. 3 

French Revolution 14 

Frontiers of Knowledge.. 17 

Life of Christ 12 

Modem Drama 21 

Modem Essay 6 


Number 


Subjects Applying 


Our Children 20 

Philosophy 36 

Physical Sciences 4 

Pleasure from Pictures . . 14 

Poetr>’ of Our Times .... 19 

Psychology 86 

Religion 12 

Sociology 18 

Some Great American 

Books 8 

Stars 2 

Ten Pivotal Figures 11 

Twentieth Centur>’ Novels 32 

U. S. in Recent Times 12 

Total 516 


The ages of those who applied for individual reading 
courses are shown in Table XXII, together with their 
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status in the course at the end of the year. It is evident 
that people are most concerned with self-improvementll 
between the ages of 14 and 35. The small proportion of 
withdrawals is very gratifying. The statement should be 
added that a majority of the withdrawals were for legiti- 
mate reasons. 


TABLE XXII 

Ages of 1207 Readers Who Applied for Individual Reading Courses 
During 1927 and Their Status in the Courses at 
the End of the Year 


Ages 

Active 

Completed 

Withdrawn 

Totals 

12—13 

9 

0 

mmmm 

9 

14—16 

56 

37 


98 


188 

55 


263 

21—25 

206 

86 

32 

324 


120 

46 

19 

185 

31—35 

78 

26 

9 

113 


43 

13 

4 

60 

41—45 

32 

17 

2 

51 

4e-50 

20 

8 


28 

51—55 

1 

1 

1 

3 

56—60 

1 

0 


1 

Unknown. . . . 

70 


2 

72 

Total 

824 

289 

94 

1207 


Table XXIII shows in general the amount of educa- 
tion which the readers of individual courses had received. 
It is a very significant fact that a large majority of those 
seeking help had only a high school education or less. 
This indicates that the public library is offering means 
for many young people to continue their education under 
guidance. It also indicates that most of those taking indi- 
vidual reading courses need relatively simple reading ma- 
terial. In this connection the fact should be pointed out 
that a considerable proportion of those who withdraw 
from courses did so because of reading difficulties which 
they encountered. 
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TABLE XXIII 

Amount op Education Possessed by 1207 Readers Who Applied pob 
Individual Reiading Courses in 1927 


Amount of EnucATioN Number 


Below eighth grade 21 

Eighth grade 211 

Eighth grade and business 49 

Eighth grade and evening high school 3 

Eighth grade and a university summer course 16 

One year of high school 48 

Two years of high school 89 

Three years of high school 58 

Four years of high school 276 

High school and special course 14 

High school and business 29 

High school and university extension 19 

Technical high school 8 

Some high school 11 

One year of normal 6 

Two years of nonnal 41 

Three years of nonnal 3 

Normal siiccial 8 

One year of college 28 

Two years of college 22 

Three years of college 18 

Four years of college 86 

Post graduate 13 

Foreign education 10 

Not classified 106 

Not classified — very intelligent 10 


Total 1207 


The vocations of the readers are indicated in Table 
XXIV. The groups which are most largely represented 
are stenographers, housewives, students, ofl&ce clerks, 
saleswomen, salesmen, teachers, personnel officers, fac- 
tory workers, bookkeepers, telephone operators. In addi- 
tion, representatives from practically every vocation are 
included. These facts indicate that libraries and other 
agencies of adult education should concern themselves in 
the future with the needs and interests of every type of 
worker. 
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TABLE XXIV 

Occupations of 1207 Readers Who Appued fob Individual Rbadinq 
Courses in 1927 


Occupation Total 

Occupation Total 

Accountants 7 

Advertisers 13 

Machinist Apprentices 1 

Mall Carriers 4 

Mail Clerks 8 

Artists 4 

Auditors 8 

Bank Cashiers 1 

Bank Clerks* 3 

Manicurists 8 

Masons 8 

Matrons 1 

Mechanics 4 

Bookkeepers 31 

Building Superintendents .... 3 

Messengers 4 

Metal Testers 1 

Milliners 5 

Business — Unclassified 4 

Butchers 1 

Buyers 3 

Motormen 1 

Multlgraphers 4 

Musicians 2 

Cafeteria Workers 1 

Music Teachers 8 

Nurses 9 

Carpenters 5 

Cashiers — Stores 1 

Office Clerks 82 

Office Managers 7 

Puckers 1 

Clergymen 2 

Comptometer ()perat(»rs 4 

Construction Mgrs. Wis. Tel. Co. 1 

Confectioners 1 

('redit Clerks 1 

Painters 1 

Payroll Clerk 7 

Personnel Officer 88 

Photographers 1 

Plasterers 1 

Dancing Teachers 1 

Division Mgrs. Tel. Co 3 

Domestic Service 8 

Draftsmen 2 

Dressmakers 6 

Druggists 1 

Drug Clerks 4 

Electricians 14 

Elevator Operators 5 

Employment Mgrs. Ass’t 1 

Engineers — Electrical 1 

En^neers — General 7 

Engineers — Mining 1 

Exchange Mgr. Tel. Co 1 

Factory Managers 1 

Factory Workers 32 

Farmers 1 

Firemen 4 

Floor Managers, Dept. Store.. 2 

Foremen 26 

IMayground Directors 1 

IMumhers 2 

Pres.smen 1 

Printing Trades 8 

Private Secretaries 12 

Hail road Clerks 1 

Heal Estate Dealers 8 

Kesearch Workers 1 

Sales Managers Dept. Store.. 1 

Salesmen 48 

Salesmen — Bond 1 

Salesmen — Dept. Store 20 

Salesmen — Insurance 1 

Saleswomen 54 

Service Dept. Tel. Co 1 

Service lh*sk — Dept. Store ... 1 

Service Manager Dept. Store.. 1 

Shipping Clerks 2 

Social Workers 8 

Stenographers , 122 

Forewomen 1 

Stfick ('lerks , , 6 

Garagemen 2 

Gardeners 8 

Gaa Station Attendants 5 

Hotel Clerks 1 

Housewives 107 

Inspectors 2 

Store Managers 1 

Store Managers* Assistants. . . 1 

Store Owners 1 

Students 103 

Superintendents of Restaurant 1 

Tailors , 2 

Interior decorators 1 

Teachers 87 

Janitors 1 

Jewelers 1 

Journalists 6 

Laborers 8 

Technicians 1 

Telephone Operators 29 

Time Keepers 2 

Toolmakers . . . . , - , . . 1 

Laundry Workers 2 

Lawyers 9 

Librarians 16 

Library pages 17 

Lumber Tallymen 1 

Machinists 7 

Traffic Managers 6 

Truck Drivers 1 

Watch Makers 1 

Y. M. C. A. Secretaries 2 

Not known 87 

Not working 87 
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Ruth Munroe analyzed data concerning 381 women 
and 217 men who sought help in their reading at a public 
library. Her unpublished findings are similar in some re- 
spects to those of Tompkins. With respect to occupation, 
the records showed that clerical workers and salespeople 
requested help most frequently. The professional and 
managerial group was next in number, although the per- 
centage for this group was only 17. Those who worked 
with their hands, either at skilled or common labor, in- 
cluded only 10 per cent of the entire group. The records of 
both Munroe and Tompkins indicate that the woman in 
business seeks the help of libraries in larger numbers than 
the home maker. With respect to education, both investi- 
gators found that the largest group seeking library assist- 
ance comprised high-school graduates and that of the 
remainder the percentage having less than four years 
of high school training was much larger than those hav- 
ing more training. 

The reasons given for seeking help was recorded in 
556 cases. Special interests were responsible in 30 per 
cent of the cases. These varied from Italian Renaissance 
architecture to methods of growing potatoes. A desire to 
acquire general culture was expressed by 24 per cent. 
Vocational needs prompted 20 per cent of the group. 
Twelve per cent were eager to secure help in improving 
their English; 8 per cent were interested in recreatory 
reading ; and 3 per cent each in the care of children and 
in a miscellaneous group of motives. The relatively low 
standing of “recreation” and the “care of children” can 
be explained by the fact that desirable materials along 
these lines are usually suggested quickly at other desks 
in the library than the one occupied by the reference 
librarian. A system of recording conferences and with- 
drawals should be developed which will provide complete 
information concerning the service rendered by librarians. 
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Interests as Revealed Through Questions Asked of 
Reference Librarians 

A second source of information concerning the interests 
and motives of readers are the questions asked of refer- 
ence librarians. 

In a study reported by Charters (18), 119,745 ques- 
tions were collected in 18 cities widely distributed 
throughout the country. These questions were then classi- 
fied under ten different headings as indicated in Table 
XXV. The entries in the table show that people are most 


TABLE XXV » 

Cl.\ssification of 119,745 Rbfeirence Questions 


Class 

Average 

Median 

General 

4.0 

25 

Philosophy 

1.7 

1 5 

Religion 

2.2 

22 

Sociology 

21 4 

22.7 

Philology 

24 

2.4 

Science and technology 

22.5 

18.0 

Fine arts 

13.5 

11.0 

Literature 

11.3 

12.5 

History 

21.0 

24.2 



^ Rearranged from author'H data, p. 152. 


concerned about problems in the fields of the social 
sciences, the fine arts and literature and the natural 
sciences. Furthermore, Charters’ study indicates that 
there is considerable uniformity in different parts of the 
country with respect to the fields represented by the 
questions asked. There is some change from year to year, 
however. Records for Pittsburgh show that 27 per cent 
of the questions asked in the sampling for 1905 related 
to the science fields. “This rose to 37 per cent in 1910, 
and to 43 per cent in 1915; fell to 35 per cent in 1920 and 
to 28 per cent in 1925. The trend of history was symmetri- 
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cally opposite. Interest in sociology has been upwards, in 
fine arts and religion slightly downwards” (18:151). 

The studies of Tompkins, Munroe and Charters show 
conclusively that there is keen interest in many problems 
of large significance and in many highly specialized fields. 
It is difficult to estimate the extent to which libraries 
might be used in the study of social and vocational prob- 
lems if adults had been trained to use libraries and if 
libraries were equally well prepared to provide for the 
reading needs of all members of their respective com- 
munities. As pointed out by Wilson (143) there is need 
of an enlarged conception of the function of the library in 
many localities, and as emphasized by Charters (18) 
there is a constantly growing demand for librarians “who 
in effect are research directors and who are even more 
intensively trained than now.” 

Uses of Recreational Reading 

The motives for recreatory reading are as diverse as are 
those for more serious types of reading activities. It is 
fortunate, indeed, that this is the case. We live in a 
strenuous age, and also one in which a tremendous 
amount of routine work is necessary on the part of many. 
It is quite essential that relief be secured from daily obli- 
gations through various activities of which reading is one. 
The special advantages which attach to reading are that 
it not only provides recreation but it also broadens the 
interests of readers, stimulates good thinking, and pre- 
serves a balance and flexibility of mind which are of the 
greatest importance as individuals advance in years. 

One of the most comprehensive studies of the uses of 
recreatory reading which has been made was carried on 
by Montgomery who secured from 410 adults statements 
concerning their uses of recreatory or leisure-time reading. 
Twelve different groups (80:15) were represented; 
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namely students (57.1 per cent), teachers (1 1.2 per cent), 
housewives (6.8 per cent), professional men and women 
(4.4 per cent), musicians (3.4 per cent), artisans (3.4 
per cent), stenographers (2.9 per cent), librarians (2.9 
per cent), physicians (2.4 per cent), housemaids (2.4 per 
cent), ministers (1.9 per cent), nurses (1.1 per cent). Un- 
fortunately the group as a whole was made up largely of 
students and those in professions. Nevertheless, the study 
reveals a surprisingly wide variety of uses of recreatory 
reading, which are listed in Table XXVI (80:17-21) in 
the order of the frequency with which they were men- 
tioned. Questions may be raised concerning the validity 
of including under “Uses of Recreatory Reading” some of 
the items in the table. However, Montgomery’s entire list 
is presented in order to indicate the wide range of uses 
suggested by those who submitted statements. 

TABLE XXVI 

Uses of Rejcreatort Reading as Reported by 410 Adults 

FREQUENn OF 


Uses of Recbeatort Keadinq Mention 


diversion 203 

Because one likes author 174 

For recommendation of book 156 

For interesting title 151 

For physical rest 145 

To relieve common everj^day experiences 139 

To visualize 132 

To get away from real life 131 

For pleasure 115 

For description 100 

For the titles of pictures 83 

To get concrete imagery 70 

For sensory images 70 

For appeal to certain subjects 70 

To spend time 60 

To read a story after seeing a movie or play 69 

For beautiful pictures 69 

To enjoy sudden changes and sharp contrasts 64 

To keep up with companions 62 

For general knowledge 52 
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TABLE XXYl-Continued 


Feequbnct of 

Uses of Recbbatort Reading Mention 


To increase vocabulary 52 

For comparison 52 

To see what is happening 50 

For sheer love of reading 47 

To satisfy emotions 46 

To relive actual experiences 37 

To relieve monotony 37 

For spiritual guidance 35 

For change of thought 34 

To relieve loneliness 33 

To get beautiful thoughts 33 

To become acquainted with the style of the author 32 

For mental rest 31 

To find how the customs of our ancestors grew up 31 

For popularity of book 31 

Because it is my hobby 30 

For rhythm 29 

To become acquainted with characters 28 

To change emotions 27 

To arouse emotions 27 

To give pleasure to others 27 

To find how people live 25 

For understanding of human nature 25 • 

Because others arc reading 23 

To get in touch with our social heritage 22 

To understand other people 21 

By chance 20 

To get new ideas 19 

To get sleepy 18 

To get viewpoint of others 18 

To get a laugh 16 

To forget an unpleasant incident 15 

For sense of harmony 15 

For the ending 14 

For appearance of book 14 

To read for the siiirit of the selection 12 

For good type of magazine 12 

For beauty of words 12 

For conversation in books 10 

To get news from home 10 

To keep from talking to others 10 

For vicarious excitement 9 

For attractiveness of cover 9 

To understand a movie 8 

To widen our interests 7 
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TABLE XXVI— Concluded 


Fbiquenct or 

Uses or Rbcbbatort Reading Mbntion 


To enjoy poetry 7 

To share results and compare notes 6 

To learn about the author 5 

To be sociable 5 

For inspiration 6 

For joy 4 

For appeal of large print 4 

For interesting reviews 4 

For interesting advertisements 4 

For appreciation 4 

For interesting beginning 3 

To develop imagination 3 

Because book was new 2 

For certain types of stories 2 

For the story 2 

To enjoy music 2 

For beauty of thought 2 

To get pictures of impos^Mbh* idealism 2 

For skilful portrayal of characters 2 

To complete book after having read part as serial 2 

To see how i)eojile achieve success 2 

To name pictures 2 

For quality of pajicr in book 1 

For size of book 1 

For the habit of reading 1 

To see how the title is chosen 1 

To see if story is worth while 1 

To see where to visit when planning a trip 1 

To ans\ver riddles 1 

Feeling of need 1 

To read a siieech after hearing it 1 

To read about a game after seeing it 1 

For dramatization 1 

For personal interest in author 1 


Total 3323 


In order to determine the most popular types of recrea- 
tory reading from the specific items listed in the table, 
the latter were classified into ten main divisions or groups. 
These are listed in Table XXVII (80:31) which shows 
also the total number of uses of recreatory reading under 
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each of the ten divisions as reported by people in dif- 
ferent professions and occupations. 


TABLE XXVII 

Uses op Recreatory Reading op Different Types Reported by 
People in Different Occupations 



Phtbicunb 

s 

1 


S 

5 

Z 

< 

V 

i 

o 

n 

i 

1 

1 ^ 
H 

00 

‘A 

■< 

i 

s 

z. 

< o 

00 

as 

s 

S 

»3 


Total 

Number of replies to 
qucfitionnairc 

10 

8 

5 

10 

14 

27 

12 

46 

14 1 

18 

12 

234 

410 

Satisfaction of curiosities 

17 

4 

4 ! 

13 

16 

59 

24 

115 

24 

27 

27 

596 

927 

Relaxation 

22 

12 

10 

16 

24 

63 

18 

120 

36 

38 1 

16 

357 

732 

Culture 

8 

4 

4 

4 

9 

21 

4 

47 

6 

11 

8 

188 

313 

Emotional satisfaction 
and stimulation 

4 

2 

3 

6 

3 

29 

5 

39 

6 

12 

11 

247 

367 

Vicarious exiienenoe 

6 

2 

1 

10 

7 

20 

10 

38 

9 

15 

12 

127 

257 

Vivul description 

13 

6 

0 

3 

11 

31 

11 

66 

22 

8 

11 

63 

245 

BacksTouiid or atmosphere 
To idle away time 

5 

5 

3 

2 

0 

20 

6 

60 

7 

11 

21 

98 

238 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

4 

3 

7 

1 

5 

0 

87 

118 

Sense of duty 

0 

2 

0 

10 

1 0 

1 

0 

6 

0 

I 7 

3 

1 68 

97 

Physical atti^tiveness of 
book 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

27 

29 

Total Number . . 

75 

37 

24 

74 

71 

248 

81 

499 

^'J 

135 

!(«♦ j 

1S59 j 

3323 


This classification reveals a strong tendency toward 
two main uses of recreatory reading among adults; 
namely, to satisfy curiosities and for relaxation. It also 
shows that recreatory reading of one type or another is 
engaged in by people in various professions and occupa- 
tions. In only a few instances were people found who 
did not read for recreation. Another significant fact re- 
vealed by the study is that groups of readers and in- 
dividuals make various uses of recreatory reading, de- 
pending upon their mood and interests. As suggested 
earlier, it is highly desirable that they should do so. The 
real issue that arises relates to the value of the content 
of what is read. 
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The Effect of Different Advertising Appeals 

Very few studies have been reported in which an effort 
was made to measure the effect of using different motives 
or appeals in inducing people to read. A study by Munroe 
(83) is very suggestive in this connection. She prepared 
six form letters making use of as many different appeals 
in a campaign to get people to come to the library for 
books to read. The motives employed were “practical 
advancement, social prestige, parental affection, recrea- 
tion, curiosity, and culture, that is esthetic and intel- 
lectual interest.” Letters were then sent to a carefully 
selected, representative list of citizens of Cleveland who 
did not hold library cards. The results were analyzed with 
respect to race, nationality, age, sex, and occupation. 
The. Lesults, showed that the strongest appeal was 
^paren tal a ffection.” Intellectual and esthetic interests 
proved of little value in this study. The strength o f prac - 
tical a nd social appeals varied w ith differen t g roups, be ing 
str ong anmng clm cal and higher occupations and weak 
amon^ laBorCTS. he recreational appeal w^as surprisingly 
weal^The same statement may be made concerning the 
value of questions to arouse curiosity. It is difficult to 
explain these findings in view of the large importance of 
“satisfaction of curiosity” and “relaxation” among the 
uses of reading listed in Table XXVII. Such investiga- 
tions as the one by Munroe are very valuable, however, 
because they suggest problems for further intensive study 
which might not be recognized as a result of extensive, 
but less analytical, studies. 

Summary Statements 

The studies of adult reading which have been sum- 
marized suggest a number of significant conclusions. The 
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first is that the reading of newspapers is almost universal 
among adults, and that magazines and books are read 
less widely, the former far exceeding the latter in popu- 
larity, The factors or conditions that are most closely 
related to the amount read are the previous educational 
advantages of the readers, the kind of work in which they 
are engaged, and their place of residence. The relation- 
ship between the amount read and age, membership in 
clubs, and attendance at movies is less pronounced. How- 
ever, wide interest in a variety of activities is usually 
accompanied by a relatively large amount of reading. 
As a rule women read books and magazines more and' 
newspapers less than men.«- 

The second conclusion is that the parts of newspapers 
most frequently read relate to sports and sensa,tiqnal 
news._ Evidence of this fact is revealed both through 
analyses of the content of papers and through studies of 
what people actually read. The rapid increase in the cir- 
culation of tabloids is also suggestive in this connection. 
The decrease in the amount of space devoted to editorials 
and the small evidence of interest in reading about signi- 
ficant social problems and issues of national and inter- 
national importance are regrettable. In this connection, 
those interested in adult education face a problem of 
great magnitude. 

A third conclusion is that there is much good and 
much poor, if not harmful, material read in magazines, 
that the large majority of the magazines published are 
of a popular type appealing in many cases to the in- 
terests of home makers, that the content of magazines 
of the current events type is more substantial and cosmo- 
politan than that of newspapers, and that the literary 
type of magazine is not read widely. As pointed out by 
Bobbitt, it is a common human failing to be interested 
in problems of large importance only when they present 
personal problems to readers or begin to worry them. 
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Lack of interest in magazines which deal with vital social 
problems and which extend experience along wholesome 
lines presents problems to teachers, librarians, and those 
interested in adult education. 

A fourth conclusion is that fiction is the most popular 
type of book read, that people's interests in particular 
books are easily aroused, and that libraries and book 
lending agencies are depended on for popular books much 
more largely than the home library. Efforts made in many 
communities show conclusively that the amount and 
quality of book reading can be notably increased. There 
is need of determining various methods and agencies 
through which improved reading habits with respect to 
books can be secured most economically and effectively. 

One very encouraging sign of the times is that young 
people and adults are making use of the library to con- 
tinue their education along many lines and to study 
specific problems in which they are vitally interested. In 
order that these needs may be fully met, libraries must 
be organized more largely than in the past to provide for 
the reading and study interests of all the citizens of a 
community as contrasted with those of literary inclina- 
tions only. As the library is used more and more widely 
by those of meager educational advantages, the need for 
much simply written material relating to adult problems 
becomes increasingly urgent. 

The fact that a large proportion of adults are inter- 
ested in recreatory reading is very fortunate. The 
character of much of the material read, however, is open 
to criticism. The remedy lies not in suppressing the ten- 
dency to engage in reading for recreation, but rather in 
stimulating and directing the reading interests of adults 
into more profitable fields. In this connection there is 
need of much productive research concerning the motives 
or appeals which influence different types of readers most. 



CHAPTER IV 


The Reading Interests of Special Groups of Young 
People and Adults 

The Probi£m 

Frequent reference has been made in earlier sections 
to the fact that the reading interests of different groups 
vary widely. Both Parsons (91) and Farnsworth (32) pre- 
sented evidence which shows that the amount read varies 
notably among people in different occupations. Tompkins 
submitted records showing that the serious reading in- 
terests of adults relate to almost every field of human 
activity. Montgomery (80) found that the uses of recrea- 
tory reading varied to a considerable extent among those 
who are engaged in different kinds of work. Unfortu- 
nately, intensive studies have been made of the reading 
interests of only a few special groups of young people 
and adults. 

The Newspaper Reading of Business and 

P^ROFESSIONAL Men 

In order to determine the newspaper reading habits of 
business and professional men in New York City, Hotch- 
kiss and Franken (53) carried on an inquiry between 
June 1 and September 1, 1921. A questionnaire was sent 
out from the Bureau of Business Research of New York 
University to 2000 representative members of the fol- 
lowing classes: 
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1. Stock exchange members (entire list). 

2. National advertisers (list supplied by a national 

magazine). 

3. Forwarding and shipping agents (list supplied by a steam- 

ship company). 

4. Doctors (random selection from the Classified Telephone 

Directory). 

5. Lawyers (random selection from the Classified Telephone 

Directory). (53:2.) 

Five hundred ninety-nine replies were received, pre- 
sumably from those most interested in reading. The rec- 
ords were compared with the results of studies of the 
reading habits of other groups. Table XXVIII (53:3) 
shows the number of newspapers reported by the various 
groups tested. The study of the reading of college students 


TABLE XXVIII 

Numbbr op Nbw’spapers Rbao bt Dipfebbnt Gboufb 


Numbib or 
Papebs Read 

Per Cent of 998 
Male ('ollbqb 
Students 



None 

0 

0 

0 

One 

7.8 

60 

14. 

Two 

460 

42.3 

46. 

Three 

267 

25 8 

21. 

Four 

13.9 

17.3 

10. 

Five 

3,7 

50 

3. 

Six 

.8 

1.8 

2. 

Seven 

.4 

.3 

0 

Ei^ht 

.4 

.3 

3. 

Nine 

.1 

1.5 

0 


had been completed a year before in New York City and 
the study of the reading of Chicago business and pro- 
fessional men had been made earlier by Walter Dill 
Scott. The entries in the table reveal striking similarities 
in the number of newspapers read by the different groups. 
In general, about 45 per cent of the men read two news- 
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papers daily and from 21 to 26 per cent read three news- 
papers daily. 

Table XXIX (53:5) compares the preferences of each 
of four groups for ten different features of newspapers. 
The data presented indicate that the interests of New 
York business and professional men and of college stu- 
dents are not unlike. However, finance ranks a little 
lower and sports a little higher with the college group. 
Clerks seem to be much more interested in editorials and 
less in finance, and Chicago business and professional 
men seem to be most interested in local news and politics. 

TABLE XXIX * 

Prefeirbncbb op Each op Four Groups for Tex Different Fr^tures 

OF Nejwspapers 


Fbaturis 

546 Business 
AND Profes- 
sional Men 
OF New York 

988 Male Col- 
lege Students 
IN New York 

91 Male 
(’LI'.RICAL 
Workers in 
New ^ork 

Chicago 
Business 
AND Profes- 
sional Men 

Per 

Cent 

Rank 

Per 

Cent 

Rank 

Per 

t'ent 

Rank 

Per 

Cent 

Rank 

General News . 

19.30 

1 

1972 

1 

16 88 

1 

7.2 

6 

Finance 

16.78 


995 

4 

4 18 

9 

11.3 

3 

Editorials 

11.53 


14.72 

2 

16 40 

2 

90 

5 

Politics 

11.16 


11.38 

3 

820 

5 

158 

2 

Foreign News . 

10.01 

5 

6.08 

6 

8 99 

3 

95 

4 

Sports 

7 59 

6 

876 

5 

891 

4 

58 

8 

Local News . . . 

4.24 

7 

3.36 

10 

4 97 

7 

17.8 

1 

Business Page. 

3.14 

8 

3.35 

11 

2 29 

15 


, . 

Special Articles 

2.70 

9 

4 72 

7 1 

599 

6 

4 3 

9 

Cartoons 

2.39 

10 

2 34 

12 

4 50 

8 1 

4.3 

9 


• Roarranged from author’s data, p. 5. 


In December, 1925, Hotchkiss (52) secured informa- 
tion from 800 advertising managers and 200 advertising 
agency executives relating to newspaper preferences and 
the sections most frequently read. The records secured 
showed that slightly over 67 per cent read two papers. 
It is difficult to explain why advertising executives should 
read fewer papers daily than students or other business 
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and professional men. This comparison assumes, of 
course, that the groups reporting were thoroughly repre- 
sentative, which in all probability was not the case. Inas- 
much as the records relating to the sections of news- 
papers read were summarized separately for each paper, 
they will not be discussed here. 

An important conclusion arising from a study of the 
results of these two investigations is that business men in 
different cities may have widely different interests in 
newspapers and that business executives in the same city 
engaged in different lines of work may differ widely in 
their reading habits. It follows that in order to under- 
stand the reading habits of any group of people in the 
same or different cities, it is necessary to make specific 
studies of the reading proclivities and interests of each 
group that is considered. 


The Independent Reading of College Students 

The facts presented in earlier chapters show that col- 
lege graduates do more reading than other adults who 
have had fewer educational advantages. Furthermore, 
they read with greater discrimination as indicated by the 
fact that they devote a smaller proportion of their total 
reading time to newspapers and far more to books and 
magazines. These tendencies are very commendable and 
lead one to suspect that the habit of independent reading 
is thoroughly established before the end of college days. 
However, there is marked dissatisfaction among college 
instructors, concerning both the amount and the quality 
of the voluntary reading done by students, as indicated 
by the Report of Committee G (102) of the American 
Association of University Professors. Published studies of 
the reading of college students reveal very interesting 
facts. 
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Amount of Reading 

Minis (78) and other members of a committee made a 
questionnaire study among undergraduate students in the 
University of Chicago to determine the amount of time 
used each week in reading serious books and magazines 
not directly connected with their university courses. A 
summary of the replies of 1492 students follows; “170 
or 11.4 per cent report no time devoted to serious read- 
ing; 161, or 10.8 per cent, report 1 hour a week; 300, the 
largest number and 20.1 per cent, report 2 hours a week; 
238, or 16.0 per cent, report 3 hours a week; 188, or 12.6 
per cent, report 4 hours a week; 167, or 11.2 per cent, 
report 5 hours or more a week; the remaining 268, or 
17.9 per cent, report 6 hours or more a week” (78:20). 
The tabulations showed that a majority of the students 
reported three or more hours of serious reading each 
week. The wide variation in the amount read was striking 
and significant. An analysis of the students’ reports and 
university records showed that there were no significant 
differences in the amount of time devoted to serious read- 
ing by students in different college classes, by students 
grouped according to class marks, or by students taking 
two, three, or four majors of work. 

The findings at the University of Chicago are not un- 
like those secured at the University of Rochester in a 
survey which was made in 1925, the results of which were 
contributed by M. W. Abell of the University of Roch- 
ester Library, The modal number of hours each week de- 
voted to serious reading of books and magazines not 
directly connected with college work was 2. The range 
was from 0 to 12 hours in the case of women and from 
0 to 24 hours in the case of men. As compared with the 
amount of book and magazine reading reported in Table 
XII, page 35, it is evident that college students are not 
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devoting as much time to independent reading as those 
who have graduated. Since a major part of the day is 
spent on required assignments it is doubtful if college 
students should be expected to do as much independent 
reading as those who find in reading rest and relaxation 
from the varied activities of the day. Furthermore, the 
fact should be borne in mind that with the large influx of 
students into higher institutions during recent years 
many are now attending college who do not have keen 
intellectual interests. 

Studies of the amount of newspaper reading done by 
college students show that they read on the average two 
newspapers daily. The records for 998 students in New 
York reported in Table XXVIII, page 70, indicate that 
46 per cent read two papers daily and 26.7 per cent read 
three papers daily. These percentages are slightly higher 
than the corresponding data for business and professional 
men in New York City. Unpublished records for 476 stu- 
dents in the University of Rochester harmonize closely 
with those for students in New York City. The additional 
fact, revealed by the study at the University of Roches- 
ter, is that the men do somewhat more reading of news- 
papers than the women. 

What Students Read 

Very few studies have been published concerning the 
parts of newspapers read by students. The study by 
Hotchkiss and Franken (53) showed that 988 male col- 
lege students in New York preferred general news, edi- 
torials, politics, finance, sports, and foreign news in the 
order mentioned. These are unusually commendable pref- 
erences. The survey at the University of Rochester showed 
that the men preferred the front page, the sport page, 
local news, the comics, and the editorials in the order 
indicated, and that the women preferred the front page, 
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local news, editorials, the comics, and ads in the order 
mentioned. In these respects they are not unlike adult 
readers in general. The differences between the prefer- 
ences of the male students in New York and in the Uni- 
versity of Rochester are suflSciently marked to justify the 
conclusion that either these studies were not made on 
the same basis or that the newspaper reading interests 
of college students vary as much as the interests of 
business men or other groups of adults. 

Studies of the magazines read by college students re- 
veal a very respectable list. Baird found in 1916 that 
among one hundred freshmen at the University of Pitts- 
burgh “critical journals and reviews outnumber all 
others, their nearest competitors being general magazines 
of the Cosmopolitan type. The most popular periodical is 
the Literary Digest with forty-one readers, followed by 
the Atlantic Monthly with thirty-two readers, The Sat- 
urday Evening Post with thirty-one readers, the Ladies’ 
Home Journal with sixteen readers, McClure’s with ten 
readers, and the Cosmopolitan with nine readers. Nine 
students read fashion papers, five read technical journals, 
three subscribed to comics, and athletics and religious 
publications had two adherents each” (4:256). 

In unpublished studies made during Freshmen Week 
in 1925 and in 1926 at the University of Maine, it was 
found that the young men preferred the Literary Digest, 
American, Saturday Evening Post, National Geographic, 
Popular Science, Cosmopolitan, Country Gentleman, and 
Popular Mechanics, and the young women preferred the 
Literary Digest, American, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping, Saturday Evening Post, National Geo- 
graphic, Cosmopolitan, Woman’s Home Companion, Pic- 
torial Review. In a study made at the University of Mis- 
souri, Severance (106) found that the following maga- 
zines were read most frequently between February 9 and 
March 1, 1926: Saturday Evening Post, American, Good 
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Housekeeping, Literary Digest, Collier’s, Popular Science, 
Atlantic Monthly, Ladies’ Home Journal, Theatre Mag- 
azine, Golden Book, Harpers Magazine, Asia, Scientific 
American. Although the order preferred differs somewhat 
in the various institutions referred to, the fact is note- 
worthy that students are reading reasonably good types 
of magazines. 

In a study of the books read by students in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Severance (106) found that during a 
period of two weeks “there were 329 books borrowed by 
students from the general library for general reading. 
Two hundred and eight of these were fiction, thirty-two 
poetry, twenty history description, eighteen biography, 
seven religion, eight drama, and thirty-four miscella- 
neous.” The 523 books borrowed from the rental collection 
were of the modern popular type. Although the total 
number of books withdrawn was relatively small, Sev- 
erance concluded that the selections were very good and 
deserved commendation. 

Hale and Carroll (49) reported the names of the 
authors whose books were read most frequently by 143 
students at Cornell University. The list follows in the 
order preferred; Dickens, Mark Twain, Stevenson, 
Shakespeare, Tarkington, Zane Grey, Dumas, Kipling, 
London, Doyle, G. S. Porter, Conrad, Poe, Scott, Sabatini, 
0. Henry, Cooper, Sinclair Lewis, Thackeray, Hugo. A 
glance at the list shows that “with the possible exception 
of four or five, all of these authors rank very high in liter- 
ature. It is noteworthy that all of them but Shakespeare 
are novelists or writers of short stories, and that the great 
romancers and recounters of exciting adventure are much 
more in evidence than the great realists” (49:260). In 
addition forty-eight biographies were read by 87 stu- 
dents; thirty-nine poets were read by 127 students; nine- 
teen playwrights, exclusive of Shakespeare, were read by 
68 students; twenty-nine books on history were read by 
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60 students; fourteen books on philosophy were read by 
20 students; seventeen essays were read by 45 students; 
seventeen books on science were read by nineteen stu- 
dents; seven religious books were read by 22 students; 
nine technical books on English were read by 10 students. 

Constructive Steps 

If the studies which have been reported give a reason- 
ably accurate picture of the amount and quality of the 
reading among college students, then the conclusion may 
be drawn that the reading which is done is reasonably 
good in quality. The chief criticism which may be made 
relates to the amount of time devoted to independent 
reading by students in general. College associations are 
seriously studying ways and means of increasing the 
amount read and of improving its quality. Some of the 
suggestions which have been offered by the Committee 
on Methods of Increasing the Intellectual Interests and 
Raising the Intellectual Standards of Undergraduates 
(102) follow: choose “instructors of broad reading and 
human interests,” shape courses so as to stimulate in- 
terest and outside independent reading; excuse good 
students from routine requirements and map out for them 
much independent reading; provide opportunity for stu- 
dents to read for honors on a voluntary basis; arrange 
stimulating lectures to show students the value and neces- 
sity of much good, independent reading; provide com- 
fortable and attractive reading rooms. These are but 
samples of the scores of methods which are being tried 
out in various institutions. After appropriate reading fa- 
cilities have been provided and time reserved for inde- 
pendent reading activities, one of the chief problems is to 
secure the needed stimulus from instructors. As expressed 
by Baird, “Let the instructor be an enthusiast in his sub- 
ject, alive to its latest developments, and with an active 
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appreciation of the human values involved and there 
will be little cause to complain about the barren brains 
of his students” (4:257). 

The Reading op College Alumni 

It is an interesting and significant fact that colleges are 
not only concerning themselves with the independent 
reading activities of their students, but are also making 
careful studies of the reading of their alumni and are 
taking steps to stimulate desirable types of reading 
among them. Daniel L. Grant, The University of North 
Carolina, who is Chairman of the Committee on the 
Study of the Continuation of Intellectual Relations Be- 
tween Colleges and Alumni, has made a preliminary sum- 
mary of questionnaire returns concerning magazine read- 
ing from alumni of sixteen different institutions. These 
institutions and the number of alumni submitting data 
are Cornell (320), Cumberland (125), Harvard (454), 
University of Illinois (254), University of Nebraska 
(261), Oberlin (175), Ohio State University (570), Ohio 
Wesleyan University (222), Penn State College (438), 
Purdue University (156), Stanford (480), University of 
Texas (203), and Wesleyan (in Connecticut) (153). The 
ten magazines reported most frequently by these alumni 
follow in the order named: Literary Digest, Saturday 
Evening Post, American Magazine, National Geographic, 
Atlantic Monthly, World’s Work, Cosmopolitan, Review 
of Reviews, Collier's, Outlook. Other magazines men- 
tioned frequently are Good Housekeeping, Harpers, Cen- 
tury, Scribners, Time, La<Res Home Journal, professional 
magazines and religious magazines. Assuming that the 
records secured are representative it may be concluded 
that college alumni in general engage in a substantial 
tjrpe of magazine reading. 

As indicated earlier, colleges are endeavoring to stimu- 
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late and direct the reading interests of alumni after leav- 
ing college. One example is included which describes the 
plan adopted by the Alumnae Association of Smith Col- 
lege. The information that follows was supplied by Mary 
Dunham, Librarian, Smith College. 

The Directed Reading Plan was instituted in the fall of 
1924, as part of the service of the Alumnae Association to 
its members. To each member who so requested, a book list 
was sent without charge: the same method has been followed 
each fall with the addition of new lists. There were twelve 
lists the first year; in 1925, six were added; in 1926, three 
more, and this past year, three more. The three lists that 
have been added this year follow quite closely corresponding 
courses now given in college. 

Almost immediately interest was expressed in the Plan 
on the part of libraries and individuals other than alumnae. 
This interest had not been anticipated, but it was finally de- 
cided to supply the lists, charging, however, a small fee for 
them. 

No examinations are held on the reading done nor are 
itemized reports required. But in the spring a white slip is 
sent to each recipient of a list, and these are answered and 
returned to the Alumnae Ofiice. It is from the information 
obtained in this way that the subjects for the coming year are 
often secured. 

The demand for the lists continues in a suflSciently satisfac- 
tory degree to warrant the continuance of the Plan. This year 
there were about 1500 requests, a great many of them coming 
from alumnae who have had the lists in previous years. In 
many cases they are desired for study-groups as well as for 
personal reference. 

The most popular list, ever since it was compiled in 1925, 
is No. 13, relating to Child Psychology. All classes are repre- 
sented in the requests for the lists, the more recent ones main- 
taining a somewhat higher percentage of interest. 

The Newspaper and Periodical Reading of School 

Principals 

In an intensive study of school principals in Ohio 
cities and exempted villages Morrison ( 82 ) secured in- 
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formation concerning the number of newspapers read 
regularly by principals and the number of professional 
and non-professional magazines taken. He found that 
“fifty per cent or more of each of the four groups (ele- 
mentary, junior high, high school, non-classified) read one 
or more weekly newspapers. All except a few in the 
smaller cities take and read regularly one or more local 
daily newspapers. Approximately 75 per cent of each 
group reads one or more daily newspapers printed in cities 
other than the one in which he is working. The reading 
of a daily newspaper, printed outside the city in which 
one is working, is one means of increasing the breadth of 
one’s outlook on life” (82:32). Questions naturally arise 
concerning the principals who do little or no such reading. 

Concerning magazine reading, Morrison found that 
“the average principal takes and reads regularly three 
professional and three non-professional magazines. Alto- 
gether 123 professional and 124 non-professional maga- 
zines were named. Yet out of these large groups only 
3 professional and 5 non-professional magazines were 
named by ten per cent or more of each group” (82:34). 
Among the professional magazines read most widely by 
the Ohio principals are The Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, The Ohio Educational Monthly, The 
Ohio Teacher, The School Review, Teachers College Rec- 
ord, The Elementary School Journal, The Normal In- 
structor, the Jotirnal of Educational Administration and 
Supervision, and the School Board Journal. The non- 
professional magazines read by ten per cent or more of 
the principals of each of the four groups are The Amer- 
ican, The Literary Digest, The National Geographic, The 
Saturday Evening Post, the Atlantic Monthly, and the 
Ladies Home Journal. On the basis of Morrison’s find- 
ings, it may be assumed that school principals read a 
reasonably good type of non-professional magazine. An 
important question suggested by Morrison’s findings re- 
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lates to the small amount of reading done by some prin- 
cipals. 

The Reading op Young Industrial Workers 

A number of studies of the reading habits of young 
industrial workers have been made which reveal signi- 
ficant findings. The results of three of them were avail- 
able for use in this summary; namely, a study made by 
Rasche in Milwaukee, one by Jefferis in Chicago, and 
one by Ormsbee in Philadelphia. The findings of these 
investigators are of peculiar significance in this report be- 
cause they supply most of the information available con- 
cerning the reading habits of industrial workers who make 
up a considerable proportion of our population. It is 
reasonable to assume, however, that the present genera- 
tion of young workers read more than adults in industry. 

It is important at the beginning of this study of the 
reading interests of young workers to know something of 
their general ability as revealed through intelligence tests. 
In discussing this point Jefferis quotes as follows from 
Hopkins, “The Intelligence of Continuation School Chil- 
dren in Massachusetts”: “The first important fact thac 
stands out very prominently in our results is that con- 
tinuation-school children arc a selected group of young 
people. While their scores overlapped those of pupils of 
the same age who have remained in school, their median 
score was 35 points below that of the latter group” 
(58:19). 

Facts relating to the reading achievement of young 
workers are also significant. Jefferis gave the Monroe 
Standardized Silent Reading Test, for Grades VI, VII, 
and VITI, and the Burgess’ Scale for Measuring Ability in 
Silent Reading to 380 Chicago continuation school youths 
from 14 to 17 years of age. For purposes of comparison 
these tests were also given to 169 state normal school 
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freshmen from 16 to 22 years of age. The records showed 
that the continuation school pupils surpassed in both rate 
and comprehension the eighth grade standard on the 
Monroe test. More than twenty-two per cent of them 
surpassed the median reading score of the normal school 
freshmen on the Burgess scale. It is evident that this 
group of young workers were able to read reasonably 
well. Additional studies are needed to determine if this 
is true of other continuation-school groups. In view of 
the low rating of the Massachusetts group on intelligence 
tests, one is justified in assuming that Jefferis tested an 
exceptionally capable group of young workers. 

Reading Interests of Young Workers in 
Milwaukee 

Rasche (97) secured information from 7,065 part-time 
workers in Milwaukee, ranging in age from 14 to 18 years, 
in order to find out the amount and character of their 
reading of books, magazines and newspapers between 
July 1 and December 1, 1924. The total number of books 
reported was 26,365 and the total number of different 
titles was 9,130. About 75 per cent of the girk reported 
that they had read one or more books and about 70 per 
cent of the new boys in the part-time schools and 60 
per cent of the old boys made similar reports. The per- 
centages of old boys and girls reading magazines were 
slightly smaller than those for books. About 95 per cent 
of both boys and girk reported newspaper reading. It is 
evident, therefore, that “the newspaper has a greater grip 
on young workers than have either magazines or books.” 
This interest develops before they enter employment. It 
strengthens as they grow older. At the time employment 
begins their interest in books is about the same as their 
interest in magazines. As boys grow older, they read rela- 
tively fewer books and magazines, their interest in maga- 
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zines somewhat exceeding their interest in books. As girls 
grow older, however, their interest in magazines increases 
and they retain their earlier interest in books. 

Rasche’s records of the titles of books read show that 
there were 24,006 readings in fiction and 2,359 readings in 
other types of literature. Of the 9,130 different -books 
read, 2,817 were not circulated by the public library be- 
cause they are considered by librarians as unsuitable. 
Nevertheless, they were read at least one time for every 
two times that suitable books wore read. This fact sug- 
gests that one of the urgent problems in improving the 
reading habits of young industrial workers is to arouse 
interest in a better type of reading material. As will be 
pointed out later, Rasche has shown that this can be 
done. Lists follow of the most popular titles among boys 
and among girls: 

Boys 

Boy Scout Series 
Call of the Wild 
Riders of the Purple Sage 
The Three Musketeers 
The Lone Star Ranger 
Treasure Island 
Border Legion 
The Covered Wagon 
The Sea Hatch 
The Last of the Mohicans 


Girls 

Greatheart 

White Sister 

Girl of the Limberlost 

Little Women 

Three Weeks 

Circular Staircase 

Light of the Western Star 

Covered Wagon 

Her Father s Daughter 

Trail of the Lonesome Pine 


The magazines which are most popular among young 
workers are listed below separately for boys and girls: 


Boys 

True Story 
Popular Mechanics 
The American Magazine 
Saturday Evening Post 
CoUiePs 


Girls 

True Story 
ColliePs 

The American Magazine 
The Woman^s Home Com- 
panion 
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Boys 

Radio Neu's 
The Western Story 
The Literary Digest 
Popular Science Monthly 
The Red Book 


Girls 

The Ladies Home Journal 
True Romances 
Photoplay 

The Love Story Magazine 

The Red Book 

The Pictorial Review 


Rasche’s analysis of the magazine reading of these 
young workers brought out some very interesting facts. 
“First, of the total number of magazines read by the new 
pupils a larger part is in the field of fiction than is true 
in the case of the older pupils. The percentage of maga- 
zines of the general type is proportionately greater for the 
older pupils. The interest in the distinctly home magazine 
has decreased for the more mature pupils. This appears 
to be due to greater interest of older pupils in general 
magazines, some of which have home departments in 
them. The popular science magazines are one-fourth of 
the total magazine reading of the new boys and one-fifth 
of that of the old boys. These magazines attract but a 
negligible number of girls. This lack of interest on the 
part of girls in scientific magazines is seemingly offset 
by their interest in home journals. As boys and girls be- 
come older their interest in occupational magazines 
heightens. Both sexes also follow the items in the film 
and screen magazines with growing interest” (97:60). 
The presence of certain magazines among those most 
widely read justify Rasche in his comment that the popu- 
lar short story magazines and the salaciously suggestive 
magazines are all too frequently read. He finds on the 
other hand that the better magazines are chosen more 
frequently as the young worker grows older. 

An analysis of the contents of the newspaper enjoyed 
most by the young workers revealed the following facts: 
The comics are enjoyed by more fban 85 per cent of 
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the workers; the city news is read by from 56 to 74 per 
cent of the workers; advertisements are read by from 31 
to 52 per cent; the story sections are read by from 42 
to 82 per cent; and the world news is read by from 48 
to 74 per cent. Unfortunately, less than 20 per cent have 
acquired the habit of reading editorials. 

Reading Interests of Young Workers in Chicago 

Jefferis (58) has also made an intensive study of the 
newspaper, magazine, and book reading of young workers 
between the ages of 14 and 21. Her data were secured 
from more than 1,800 young workers in Chicago by means 
of questionnaires and interviews. She found that all of 
the young people whom she studied did more or less 
reading. The newspaper was most universally read, being 
reported by more than 98 per cent of the group, which 
is a slightly larger proportion than was reported by 
Rasche. Of the magazines read, the fiction type was most 
popular as revealed by the five reported most frequently; 
namely. True Story, Liberty, Saturday Ei’ening Post, 
Ladies Home Journal and The American Magazine. 
Other magazines read widely by the young men w’ere 
Popular Mechanics, Literary Digest and Boys Life and 
by the young women Woman’s Home Companion and 
True Romances. 

The books which were most popular are Treasure 
Island, Call of the Wild, Heidi, Little Women, Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer and White Sister. The authors 
which were preferred are Zane Grey, Samuel Clemens, 
Gene Stratton Porter and Louisa M. Alcott. Most of the 
reading of young workers is done in the home at night. 
It is interesting and significant that there is high corre- 
lation between current movies and the titles of books 
reported by young people. Jefferis emphasized the fact 
that too many of the books read are “sensational” or 
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“portray exaggerated impossible situations.” Further- 
more, too much of the literature reported is “lacking in 
any literary merit.” It is encouraging, on the other hand, 
to note that Jefferis’ data “reveal no meager interest” 
in that “literature classed as worth while for young 
people.” 

On the basis of personal conferences with young 
workers, from her acquaintance with and personal knowl- 
edge of them and from questionnaire returns verified 
through interviews Jefferis reached the following con- 
clusions: 

(1) That in the reading of the salacious literature in the 
periodicals popular with the young people of this study there 
is design on the part of many of these lads and lasses to avoid 
error. 

(2) That the appeal of these young people is for literature 
which portrays life or action. To this end, the average youth 
enjoys a dramatization such as Jean Val Jean, the Hunchback 
of Notre Dame, Peter Pan and Wendy, and any of the Rin Tin 
Tin stories as much as, or more than, he enjoys a cheap 
salacious portrayal of love and romance. He is, however, often 
sold to the one costing the fewest cents and the most ardently 
exploited. 

(3) That many of these youths discriminate between those 
publications having no literary merit and those having high 
merit. The male juniors, for example, seem to have lost their 
interest in such books as the Nick Carter and the Merriwell 
stories still read by some of the male minors. The male minors 
interviewed, moreover, used such expressions as “(I read) 
no paper books,” “there is no end to the good things to read 
since I got into the library,” and “I don’t like those books 
(paper) , they are too much alike.” 

(4) That to a large extent, these young people are readers 
of what they can get to read rather than of what they would 
read if unlimited resources of reading material were at their 
disposal. In support of this view is the response, made by a 
lad of a “west-side” plant, to the query on why he does not 
read. He said, “Because I haven’t anything to read but the 
Bible and I have read that four times.” Some of the young 
workers did not seem to know of their plant library service. 
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(5) That the interests of these industrial youths demand a 
judicious adaptation of the commercial features of the periodi- 
cals now most successfully exploited to a publication or publi- 
cations of literary merit as well as of vital interest to youth. In 
other words, the demand is for an unlimited supply of litera- 
ture, periodicals and books, of the merit of Treasure Island 
for the males and of Heidi for the females. (58:145-7.) 

Reading Interests of Young Employed Girls in 
Philadelphia 

Ormsbee (88) reports conclusions based on “personal, 
private, friendly, and informal interviews” with 500 em- 
ployed girls in continuation schools in Philadelphia. Two 
hundred sixty-three homes were also visited in each of 
which the interviewers talked with the father, mother, or 
some other member of the family. The information con- 
cerning the reading interests of these young workers re- 
vealed the following general facts: “All but fifty- three of 
the 600 girls interviewed read books or magazines or both. 
All but twenty-three read newspapers, but when pressed 
for details, 149 acknowledged their devotion to the comic 
section almost exclusively, while ninety read the news- 
paper stories principally. However, seventy-two said that 
they read the newspapers for news; the interests of the 
others were divided among fashions, the woman’s page, 
accidents, murders, society, politics, advertisements, love 
letters, sports, scandals, ‘sensational stuff,’ editorials, and 
the weather. Once in a while a girl was found who read 
the newspapers intelligently and welcomed an opportun- 
ity to discuss what she had read, but for the most part 
the news columns seemed to have little attraction” 
(88:75). 

Three hundred of the five hundred girls read magazines. 
Only eleven read magazines of the first class, as defined 
by Ormsbee, which include such magazines as the Liter- 
ary Digest, National Geographic, House and Garden, Re- 
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mew of Reviews and WorWs Work. One hundred forty- 
five girls preferred magazines of the second class illus- 
trated by the Ladies Home Journal, the Saturday Evening 
Post, and the Pictorial Review. One hundred forty-four 
preferred twelve magazines of the third class led by Tru,e 
Stories and Love Stories. “A larger percentage of girls 
from the retarded groups than from the normal school 
progress groups was reading magazines, but the retarded 
girls seemed to like trashy magazines to a much greater 
extent than did the other girls” (88:77). 

Ormsbee made an analysis of the contents of some of 
the magazines and reached the conclusion that the most 
popular third class magazines have two unique charac- 
teristics: The first are advertisements relating (a) to 
feminine attractiveness and designed to attract women 
and (b) to earning capacity and designed to arrest the 
attention of men. The former are “surrounded by all the 
lure of perfect beauty and ‘magic charm’ which lessons in 
hygiene and gymnasium classes seem to lack.” The second 
are stories accompanied by pictures with suggestive cap- 
tions. “These pictures are so striking as to compel atten- 
tion the moment the magazine is opened. They look like 
miniature scenes of the most dramatic and sensational 
parts of a movie with the legend so arranged as to inten- 
sify curiosity. The stories are chiefly sordid tales, often 
with a moral wagging at the end. They purport to be 
true and are so advertised” (88:83). 

Three hundred and seventy-seven girls had read books 
within the previous six months. “Eighty-one books, of 
which twenty-two might be called standard, were men- 
tioned by girls in Group I (interested in school and not 
retarded) ; eighty-eight books, of which fifteen were 
standard, were mentioned by Group III (not interested 
in school but not retarded). Group IV (not interested 
in school and retarded) mentioned fifty-four books, most 
of which were the poorer type of popular novels. Group 
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II (interested in school but retarded) read very few 
books of any kind, only twelve being,mentioned’’ (88:94). 

The studies of Rasche, Jefferis, and Ormsbee all indi- 
cate that most young workers read newspapers and that 
from one-half to three-fourths of them read more or less 
from books and magazines. One need- suggested by these 
findings is that of stimulating greater interest among 
young workers in reading magazines and books. All three 
investigators agree that the quality of some of the ma- 
terial read is very good. On the other hand, there is a 
surprisingly large amount of reading of cheap, sensa- 
tional material, particularly by those .who are not inter- 
ested in school work and who are retarded. In fact, the 
need of elevating the reading interests and tastes of 
young workers presents a very grave problem. Evidence 
that conditions can be materially improved has been se- 
cured by Rasche. 

Results of Efforts to Up-Grade the Reading In- 
terests OF Young Workers in Milw'aukee 

As a result of Rasche’s study of the reading interests 
of young workers in Milwaukee (97) he became con- 
vinced of the wisdom of providing guidance to young 
workers in the choice of reading materials. Consequently 
the following steps were taken and reported by Metz 
(77). Classrooms in the Milwaukee Vocational School 
were converted into substations of the school branch 
library; these were equipped with bookcases and a care- 
fully selected assortment of books grouped roughly under 
the headings, fiction and non-fiction; ofl&cials of the pub- 
lic library instructed the teachers in such procedures as 
filing book cards, checking books in and out. and making 
out weekly reports; suggestions were supplied to teachers 
which could be used in arousing the interest of the stu- 
dents and in launching them on a course of worth while 
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reading; a system of awards in the shape of certificates 
and diplomas was worked out to give added zest to read- 
ing. 

After five months, facts were collected for the pur- 
pose of determining what had been accomplished. 
Library records for the first five months of 1924, 1925 
and 1926 were used in making comparisons. The records 
for the first five months of the three years are given in 
Table XXX (77:8). In order to determine the effect of 
the new’ plan it was necessary of course to consider the 
school population. The total enrollment for the three 
years was 8,983, 11,048, and 11,522 respectively. How- 
ever, there were only 1,589 in the eleven classrooms which 
contained libraries. With these facts in mind, the signi- 
ficance of the average number of books read by the pupils 
as given in Table XXXI (77:9) will be clear. 


TABLE XXX 

Total Number of Books Issues) to Young Workers Ditung the 
First Five Months of 1924 , 1925 , and 1926 


Tiab 

Books Issued 

Through the 
School Branch 
Bibrart and the 
Eleven Tlassroom 
Libraries 

Through tub 
School Branch 
Library Only 

Through thb 
Eleven (^assroobt 
Libraries Only 

1924 


26,214 


1925 


30,025 


1926 

39,438 

28,877 

10,561 


A study of the kinds of books read, all of which were 
of satisfactory types, shows a material increase in the 
fields of sociology, the natural sciences, the useful arts, 
the fine arts, literature, history, geography, and biogra- 
phy, as well as of fiction. This is especially commendable 
in view of the fact that the reading was voluntary, and 
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not for credit, on the part of most of the students. The 
experiment ^ows conclusively that much can be done 
to increase both the amount and quality of the reading 
done by young workers through the provision of attrac- 
tive reading material and the stimulation of keen interest 
in wholesome types of literature. It is a regrettable fact 


TABLE XXXI 

Avbraob Number op Books Issued to Young Workers During the 
First Five Months op 1924 , 1925 , and 1926 


Ybab 

Books Issued Per Pupil 

Through the 
School Branch 
Library and the 
Eleven Classroom 
Libraries 

Through the 
S i'HooL Branch 
Library Only 

Through the 
Eleven (.[^assroom 
Libraries Only 

1924 


2.9 


1925 


2.7 


1926 

3.3 

2.9 

6.6 


that too little provision has been made in public schools 
for the proper stimulation and guidance of the reading 
interests of young people. The present situation among 
young workers may be attributed in part to the activity 
of commercial agencies on the one hand and to neglect 
of educational authorities on the other. 

The Reading Interests of Loggers 

Much time was spent in trjung to find reports of studies 
of the reading interests of particular groups of mature 
workers. In this connection, letters were addressed to 
over one hundred trade executives requesting informa- 
tion concerning such studies. Only one study was re- 
ported. It is a descriptive account by Holbrook (51) of 
what loggers read. Concerning the amount of their read- 
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ing he says: “Because of their extended isolation from 
moving pictures, Ford automobiles, bootleggers, and 
other things that distract the minds of people living near 
civilization, loggers do more actual reading than do most 
farmers or city dwellers. And on the whole I think the 
logger’s literary taste will compare favorably with that 
of his city cousins; while it- is assuredly on a stratum 
that would reject the dismal farm journals” (51:528). 

The books of Zane Grey, Jack London, and Harold Bell 
Wright are very popular. “In New England and Quebec, 
and only there, Holman Day’s books are supreme with 
English speaking loggers. ... In the Lake States and 
in the Pacific Northwest, however, loggers strongly favor 
the gallon hat, two gun cowboy school of literature. . . . 
Upton Sinclair is a favorite with the radicals. I have also 
seen on bunk-house tables — and showing signs of having 
been well read — a copy of Voltaire’s Life, Paine’s Age of 
Reason, and a volume of Thomas Jefferson’s Letters. 
The wobbly papers (a wobbly is a member of the 
I.W.W.) are seldom seen in the camps any more” 
(51:529-30). 

Concerning the magazine reading of loggers Holbrook 
makes the following statements : “Magazines are more in 
evidence in logging camps than are books. Adventure 
is first in fiction of a kind, and Popular Mechanics 
runs it a close race for general circulation. Vicarious 
travel is accomplished in the pages of The National 
Geographic Magazine, one of the most popular publi- 
cations in any camp. Following these comes a long line 
of cheap fiction magazines, all of the red-blooded school, 
and several movie magazines. I have known many young 
loggers who write letters to the editors of the movie 
sheets, requesting information regarding the ages, color 
of hair, religious persuasions, and favorite correspondents 
of the various picture stars” (51:530). The additional 
fact is mentioned that the Satwday Evening Post has 
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never been as popular among loggers as the “noisier” 
Liberty. “The large prize offers of the latter have the 
loggers agape.” 

The Reading Interests of People Living in RuBAii 
Communities 

The reading interests of no other adult group have 
been studied by as many investigators as those of people 
living in rural communities. This is due to keen interest 
in the status and needs of farmers among rural experts 
in the United States Department of Agriculture and in 
Agricultural Experiment Stations and Colleges of Agri- 
culture. The chief facts reported are the percentage of 
rural families taking newspapers and magazines, the 
average number of newspapers and magazines taken by 
rural families, the number of books in rural homes, acces- 
sibility to and use of libraries, differences in reading pro- 
clivities of farm owners and tenants, the nature of the 
material read, and the importance of wide reading in 
rural communities. 

Percentage op Rural Families Taking Newspapers 
AND Magazines 

Many studies have been reported of the percentage of 
rural families taking newspapers and magazines. In Feb- 
ruary, 1926, Puncke (95) of the Research Division of 
Sears Roebuck Agricultural Foundation, presented a sum- 
mary based on reports received from 38 states. In gen- 
eral, 64 per cent of the homes reporting take a daily news- 
paper, 67 per cent take a weekly newspaper, 68 per cent 
take a farm magazine, and 55 per cent take a woman’s 
magazine. The percentage taking each of these four types 
of publications in eight different sections of the country 
is shown in Table XXXII (95;d). 
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TABLE XXXII ♦ 

Pescbntaoe of Farm Homes Taring Newspapers and Magazines 


SlCTION OF THB 

Country 

Per CiNT 
Taking 
Daily 
Paper 

Per Cent 
Taking 
Weekly 
Paper 

Per Cent 
Taking 
Farm 
Magazine 

Per Cent 
Taking 
Woman’s 
Magazine 

Range states 

61 

83 

81 

85 

Wheat belt 

64 

92 

87 

70 

West dairy belt 

63 

75 

86 

56 

Northeast dairy belt 

60 

59 

60 

40 

Central com belt .... 

79 

72 

84 

73 

East cotton belt 

23 

57 

34 

37 

West cotton belt 

39 

76 

73 

51 

Tobacco belt 

47 

67 

65 

51 


* Adapted from author’s data, p. d. 


Taylor (118:269) found that newspapers were taken 
in 100 per cent of 107 farm homes in Nebraska and that 
farm papers were taken in 99 per cent of them. In a study 
of 1,500 homes in Nebraska, Rankin (96) found that 
newspapers were received in practically every home, that 
periodicals were taken in 97.4 per cent of the homes, that 
farm journals reached more than 75 per cent of the homes. 
Women’s and children’s magazines, however, were taken 
far less widely. 

In a study made in three rural townships in Iowa, 
Pierce (92:66) found that the percentages differed in 
the three township. For example, the percentages taking 
daily papers were 92, 69, and 34; the percentage taking 
weekly papers was 79 in each case ; the percentages taking 
farm magazines were 89, 61, and 77. Von Tungeln, Kirk- 
patrick, Hoffer, and Thaden (132:460) found that of 396 
farmers studied in Cedar County, Iowa, 81 per cent took 
daily newspapers, 87 per cent took farm papers or maga- 
zines, 53 per cent took magazines other than farm maga- 
zines, and 44 per cent took daily newspapers, farm jour- 
nals, and other magazines. 

In a study made in a rural township in southern Min- 
nesota, Thompson and Warber (123:45) found that 58 
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per cent of the farmers took a daily newspaper. Zimmer- 
man and Black (150:27) in a study of 375 families found 
that 67 per cent took daily papers and that 21 per cent 
took foreign language papers. 

In a study by Taylor and Zimmerman (119:71) in 
North Carolina, it was found that “20.3 per cent take 
daily papers; 20 per cent take weekly papers; 10.2 per 
cent take church papers; 26.8 per cent take farm papers; 
1.5 per cent take children’s papers; 19 per cent take maga- 
zines; and 47.5 per cent take none of any kind.” 

The facts which have been presented indicate that 
newspapers and magazines are read far less widely on 
farms than in cities and that the percentages vary widely 
in different sections of the country and even in the same 
state and county. 

Average Number of New’spapers and Magazines 
Taken in Farm Homes 

The facts concerning the percentage of farmers taking 
newspapers and magazines may be supplemented to ad- 
vantage with data relating to the average number of 
newspapers and magazines taken. In a study made in 
Tennessee, Clopper secured the following facts: “In the 
one-crop communities the owners have an average of 
1.07 newspapers, .90 farm magazines, and .61 current 
magazines per family, while those in the diversified farm- 
ing communities averaged 1.17 newspapers, 1.63 farm 
papers, and 1.20 current magazines per family” (20:371). 

In a study made in two townships of South Dakota, 
Kumlien (70:14) found that the average per family sub- 
scribing was 1.3 for dailies. 3.4 for farm journals, 1.15 for 
weeklies, 2.06 for women’s magazines, and 2.0 for chil- 
dren’s magazines. 

In a survey of 222 farm owners in four areas of Iowa, 
Eorkpatrick and Von Tungeln (68:24) found that the 
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average number of dailies taken was 1. 1, of local papers, 
1.5, of farm journals, 2.5, and of general magazines, 1.8. 
These averages differ little from those for other states. 

In a study of 306 families in central Missouri, Taylor 
(118:270) found that the average number of daily news- 
papers per family was 1.37, for weekly newspapers, 1.37, 
for religious papers, .55, for farm papers, 1.65, and for 
magazines, 1.03. 

The showing is much more favorable when the studies 
are based on the average number taken per family than 
on the percentage of families subscribing. The latter 
basis, however, gives a more accurate picture of the actual 
number of families affected by reading material. 


Number of Books in Rural Homes 

Facts concerning home libraries vary widely in different 
sections of the country. In a study of four counties in 
Iowa, Von Tungeln and Eells (131:226) found that there 
was an average of 84 volumes in 69 farm homes of one 
county, an average of 103 volumes in 103 homes of a 
second county, an average of 65 volumes in 89 homes of a 
third county, and an average of 84 volumes in 263 farm 
homes of a fourth county. Kirkpatrick and Von Tungeln 
(68:24) found an average of 63.4 books in 212 farm homes 
in four areas of Iowa. Von Tungeln and Brindley (130: 
234) found that twenty-six farm owners in a township of 
Iowa had an average of 82.2 books in their homes. Zim- 
merman and Black (150:27) found an average of 36 
volumes in 357 farm homes of Minnesota in 17 per cent 
of which there were no books. The data presented indi- 
cate that the size of rural libraries is relatively small but 
that there is considerable variation. The extent of this 
variation is indicated in greater detail in Table XXXIII 
which is taken from Taylor’s summary (118:269). 
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TABLE XXXIII * 

Number of Books in the Homes op 306 Centbal Missouri Farmsss 


Number of Books 

Owner 

Tenant 

Number of 
Homes 

Per Cent 

Number of 
Homes 

Per Cent 

No books at all 

16 

6.69 

9 

13.43 

1 through 26 books 

75 

31S8 

19 

2835 

26 through 50 books 

43 

18.00 

17 

25.37 

51 through 100 books 

41 

17.15 


13.43 

101 through 200 books . . . 

20 

8.36 


4.48 

201 through 300 books . . . 

28 

11.71 


8.96 

301 through 500 books 

6 

2.51 


5.95 

501 through 750 books 

4 

1.67 

0 

0.00 

751 through 1000 books . . 

6 

2.51 

0 

0.00 

Total 

1 239 

99.98 

67 

99.97 


• Rearranged from author's data, p. 269. 


Accessibility to and Use of Libraries 

There is general agreement among investigators that a 
relatively small percentage of farm homes have access 
to or make use of libraries. Puncke (95) found that in 38 
states 45 per cent of the families reporting had con- 
venient access to a library and that only 18 per cent make 
use of the books available. “Distance from town is one 
reason given why more use is not made of library service; 
another is that the town library is open only once a week 
for a few hours, or a few hours a day, making it very in- 
convenient for country folk. Traveling libraries seem the 
logical solution of this problem” (95;d). Taylor (118:269) 
found that 26.4 per cent of 107 Nebraska families secure 
books from libraries. Rankin made a study in various sec- 
tions of Nebraska and found that “(1) three-fifths of 
all people in Nebraska are without access to public library 
facilities and (2) even in the areas surveyed in which 
public libraries were available only very small fractions 
of the farm homes reported that they secured books from 
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these libraries” (96:6-7). Von Tungeln, Kirkpatrick, 
Hoffer and Thaden (132:467) found that only 11 of 400 
farmers in Iowa from whom data were secured had used 
books from a public library during the past year. 

The facts which have been reported lend striking con- 
firmation to the view that there is urgent need of pro- 
viding better library facilities for rural communities. 
Accompanying this step, provision must be made for 
stimulating interest in the use of books and for giving 
such guidance as may be needed in individual cases. 

Diffebences in Reading Proclivities Among Farm 
Owners and Tenants 

Table XXXII revealed marked differences in the per- 
centage of farm homes taking newspapers and magazines 
in different agricultural areas of the country. Table 
XXXIII showed that farmers who own their land have 
larger libraries than tenants. These findings have been 
confirmed by the results of various studies. For example, 
Taylor and Zimmerman found in the areas of North Car- 
ohna studied that over 5 times as many land owners as 
tenants take daily papers and that over three times as 
many land owners as tenants take weekly papers. 
“Church papers are eight times as prevalent in the land 
owners’ homes as they are in the homes of the landless, 
and farm papers are about twice as prevalent in the 
homes of the land owners as they are in the homes of 
the landless. Children’s papers are about four times as 
prevalent in the homes of the land owners as in the homes 
of the landless. The owners take magazines in over twice 
as high a percentage of cases as the landless families do” 
(119:71). 

Clopper found marked differences between owners and 
tenants in Tennessee. “The former average 34 books per 
family; 38 of the 184 owner families said they had none 
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at all. The tenants have an average of only 5 books per 
family and 77 out of the 176 tenant families said they 
had none at all. The situation is nearly as bad with refer- 
ence to newspapers, farm and current magazines; owners 
have an average of 1.13 newspapers per family, tenants 
.32; owners 1.26 farm papers, tenants .37; owners .91 
current magazines, tenants .19 per family. Out of 191 
owner families and 177 tenant families 37 owners and 133 
tenants said they took no newspapers; 80 owners and 126 
tenants no farm papers; and 111 owners and 153 tenants 
no current magazines” (20:371-2). 

The contrast is not so marked in Iowa as in North 
Carolina and Tennessee. For example, Kirkpatrick and 
Von Tungeln (68:24) found in a study of 451 families 
in Iowa that the average number of local papers, daily 
papers, farm journals, general magazines and books in 
the library for farm owners were 1.5, 1.1, 2.5, 1.8 and 63.4 
respectively and for tenants were 1.2, 1.0, 2.2, 1.3 and 
40.4 respectively. In commenting on the situation in 
Nebraska, Rankin says, “The Nebraska tenant actually 
gets a little less periodical reading matter than the owner 
or part owner, although it seems reasonable to believe 
he needs more” (96:3). Taylor’s records (118) for 306 
central Missouri farms are not unlike the findings in 
Iowa and Nebraska. 

The data presented show that tenants do not read as 
much as farm owners. The difference between these two 
types of farmers is far more marked in such states as 
Tennessee and North Carolina than in the prairie states. 
The studies reported also show that the reading done 
among negroes who live on farms is very small. 

The Nature of the Material Read 

Several investigators have reported the results of anal- 
3rses of the nature or content of the reading material 
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found in farm homes. The types of books in the homes 
of farm families in a Southeastern Missouri community 
are given in Table XXXIV, as reported by Taylor 

TABLE XXXIV* 

Ttfb9 of Books in Homes of Farm Families in a Southbashsn 
Missouri Community 


Type of Book 

Pkb Cbnt 
OF 41 
OWNBBS 

Per Cent 

OF 180 
Tenants 

Per Cent 

OF 

Croppers 

Per Cent 
OF 179 
Hired Men 

Religious 


88.9 

82 8 

80.3 

Agriculture 

1 53A 1 

24.4 

3.4 

7.9 

History 


33.3 

13.8 

21.3 

Fiction 

36.6 

26.7 

10.3 

18.4 

Children’s 

41.4 

23.9 

8.4 

14.7 

Others 

39.0 

428 

34.5 

44.9 

None 

0.0 

2.8 

13.8 

14.7 



^ Rearranged from author's data, p. 271. 

(118:271), It is evident that most farmers and farm la- 
borers in the area studied possess religious books. It is 
also evident that land owners include in their libraries 
more books on history and fiction and a larger number 
of books for children than do other types of farmers and 
farm laborers. Taylor and Zimmerman reported the per- 
centage of each of five kinds of books in three areas of 
North Carolina. Their findings appear in Table XXXV 
(119:73). 


TABLE XXXV 

Pbrcbntaob op Each op Five Kinds of Books in the Homes of Four 
Types op Farmers in Three Areas of North Carolina 


Ttpe or Book 

Per Cent 

OF 

Land 

Owners 

Per Cent 

OF 

Land* 

LESS 

Per ('ENT 

OF 

White 

Per C'ent 

OF 

Bla('K 

Per Cent 

OF 

All 

Religious 

14.0 

6.5 

13.3 

74 

12.4 

Agricultural 

13 

2.9 

1.9 

04 

1.6 

Fiction 

19.4 

16.7 

19.8 

84 

18.8 

Children’s 

22.1 

32.8 

20.7 

492 

24.4 

Others 

43^ 

41.1 

44^ 

34.6 

42.8 
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Thompson and Warber (123:46) found in a study 
among farm homes in Minnesota that the books varied 
from present day novels to complete sets of the works of 
the authors. They included much material in the fields 
of history, philosophy, and science. The librarians re- 
ported that the books drawn from the library were usu- 
ally “the very heaviest and best kind of works.” Some- 
what in contrast to this finding, Taylor (118:274) re- 
ports that 51.4 per cent of the books circulated in 1921 
by the North Carolina Library Commission were fiction 
and that 33.7 per cent were for children, which leaves a 
very small proportion of an informational type. With 
respect to magazines Thompson and Warber (123) found 
that The Farmer, Successful Farming, miscellaneous pop- 
ular magazines. Farm Stock and Home, Worruin’s World, 
church papers, and the Ladies Home Journal were pre- 
ferred. Von Tungeln and Sells (131:227) found that the 
following types of magazines w’ere preferred in the areas 
studied in Iowa: women’s, general, juvenile, literary, fic- 
tion. Pierce (92:67) reported that no evidence was dis- 
covered in the homes of the three townships in Iowa that 
he studied of the use of objectionable publications, ex- 
cepting the “trashy story papers of the ten-to-twenty- 
cent-a-year variety, filled with emotionally exciting serial 
tales.” 

The content of the rural or local newspapers which are 
taken very largely in rural communities has been studied 
by Taylor (116), Willey (141) and others. There is gen- 
eral agreement that local papers might be powerful rural 
service agencies. “These papers,” says Taylor, “give less 
than 2 per cent of their total space to editorials, from 
35 to 37 per cent of their total space to news, and about 
sixty per cent to advertising.” Taylor recommends that 
the local newspapers should serve at least three pur- 
poses: “gathering and dispensing community news”; 
“distributing local, state and national advertising”; and 
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“acting as a mouthpiece of the community in integrating 
and developing community ideals” (117:45). 

These brief reports of the content of what is read show 
that it is very mediocre in quality. The small amount of 
reading among farmers explains in a large measure the 
lack of informed public opinion in rural communities. 
Garnett (37) points out the fact that even those who 
are serving as public service workers in rural communi- 
ties are reading far too little of many types of material 
to prepare them adequately as intellectual leaders of 
farmers. 

Relation of Reading to Standards of Living 

The relation of reading to standards of living has been 
studied by Thaden (122) and by Kirkpatrick (67). 
Thaden drew the following conclusions from his study: 
“Where the farmers’ reading interests are largely con- 
fined to local and neighborhood events, their standard of 
living is comparatively low and ... as their reading in- 
terests broaden, their standard of living, however meas- 
ured, gradually rises. No doubt mental contact with the 
world’s best writers and thinkers does elevate the in- 
dividual’s thinking, and this probably has a positive 
effect upon his desires and his doings” (122:118). In 
order to elevate tastes, as well as to secure informed pub- 
lic opinion among farmers, a larger amount and a better 
quahty of reading material are necessary. Two important 
means of improving conditions are to raise the quality of 
local newspapers and to extend library service to rural 
homes. Problems that arise in connection with the latter 
are discussed by Lively (74), Long (75), and Taylor 
(116). 

Summary Statements 

This chapter has considered the reading interests and 
habits of six different groups of young people and adults; 
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namely, business and professional men, college students, 
college alumni, young industrial workers, loggers, and 
rural people. The facts which have been presented sug- 
gest at least two conclusions of large importance. The first 
is that there are fundamental differences in the reading 
interests of various groups of young people and adults. 
For example, the differences in the kinds of material read 
by young industrial workers, college alumni, and rural 
people are real and significant. In some cases these dif- 
ferences are qualitative in nature, as shown by a com- 
parison of the kind of reading done by college students 
and young industrial workers. In many cases, they are 
quantitative in character, as revealed through compari- 
sons of the amount read on the average by farmers and 
college alumni. Additional studies are needed to deter- 
mine both the amount and the character of the reading 
done by a large number of representative groups. It is 
equally important to determine the effect on the reading 
habits of each group of such factors as place of residence, 
educational advantages, and the accessibility of books. 

Even more striking than the general differences in the 
reading habits of different groups are the variations in 
the reading activities of members of given groups. For 
example, wide differences have been reported in the read- 
ing interests of rural people in the same and in different 
sections of the country. The data which have been pre- 
sented make it clear that there are influences at work 
within different groups which determine to a large extent 
the amount and character of the reading that is done. De- 
tailed analytical studies are needed to determine more 
definitely than we know at present the nature of these 
influences and the steps by which desirable reading in- 
terests can be stimulated when they are lacking. 



CHAPTER V 


The Interests of Children in Reading 

Extent of Studies in the Field 

Almost one hundred investigations have been made 
of the reading interests of children in this country of 
elementary and secondary school age. As indicated in 
previous summaries which have been reported by Gray 
(44 and 45), Jordan (59 and 61), and Uhl (128), these 
studies are concerned with a wide variety of topics such 
as the amount of independent reading among children, 
children’s preferences for prose, the types of books and 
magazines preferred, the extent of newspaper reading, 
the qualities or elements that determine interest, and the 
factors that influence children’s preferences. It will not be 
appropriate or desirable to include here an elaborate re- 
jx)rt on the reading interests of children. The plan has 
been adopted, however, of presenting, briefly, such facts 
as contribute most to an understanding of the problem 
of stimulating and directing the reading interests of 
adults. 


Extent to Which Children Read 

’The results of practically all studies that have been 
made (44:159) show that the percentage of children who 
read books of their own accord increases rapidly in the 
primary and middle grades and approximates 100 per 
cent in the junior high school. Two tendencies are ob- 
served among senior high school pupils. In some schools, 

104 
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wide reading continues among practically all pupils. In 
other schools the percentage of pupils who read decreases 
and the average amount read by those who do read is no- 
ticeably less. This decrease in the amount read is attrib- 
uted to distractions, to the increasing demands made on 
the time of young people, and to the greater prominence 
of other interests. With regard to newspaper and maga- 
zine reading, investigations show that nearly all children 
above the third grade read newspapers, and, to a lesser 
extent, magazines. The percentage of pupils reading them 
increases steadily throughout the elementary school, 
reaching a high level during the junior high school period. 
Newspaper reading continues to be a universal practice 
throughout the high school period, although there is a 
slight decrease in some schools in the amount of maga- 
zine reading. These statements indicate that the high 
school years form a critical period with respect to the 
reading habits of many young people. 

General Facts Concerning Reading Preferences 

Many studies have been made of the kinds of books, 
magazines and other materials that children hke to read. 
The results of these studies do not agree in all respects 
and they are not conclusive with regard to many details. 
They do reveal, however, certain general facts about 
children’s interests which are very significant. 

1. The most striking fact about children’s preferences 
in reading is that they vary widely at each age and grade 
level. This is contrary to the view which prevailed earlier 
to the effect that all children in each grade are inter- 
ested in and should read to a very large extent the same 
kinds of books. 

2. Children read more fiction than anything else and 
like it better. The fact that many pupils lose interest in 
reading about the age of 14 or 15 when interest in juve- 
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nile fiction declines is very significant. It indicates that 
the home, the school, and libraries fail to arouse new 
reading interests to take the place of interest in children’s 
fiction. 

3. Children and young people fail at present to read 
informational books widely. This need not be the case. 
Studies made by Uhl (128:165) and by Smith (110) show 
that boys and girls will read with keen interest informa- 
tional material that is well written for children. Older 
pupils fail to read informational material because their 
interest in the problems to which it relates has not been 
thoroughly aroused. 

4. Children prefer prose to poetry. Uhl (128:161) 
found, however, that in nearly every case the pupils who 
said they disliked poetry gave reasons for liking certain 
poems. The fact is often pointed out that children’s dis- 
like for poetry may be attributed to the methods used 
in teaching it. 

5. Up to eight or nine years of age there seems to be 
few differences in the reading interests of boys and girls. 
Between the ages of ten and thirteen notable differences 
appear. For example, boys are most interested in accounts 
of war and scouting, school and sports, and adventure, 
while girls are interested largely in stories of home and 
school life, in fairy stories, and in love stories. The in- 
terest of boys in non-fiction centers largely in what-to-do 
books. “Except for a few books on cooking, crocheting, 
dramatics and poetry, girls fail to show interest in non- 
fiction” (44:166). Boys do more magazine reading than 
girls as a rule and are more interested in current events. 
They also show greater independence in choosing what 
they read. 

6. The period from twelve to fifteen is a critical period 
in the development of reading habits. It is a period of 
rapid physical development with new and varied inter- 
ests. It is natural that children of this age should delve 
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into any type of reading that will satisfy dominant in- 
terests and curiosities. It is of the greatest importance 
that the reading interests of children should be guided 
and directed during these years, that they should be sur- 
rounded with interesting, wholesome books and maga- 
zines, and that strong motives for reading them should 
be stimulated. 

7. Notable differences in the reading interests of chil- 
dren of different levels of mental ability have been re- 
ported by several investigators. For example. Green 
(48:35-7) found that boys and girls of low native capac- 
ity “preferred children as characters in their stories, 
read less current news and less about specialized interests 
than those having high intelligence.” She also found that 
there are more chronic readers of “series” books among 
pupils of low intelligence. Terman and Lima reported 
that a striking difference in the kind of reading done is 
illustrated by the fact that gifted children read more 
"science, history, biography, travel, folk-tales, nature and 
animal stories, informational fiction, poetry, drama, and 
encyclopedias” and less “emotional fiction and stories of 
adventure and mystery” (121:61-2). 

8. The amount and character of the material read 
varies to a considerable extent with achievement in read- 
ing, as measured by reading tests. It is natural to assume 
that those who read less fluently will not read as much as 
those who are good readers. With regard to the kinds of 
books read. Green (46) found that there was much over- 
lapping in what was read by good and poor readers in the 
sixth and seventh grades. However, there were important 
differences. For example, the poorest group read such 
books as the Dutch Twins, Belgian Twins, Four Great 
Americans, and the Great Wide World, which are usually 
read by younger children, while the best group read such 
books as The Spy, The Crisis, and Ben Hur. These facts 
support the recommendation that a wide range of read- 
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ing material is necessary in each classroom in order to pro- 
vide for the interests of all boys and girls. 

Types of Material of Interest at Different Age 

Levels 

Because of variations in the reading interests of chil- 
dren due to such factors as differences in capacity and 
reading achievement, it is very difficult to define the 
types of reading material of greatest interest at different 
age levels. Three summaries of studies of the types of 
material preferred by children have already been re- 
ported by Gray (44), Jordan (61), and Uhl (128). An 
unpublished summary has been prepared by Alice M. 
Curley, a graduate student in Yale University, under the 
direction of Bessie Lee Gambrill. It is based on a tabular 
analysis of the results of 26 studies of children’s interests 
in reading. In the portion of Curley’s summary that fol- 
lows, the preferences of boys and girls are presented sepa- 
rately. 

Interests of Boys by Ages 

Age 6-7. — ^Animal, nature and fairy tales rank high. 

Age 8. — Fanciful fairy talcs full of imagery arc popular, as 
are realistic stories of animals and nature. Boys prefer stories 
of boys, rather than of girls or adults. Fables arc at a climax, 
but humorous stories are not enjoyed much. Narrativcncss and 
plot are of more interest than style; surprise is a large factor 
as an interest determiner; stories of daily life are of interest. 

Age. 9. — Stories of daily life, and familiar experiences are 
of interest at this age. Animal stories still rank high. Stories 
of adventure and much description are of little interest. This 
is true also of humor. There is some interest in historical and 
bible stories. Interest in fables decreases, and humor is not 
much appreciated. 

Age. 10. — Stories of daily life are popular; boys begin to 
show real interest in stories relating to scouting, school, sports. 
They are interested in how to make things, in biography, and 
in historical stories. 
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Age. 11. — Stories of war and adventure become of interest, 
biographies of great men and stories of heroism are popular. 
Biographies of great women are of little interest. Fables and 
animal stories lose in interest. Stories of travel and mystery 
stories (ghost and detectives) increase in popularity. What 
and How To Do stories fall off somewhat in interest. Bible 
stories are of least interest at this age. 

Age 12. — Stories of adventure grow in interest. War and 
detective stories are popular as are tales of heroism. Most of 
the other interests are the same as at 11. 

Age 13. — Fables and animal stories entirely disappear at 
this age. Stories of daily life and adventure are popular as 
are books on How to Make Things. Stories of great men and 
of travel gain in interest and moral precepts make some 
appeal. Detective stories are of interest and ghost stories begin 
to fall off in interest. Description increases in interest. 

Age 14. — Stories of daily life and of adventure are most 
popular. War stories, travel stories, biographies of great men 
and tales of heroism are of high interest. Information makes 
little appeal and there is a beginning of interest in love stories. 

Interests of Girls by Ages 

Ages 6-7. — Nature stories, animal stories, fairy tales, and 
simj^le rimes arc of most interest. 

Age 8. — Imaginative and fanciful fairy tales, realistic na- 
ture and animal stories are of chief interest. Stories of familiar 
experiences and of girls hold interest more than do stories of 
humor. Fables, bible stories, and tales of heroism receive little 
attention. 

Age 9. — Fanciful fairy tales and animal and nature stories 
are high in interest. Simple biography is enjoyed as are his- 
torical stories. 

Age 10. — Stories of daily life, of home and of school are 
interesting. Fairy tales, myths and fables are still read. 
Biography and bible stories are enjoyed. 

Age 11.— Stories of daily life, adventure and travel are 
popular. Love stories begin to increase in interest. Animal 
and nature stories are enjoyed. Biographies, mystery stories, 
and war stories are enjoyed. 

Age 12. — Stories of home and school life are of greatest 
interest. Adventure, nature stories, and biographies of great 
women are of importance. Bible stories are also enjoyed. 
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Age 13. — ^Love stories, and stories of daily life are of chief 
interest. Fairy tales are still of some interest. Biographies of 
great women are of interest. Interest in description is highest 
at 13 and 14. 

Age 14. — Stories of daily life, love stories, and stories of 
adventure are of chief interest. War stories, detective stories, 
ghost stories, and accounts of travel are interesting subjects. 
Stories of great women are preferred to those of great men. 
Information and moral precepts are of about medium interest. 

By the age of fifteen, the reading interests of both 
boys and girls are more or less definitely formed. As 
indicated by the results of various studies, boys express 
a preference for newspapers and current events, for ac- 
counts of sports, and for material relating to topics of 
special interest in the field of vocational activities. In 
common with girls, boys read a great deal of fiction, much 
of which is sensational or which portrays impossible situ- 
ations. Other types of material read by girls are poetry, 
biography and books of humor. Few girls’ magazines are 
published, hence young women usually turn to adult 
magazines. Of these, women’s magazines make the strong- 
est appeal, followed closely by the all-fiction magazines. 


Kinds of Magazines Read by Elementary School 

Pupils 

In order to indicate the character of the magazine read- 
ing in which elementary and high school pupils enga/'ge, 
the results of two studies will be presented briefly. Ra'^he 
(99) made an elaborate analysis of the reports of sev 'eral 
thousand fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils in Chk ;ago 
and in Rock Island, Illinois. The ten magazines repoi '’ted 
by the boys and by the girls in each grade in each c “iity 
were determined separately. The magazines which w pre 
placed once or oftener in the lists of the ten most popu ilar 
magazines follow in alphabetical order. 
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American Boy 
American Magazine 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Boys’ Life 
Boys’ World 
Child Life 
College Humor 
Collier’s 

Compton’s Picture Magazine 
Farmer’s Wife 
Good Housekeeping 
Junior Home Magazine 
Junior Bed Cross News 
Ladies Home Journal 
Liberty 

Literary Digest 


McCall’s 

National Geographic Magor 
zine 
Nature 
News Outline 
Pictorial Review 
Popular Mechanics 
Popular Science 
Saturday Evening Post 
St. Nicholas 
True Romances 
True Story 
Western Story 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Woman’s World 
Youth’s Companion 


The total number of magazines reported was 450; how- 
ever, the names of only 303 different magazines could be 
identified. Of these 48 were reported by ten or more 
pupils. An analysis of the character of these magazines 
showed that they vary from very wholesome magazines 
for children to the, most objectionable types. The parts 
of magazines in which greatest interest was expressed are 
“pictures,” “stories,” “funnies,” “serious parts.” With re- 
gard to the methods employed in securing magazines, 
2,270 children reported that they were subscribed for by 
their parents, 1,027 reported that they were purchased, 
and 962 reported that they were borrowed. The magazines 
borrowed most frequently are The American Girl and the 
Junior Red Cross News; those purchased more frequently 
than they were subscribed for or borrowed are Judge, 
Liberty, Popular Mechanics, True Romances, True Story 
Magazine, and Western Story. Apparently, children in the 
elementary school are reading largely the magazines pro- 
vided by parents. These facts indicate that vigorous cam- 
paigns are desirable among parents to elevate reading 
tastes and to instruct them concerning the kinds of maga- 
zines that are appropriate for children to read. 
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Huber and Chappelear (54) made a study among 659 
children in grades three to eight inclusive in two cities in 
New Jersey. Eighty different magazines were reported. 
“Of the non-readers an unexpectedly large number was 
found to be of American parentage.” In another study 
made in New York State, the average intelligence quo- 
tient was found for the group reporting each of forty 
magazines. Such magazines as Radio News, Scientific 
American, American Magazine, Youth’s Companion, and 
Boy Scouts were read by those of high native intelligence. 
Magazines such as Photoplay, Argosy, Film Fun, True 
Story Magazine, and Baseball were read most frequently 
by those of low native intelligence. The solution of the 
problem presented by the character of the material read 
is not necessarily suppression. Huber and Chappelear 
wisely suggest that schools should provide children with 
opportunity to read good magazines as a result of which 
desirable, standards and tastes may develop. 

Magazine Reading Among High School Pupils 

On account of the objectionable nature of much of the 
magazine reading among young people today, the char- 
acter of the reading interests formed during the high 
school period is of special significance. Henderson (50) 
made a study of the magazines read by 2,083 high school 
pupils in Aberdeen, Washington, and compared his find- 
ings with those of Jordan’s. The data for the two studies 
appear in Table XXXVI. Many interesting facts are re- 
vealed by the table. Only two will be commented on here. 
The first is that the magazines reported in both Hender- 
son’s and Jordan’s studies are, in general, of a very satis- 
factory type. The second is that certain magazines are 
prominent in some communities, due doubtless to local 
influences, and are read very little in other communities. 
For example. Popular Mechanics was very widely read 
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in Washington but was mentioned more or less infre- 
quently in the areas studied by Jordan in tiie west-central 
and the eastern states. 

In contrast with the results of the studies by Henderson 
and by Jordan are those secured by such investigators as 
Kimball (64), who made a study of the magazines read 
by high school pupils in Columbus, Ohio. He found that 
there was a “pitifully slight acquaintance” on the part 

TABLE XXXVI 

Percentages of High School Pupils Preferring Each of Foubtbbjn 

Mag.azines 


Magazines 

Henderson’s Study 

Jordan’s Study 

974 Boys 

1109 Girls 

1431 Boys 

2001 Girls 

American Magazine 

11.7 

7.2 

28 4 

8.0 

Cosmopolitan 

1.4 

7.8 

64 

10.4 

American Bov 

31.7 

33.5 

1.0 

1.3 

Youth’s Companion 

3.0 

17.2 

1.1 

11.5 

Pictorial Review 

.9 

.8 

19,7 

8.4 

National Geographic 

20.2 

5.3 

23.1 

3.1 

Ladies Home Journal . . 

.6 

2.9 

12 8 

34.9 

Popular Mechanics 

Collier’s 

41.4 

39.2 


1.5 

3.4 

4.5 


5.7 

Literarv Digest 

11.1 

27.1 

15.6 

12.7 

Siiturday Evening Post . . , 

8.9 

13.4 

8.7 

7.5 

Harpers 

.2 

5.5 

.9 

8.8 

St. Nicholas 

.8 

1.8 

7.5 

7.2 

Boys Life 

20.1 

5.6 




of pupils with “magazines which are universally recog- 
nized as the most reliable from the standpoint of litera- 
ture” such as Harpers and the Outlook. Other studies 
reveal a decided-preference for the cheapest types of 
romantic, sensational magazines. In view of the fact that 
both elementary and high school pupils secure the maga- 
zines that they now read largely from the home. Daniel- 
son (24) is fully justified in his contention that the school 
should provide for the systematic reading of periodicals 
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and for the development of “an appreciation of magazine 
literature that will carry over into the homes.” It is un- 
fortunate that secondary schools have made so little pro- 
vision in the past for reading magazines under conditions 
that lead to the development of desirable standards and 
tastes. 


Parts op Newspapers Preferred 

In his study of the newspaper and magazine reading 
of fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children in Chicago and 
in Rock Island, Rasche (99) secured statements from sev- 
eral thousand children concerning the parts of newspapers 
that they liked best. The five parts most frequently men- 
tioned are “comics,” “stories,” “news,” “sports,” and “pic- 
tures.” That there are wide individual differences is re- 
vealed by the fact that both “sports” and “news” ap- 
peared in the list of parts liked least as well as in the 
list of parts liked best. 

An indication of the parts of newspapers preferred by 
high school pupils was secured by Nelson (86) who car- 
ried on a study in the library of the University High 
School, The University of Iowa. During the period of a 
week, each pupil marked each article or part of a news- 
paper that he read. When these were counted, the order 
was found to be as follows: sport news, funny strips, 
news (local, world and national), scandal, advertisements, 
poems, columns, cartoons. No editorial were checked. If 
these findings are typical, and there is much indirect evi- 
dence that they are, pupils are progressing through high 
school without forming a keen interest in reading those 
sections of newspapers that deal with problems of major 
significance. It is apparent that both elementary and 
secondary schools face a serious problem in stimulating 
and directing valuable habits of newspaper reading 
among pupils. 
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Motives That Stimulate Pupils to Read 

The motives that stimulate pupils to read are of great 
importance. A review of the literature relating to pur- 
poses of reading both in and out of school show that 
elementary school pupils read for at least the following 
purposes: to satisfy interest and curiosity; for fun; to ex- 
tend their range of information; to secure specific facts; 
to inform or entertain others; and for direction and 
safety. As pupils advance through the grades the motives 
for reading become much more numerous and specific. 
This fact is brought out clearly in a study made by Monto 
(81) of compositions written by 912 junior and senior 
high school pupils of Grand Rapids, Michigan, on “Why 
I Like to Read.” The results of her analysis are pre- 
sented in Table XXXVII (81:18). Percentages are indi- 
cated for three groups of high school pupils; namely, 
junior high school, four year high school, and vocational 
and technical high school. 

An analysis of*the entries in Table XXXVII reveals 
the fact that two general types of motives predominate 
among the pupils of Grand Rapids; namely, those which 
relate to pleasure and recreation and those which have 
to do with self-improvement and securing information. 
The greater prominence of the latter group, which is 
made up of items 2, 3, and 4 in the table, is surprising. 
There is reason to believe, however, that the motives 
which prompt the pupils of Grand Rapids are somewhat 
more serious than those which prompt pupils in many 
cities. For example, the books read most frequently by 
the Grand Rapids pupils are distinctly superior to those 
reported from certain other cities. 
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TABLE XXXVII 

Reasons Given by 912 Junior and Senior High School Pupils in 
Grand Rapids fob Liking to Read 




Per Cent 


Reasons 

Burton 

Junior 

High 

School 

Ottawa 

Hills 

High 

School 

Vocational 
AND Tech- 
nical High 
School 

Total 

1. Pleasure and recreation 

To give me pleasure 

To enjoy leisure 

To live another life in books 

To feel various emotions 

To make time pass more quickly 

To take my mind away from work 
To find friends in books 

To see if the story ends like 1 wish 
it would 

2. Self-improvement and Intellectual 

35.0 

36.9 

32.8 

36.7 

stimulation 

To enrich and broaden my experi- 
ence 

To educate myself 

To make me think 

To make intelligent use of spare 
moments 

To get ideals 

To succeed in life 

To compare lives of book characters 
with my own 

To imitate great men 

To learn about different vocations 

25.0 

27.1 

34.4 

27.4 

3. General information 

To improve my use of English 

To get information 

To make me talk on various subjects 
To get suggestions for new things 
to do 

22.1 

20.8 

17.8 

20.8 

4. Improvement in school work 

To improve my use of English 

To improve in regular school work 
To give background for history les- 
sons 

To improve my reading habits 

12.0 

9.3 

9.7 

10.7 

5. Miscellaneous 

To forget my troubles 

To put me in good humor 

To quiet my nerves 

To amuse others 

To keep parents from worrying 

To evade housework 

6.2 

5.6 

5.1 

5.8 


Agencies that Stimulate Pupils to Read 

Several studies have been made of the agencies that 
stimulate high school pupils to read. The compositions 
written by the pupils of Grand Rapids and analyzed by 
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Monto revealed six types of agencies that stimulate high 
school pupils to read. These are reported in Table 
XXXVIII. The surprising fact indicated by the entries 


TABLE XXXVIII 

Agencies That Stimulate 400 High School Pupils in Grand Rafidb 

TO Read 


Agencies 


Percentage 


Home 

School 

Public library 

Certain books, magazines, pictures 

Companions 

Miscellaneous 


28.3 
23.7 

15.0 

14.3 

13.0 
5.7 


in the table is that the home and the school are doing 
relatively little to stimulate pupils to read, at least as 
reported by the pupils. Apparently, there are influences 
at work in Grand Rapids of which many pupils are not 
conscious; other jvise it would be dififlcult to explain the 
large amount and superior quality of the reading of the 
pupils of that city. 

Failure on the part of teachers to stimulate pupils to 
read is emphasized in Henderson’s study of the magazine 
reading of 2,083 pupils in Aberdeen, Washington. Of 
these 48 per cent reported that they had not been asked 
to read by any one; tfl per cent of the senior high school 
pupils and 80.5 per cent of the junior high school pupils 
reported that they had not been asked to read magazines 
by teachers. On the basis of these flndings, Henderson 
concluded that “as yet, no agency in the community 
studied has assumed the task of introducing the pupil 
of school age to the better class of current literature. . . . 
In this respect then the schools are failing to measure up 
to the present objectives of education. It seems to the 
writer tliat if the schools do not develop in the individual 
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high ideals, worthy interests, and wholesome habits, 
their attempts at training for citizenship, worthy home 
membership, worthy use of leisure time and development 
of character, are also open to suspicion of being of little 
worth” (60:75). 

Factors That Influence Children’s Preferences 

The fact has been pointed out frequently in previous 
sections of this report that many children choose to read 
cheap and undesirable types of fiction. It is encouraging 
to know, however, that the interests of children can be in- 
fluenced and directed to a greater or less extent. Reports 
concerning five types of influences follow. 

Physical Make-up of Books 

Bamberger (6) carried on a series of experiments to 
determine if the physical qualities of books affected the 
choice of primary pupils in five schools. She found that 
“the size most acceptable to the children . . . appears to 
be about seven and one-half inches long by five inches 
wide and one inch thick. . . . Blue, red and yellow are 
the favorite covers.” Titles influence book selections. 
“Numerous illustrations make a book acceptable to chil- 
dren.” The colors preferred “are rather crude and ele- 
mentary, having a high degree of saturation and a great 
deal of brightness. Older children gradually grow into a 
preference for softer tints and tones. . . . Humor and 
action in pictures make an appeal to primary children. 
. . . Pictures that have story telling qualities have a 
high attraction. ... A wide margin appears to be at- 
tractive, an average width of at least one inch should be 
used” (6:16). Some of these conclusions are tentative and 
require further experimental work for verification. They 
suggest a type of consideration which has been given too 
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little attention in preparing books for children and for 
adults. 

Influence of the Teacher’s Preferences 

In a study including seventy-three classes from the 
third to the eighth grade inclusive, Wightman (140) 
found that “the book the teacher most preferred and was 
enthusiastic over was pretty generally the one the class 
preferred.” The lesson taught by this study as explained 
by Wightman “is that interest and inspiration are con- 
tagious and are essential if the great majority of the pub- 
lic school children ever form a love for reading.” The 
validity of this view may be further supp>orted by an in- 
teresting example. A teacher in Evanston, Illinois, began 
to read some of Riley’s poems to her pupils during spare 
moments of the day merely because she greatly enjoyed 
his writings. Within a month the demand on the school 
library for Riley’s poems had become so great that the 
library was unable to meet it. 

Influence of Developing Standards 

Green (47) carried on an experiment among seventh 
grade classes to determine the effect of training on chil- 
dren’s preferences. Forty-five minutes were reserved each 
day for voluntary reading. At first the discussion of books 
was quite informal. Gradually, a desire developed to dis- 
cover good books to read. Book reviews were introduced 
and developed. Groups of pupils became interested in 
available book lists. Different groups devoted their atten- 
tion to books of various types. Through group conferences 
and discussions, the following standards were developed 
and ultimately adopted. 

“A book to be on our lists, must be something we want to 
know about. It must be written in words we can understand. 
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If it tries to state facts, they must be accurate. If it tells 
a story involving what is true to life, the story must not be 
so overdrawn as to be ridiculous. It must become more in- 
teresting as the story proceeds. It must be told in good 
English” (47:391). 

When the books were reported by one group to the class 
as a whole, they were critically considered. If accepted, 
they were placed on the list of approved books. The ef- 
fect of this training was measured in the case of 210 
pupils in two schools. “School No. 9 showed a 68 per cent 
increase in the amount of home reading for fun following 
the experiment. School No. 20 showed a 34 per cent in- 
crease.” From 71 to 76 per cent of the material read was 
chosen from the books suggested to the pupils during 
the experiment. The author attributes these results to 
the fact that standards for use in selecting materials to 
read had been developed. Although the data are not alto- 
gether conclusive, they suggest large possibilities in 
directing the preferences of children through carefully 
planned training and guidance. 


Movies 

In 1925, Jordan (61) made a questionnaire study of 
the interests of high school pupils. He compared his re- 
sults with those of his study of 1917-18 (59). He found 
in the later study that fiction was relatively more popu- 
lar than books of adventure. The author attributes this 
change in part at least “to the greater development and 
patronage of the moving picture.” Similar conclusions 
were reached by Walter (134) in a study of girl life in 
America: “the home, the school, the libraries, the movies, 
all help to shape the reading tastes of girls.” The results 
of these studies correspond closely with those for adults 
which were reported earlier. 
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Comparative Study of Magazines 

Barnes (7) provided pupils in Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, Hudson, Ohio, with opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the content, quality and points of view of 
a large number of the best known periodicals. His aim was 
to help them gain a critical knowledge of the relative 
merits of these magazines, as an aid in developing stand- 
ards and as a basis for wise selection of periodical litera- 
ture. “All but one of the twenty boys who studied the 
various magazines said that they had found their study 
interesting and broadening. , . . Twelve changed their 
minds about such magazines as the Atlantic Monthly and 
Harpers Magazine and decided that they are not too 
‘highbrow.’ The entire class joined in condemning the 
cheaper magazines” (7:273). 

Methods of Stimulating Reading Interests 

A very valuaT^le and comprehensive study has been 
made by Rasche (98) of the methods used by teachers 
and librarians to stimulate interest in reading and to 
elevate reading tastes. He secured information from 159 
teachers in 56 cities of 33 states and in the District of 
Columbia, from 54 school librarians in ten states, and 
from 17 public librarians in 6 states. The statements se- 
cured were analyzed and classified under appropriate 
headings. As a result, 110 “master methods” were identi- 
fied. These are listed in Table XXXIX (98:30). The vari- 
ous methods listed in the table may be classified, as sug- 
gested by Rasche, under the following major headings: 
provision for adequate supplies of reading materials; pro- 
vision for suitable buildings, rooms, and physical equip- 
ment; direct teaching techniques; incidental teaching 
techniques; systems of rewards and credits; advertising 
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methods; circulation of reading materials; training 
workers; special features, activities, and programs; ex- 
tensive developments (98:33). 

Rasche’s study as a whole points to certain general 
conclusions of very great importance. The first is that 
teachers and librarians are, with but few exceptions, de- 
voting most of their effort to stimulating people to read 
and much less to improving their reading tastes. As in- 
dicated throughout the previous sections of this report, 
the task of elevating reading tastes is the more urgent 
and difficult of the two. 

A second general conclusion of Rasche’s study relates 

TABLE XXXIX 

M.^stbr Methods Empix)yed by Teachers (T), School Librarians 

(S), AND Public Librxrians (P) to Stimulate Interests in Reading 


No. 

Master Methods 

T 

s 

p 

1 

Ability grouping — Arranging for 

X 



2 

Adv'ertisements — Having pupils study 

X 



3 

Advertising devices — Using 

X 

X 

X 

4 

After-school reading — Permitting free-period and 


X 


5 

Analyses — Making reading (of good books) 

X 


X 

6 

Attitude — Developing proper 

X 



7 

Atmosphere — Creating wholesome 

X 

X 

X 

8 

Authors — Having pupils study 

X 



9 

Baiting — Luring pupils by 


X 


10 

Beautiful passages — Having pupils note 

X 



11 

Booklets — Having pupils prepare 

X 

X 


12 

Book records — Having pupils keep 


X 

X 

13 

Book reserves — Establishing 


X 


14 

Books — Having pupils bring 

X 



15 

Book wagon— -Sending out the 



X 

16 

Browsing comer — Providing a 

X 

X 

X 

17 

Bulletin board — Using the 

X 

X 

X 

18 

Cartoons — Having pupils interpret 

X 



19 

Catalog cards — Preparing and using 

X 

X 

X 

20 

Characters — Having pupils study 

X 



21 

Charts — Preparing and having pupils prepare . . . 

X 



22 

Children’s criticisms — Inviting 

X 



23 

Child librarians — Appointing 



X 

24 

Choice — Allowing pupils freedom of 

X 

X 

X 

25 

Circulation — Arranging for (of reading matter). 

X 

X 

X 

26 

Civic use of library building — Allowing 



X 
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TABLE XXXIX— Continued 


No. 

Master MsTnoDS 

T 

s 

p 

27 

Classroom libraries — Providing 

X 



28 

Classroom magazines and newspapers — Providing 

X 



29 

Clippings — Asking pupils to bring 

X 

X 


30 

Clippings — Filing (in pamphlet boxes) 


X 

X 

31 

Clubs — Encouraging reading 

X 

X 

X 

32 

Commendations — Making deserved 

X 



33 

Comparative studies — Having pupils make 

X 

X 


34 

Conferences — Capitalizing teacher — or librarian- 





pupil 

X 

X 

X 

35 

Contests — Organizing 

X 

X 

X 

36 

Correlations — Requiring (wdth school subjects) . 

X 

X 

X 

37 

Credit — Giving reading 

X 

X 

X 

38 

Current events — Assigning studies in 

X 

X 

X 

39 

Debates — Encouraging 

X 



40 

Diagnoses — Making (of pupils^ interests) 

X 

X 


41 

Directions — Having pupils carry out (as found in 





printed instructions) 

X 



42 

Discussions — Stimulating 

X 

X 

X 

43 

Displays — Preparing (of books and magazines).. 

X 

X 

X 

44 

Dramatizations — Assigning 

X 

X 


45 

Exercises — Arranging assembly and classroom . . 

X 

X 


46 

Exhibits — Arranging (of pupils’ handicraft work) 



X 

47 

Games — Having pupils play 

X 

X 

X 

48 

Illustrations — Having pupils study 

X 



49 

Inferior reading materials — Teaching recognition 





of 


X 


50 

Interest — Stepping uj) 

X 

X 

X 

51 

Library buildings — Providing attractive 



X 

52 

Library cards — Having pupils get 

X 



53 

Librarv equipment — Arranging 


X 


54 

Lists — Prejiaring book 

X 

X 

X 

55 

Loans — Making pei^oiial (of books and magazines) 

X 



56 

Local papers — Putting school news in 

X 



57 

Magazines — Binding 


X 

X 

58 

Magazines — Classifving (into groups) 


X 


59 

Magazines — Filing (for reference) 


X 


60 

Magazine sections — Featuring special 

X 



61 

Maps — Preparing literature 

X 

X 


62 

Mechanics of reading — Using good method in the 

X 



63 

Motivation — Supplving appropriate 

X 



64 

Moving pictures — Recommending (based on good 





literature) 

X 

X 


65 

Objects — Using (as illustrative material) 

X 



66 

Original sources — Requiring pupils to read from. 

X 



67 

Parallel reading — Assigning 


X 

X 

68 

Parental cooperation — Inviting 

X 

X 

X 

69 

Partial reading — Doing 

X 

X 

X 

70 

Personal libraries — Encouraging pupils to build.. 

X 



71 

Pictures—Using 

1 ^ 

m 

X 
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TABLE XXXrX-CoRcJuded 


No. 

Master Methods 

T 

s 

p 

72 

Pleasure — Encouraging pupils to read for 

X 



73 

Poetry — Having pupils read 

X 


X 

74 

Posters— Using 

X 

X 

X 

75 

Progress charts— Putting individual reading rec- 





ords on 

X 

X 


76 

Projects— Having pupils develop (based on 





reading) 

X 

X 


77 

Public library — Encouraging pupils to use the... 

X 

X 


78 

Public library school collections — Circulating . . . 

X 

X 

X 

79 

Puzzles — Having pupils solve 

X 



80 

Qualified librarians and teachers — Appointing only 

X 

X 

X 

81 

Reading courses— Having pupils take 


X 


82 

Reading materials — Providing good 

X 


X 

83 

Reading periods — Allowing 

X 

X 


84 

Readings — Giving selected (to pupils) 

X 


X 

85 

Red stars— Marking books witk 



X 

86 

Required readings — Assigning 

X 

X 


87 

Reports — Having pupils prepare 

X 

X 

X 

88 

Reviews— Having pupils read and prepare 

X 

X 

X 

89 

Salesmanship— Having pupils engage in mock . . 

X 



90 

School papers— Using (to stimulate interests) . . 

X 

X 


91 

Seasonal books— Featuring 



X 

92 

Selections— Making appropriate (of reading ma- 





terials for the library 

X 

X 

X 

93 

Sequences— Having pupils follow 


X 

X 

94 

Serial Stories — Having pupils read 


X 


95 

Slides and films— Showing literaiy 

X 



96 

Spare time reading— Provision for 


X 


97 

Special pelves— Providing (for boys and girls).. 



X 

98 

Special library training — Giving (to librarians) . . 



X 

99 

Statistical studies— Having pupils make (of class 





interest in fiction and non-fiction) 


X 


100 

Story telling periods— Programming 

X 

X 

X 

101 

Subiiriptions — Encouraging (for desirable period- 
icals) 

X 



102 

Substitutions— Making desirable 

X 

X 

X 

103 

Suggestions and recommendations — Making .... 

X 

X 

X 

104 

Talks— Arranging for (by librarians or others) . . . 

X 

X 

X 

105 

Teachers— Cooperating with 


X 

X 

106 

Tours and visits— Taking pupils on real or 





imaginary 

X 

X 

X 

107 

Undesirable reading — Discouraging 

X 



108 

Use— Teaching proper (of reading materials and 





libraries) 

X 

X 

X 

100 

Weeks— Programming literary 

X 

X 


110 

Welfare stations — Sending books to 



X 
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to the distinction in the primary service rendered by 
teachers and by librarians: “It is clear that in point of 
time the initial burden for stimulating and arousing 
young readers falls primarily upon teachers and that the 
later task of making rich stores of worth-while literature 
available is chiefly the function of librarians.” With the 
increasing need for wide reading among adults, a new 
conception of the function of the public library is devel- 
oping. “The more progressive librarians are not satisfled 
with merely supplying the public with reading materials. 
In some of our cities, both large and small, they are very 
aggressively using all legitimate means to reach people 
who would never avail themselves of the facilities offered. 
. . . These librarians conceive their task to be to interest 
all people both young and old in wholesome and proflt- 
able reading. Where the school does the initial work well, 
their task is merely to supplement effort. But where the 
school has failed, or where it has never had an oppor- 
tunity to serve, their task is to initiate and stimulate 
interests in reading” (98:221-2). It is obvious that both 
teachers and librarians have large responsibilities in stim- 
ulating desirable reading interests and in elevating read- 
ing tastes. 

Summary Statements 

The foregoing discussion of children’s interests in read- 
ing shows that interest in reading increases rapidly dur- 
ing the first six grades and that practically all children 
in the seventh and eighth grades read newspapers, maga- 
zines and books to a greater or less extent. The quality of 
the reading varies from the choicest literature for children 
to the cheapest type of fiction. The junior high school 
years form a critical period in the development of reading 
interests. This is due in part to the fact that oHier in- 
terests often absorb the time and energy of young people 
and that many of them fail to continue to read regularly. 
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Furthermore, children acquire many new interests during 
these years. It is natural that they should now revel in 
any type of material that satisfies dominant interests and 
curiosities. 

The general statements which have been made con- 
cerning children’s interests must be modified to a greater 
or less extent, when applied to individual cases. For ex- 
ample, studies show clearly that the reading interests of 
children vary widely at each grade and age level. Fur- 
thermore, notable differences have been reported in the 
reading interests of pupils of different levels of mental 
ability and achievement in reading. These facts support 
the recommendation that a wide range of reading ma- 
terial is necessary in the school, the library and the home 
in order to provide equally well for the reading interests 
of all boys and girls. 

As shown by Rasche’s study many teachers and libra- 
rians are making use of various methods to stimulate 
and elevate the reading interests of children and young 
people. Other studies show clearly that a surprisingly 
large number of children receive little or no stimulation 
and guidance in free reading and do not have access to 
interesting and varied types of reading material. In fact, 
the materials to which many children have most ready 
access fall far below acceptable standards. It is of the 
greatest importance that the reading of children be guided 
and directed, that they be surrounded with interesting, 
wholesome books and magazines which they can read 
readily, and that strong motives for reading them should 
be stimulated. In order to achieve satisfactory results, 
the earnest cooperation and persistent effort of parents, 
teachers, and librarians are necessary. 



PART III 

RESULTS OF CASE STUDIES OF READING 
INTERESTS AND HABITS 




CHAPTER VI 


Methods Employed in Making Case Studies 
The Problem 

As indicated in Chapter I, provision was made by the 
committee on Reading Habits for a series of case studies. 
The chief purpose of these studies was to secure detailed 
information concerning the reading interests and habits 
of adults and the influences that contribute to their de- 
velopment. A subordinate aim was to determine the value 
of certain methods of studying the reading interests and 
habits of adults. The case studies which were made fall 
naturally into three groups. The first includes studies 
of the reading interests and habits of one hundred adults 
in the Hyde ParK District of Chicago which were made 
by means of brief interviews. The second includes similar 
studies of the reading interests and habits of one hundred 
seventy adults in North Evanston, Illinois. The third in- 
cludes much more intensive studies of a small number of 
more or less prolific readers. The purpose of this chapter 
is to describe the methods used in making the case studies. 
Reports of the case studies will be presented in the three 
chapters that follow. 

The SBajEcriOH of Cases 

An important issue in making case studies relates to 
the number and selection of subjects for study. In this 
connection there are at least four points to be consid- 
ered. First, the group studied should be representative 

129 
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of a significant section of the population, or at least so 
clearly defined that data concerning it may be used safely 
in making generalizations beyond its immediate limits. 
The latter option was fulfilled somewhat better than the 
former in this study. As will be observed when the two 
districts studied are described more fully, they are not 
t3T)ical either of cities or suburbs. Both are highly com- 
plex communities, enjoying advantages well above the 
average. 

In the second place, the individuals selected for study 
should be strictly representative of their group. In actual 
practice the process of sampling for sociological studies 
usually falls far short of the ideal, and the present studies 
are no exception to the rule. The practical diflBculties of 
choosing one or two hundred people “at random” out of a 
large community are very great. In Hyde Park, as will be 
described later, an effort was made to secure a repre- 
sentative rather than a truly random selection by enlist- 
ing the cooperation of such institutions as the church, 
the school, and the Y. M. C. A. In North Evanston, the 
parents of all children in the first grade of the three 
schools were approached. Since school attendance is ob- 
ligatory, a very satisfactory sampling of one defined por- 
tion of the population was thus obtained. 

In the third place, the groups compared should be 
equivalent in all respects but the one under considera- 
tion. In other words, it is essential to isolate or control 
the variables that exist in given situations. Here again 
practice often compromises with the ideal technique. 
Thus in Evanston it was found that the two sex groups, 
comparable as to economic status and certain other fac- 
tors (since for the most part married couples were 
studied), differed from each other in amount of educa- 
tion. Any difference, therefore, in reading habits could 
be ascribed either to sex differences or to differences in 
educational advantages. 
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Finally, the number of cases should be adequate to 
prevent misinterpretation due to chance variations. The 
number of cases included in these studies is relatively 
small. It follows that only very large differences in the 
findings should be considered significant. 

The Technique op Interviewing (the Brief Interview) 

The technique of interviewing is of great importance in 
case studies. The first problem that confronted the inter- 
viewer was to persuade the prospective subject to submit 
to the interview. The fact must be kept in mind that the 
interviewer asked people of all sorts, many of them very 
busy, many of them without the slightest personal in- 
terest in reading, to contribute half an hour of their 
time to a novel project which they understood vaguely, 
if at all. The nearest approximation to such a request in 
their experience was that made by a book agent, who per- 
haps had succeeded recently in selling them an expensive 
and useless set of books. It is to the everlasting credit of 
long suffering human nature that only four refusals were 
encountered iif the course of some two hundred calls. 

In making the initial contacts various methods were 
used. In Hyde Park the following letter, with individual 
salutations, was sent out: 

Are you interested in helping to improve the opportunities 
afforded to the young people of your community for education, 
recreation, and self-improvement? The American Library As- 
sociation (of which your public library is a member) and 
the American Association for Adult Education are carrying 
on a study for this purpose. You can give most valuable service 
to the work simply by answering a few questions about your 
own reading habits. There is no other obligation. 

Our research worker. Miss Ruth Munroe, will telephone 
you soon to make an appointment to call on you. We are 
sure that you will be willing to contribute a few minutes of 
your time to a piece of work so genuinely important. 

Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) William S. Gray. 
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A telephone call and an appointment followed this 
letter. Three persons thus approached were “not inter- 
ested.” When the home boasted no telephone, calls were 
made without appointments. The church or school con- 
nection from which the name had been obtained was used 
as an introduction. The reception was reasonably cordial 
in all cases, and no refusals were encountered. Most of the 
single men and women were studied at the Y. M. C. A., 
and at the Eleanor Club which is a residence hall for 
working girls. Here the local directors waylaid the young 
people in the lobby and brought them one by one for the 
interview. In the Eleanor Club two friends were occa- 
sionally interviewed together. This procedure saved time 
and had the additional advantage that the girls fre- 
quently served as a check on each other. 

In Evanston the telephone was used in a few selected 
cases. The telephone service was so slow, however, and the 
persons so often out, that this method of approach was 
given up in favor of making calls without previous ap- 
pointment. A certain amount of general publicity was 
given the project by a series of short talks given by the 
writer at meetings of the Mothers’ Club of the North 
Evanston Parent Teachers Association. Unfortunately it 
was not customary to keep a record of the members pres- 
ent at these meetings so that it was impossible to call 
only upon those who happened to hear the talks. How- 
ever, many of the parents present were encountered in 
the course of the study, and all consented readily to an 
interview. The president of the Mothers’ Club was kind 
enough to write a cordial letter of introduction to 
mothers. This letter frequently proved most helpful. 
Often, however, it was found simpler to rely on the dis- 
arming formula “the public library is making a survey 
of reading.” The local library was willing to identify itself 
with the study in this manner, and its prestige in the 
community often paved the way handsomely. 
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Once the interviewer gained entrance to the home, 
her problem was to secure the full cooperation of her sub- 
ject. The procedure varied in almost every case according 
to the responses of the subject. In general, however, a 
friendly but somewhat impersonal attitude proved most 
desirable. Any tendency toward drawing room decorum 
resulted in the usual social reticences on both sides. The 
general rule, however, was frequently modified in prac- 
tice. Certain class differences, for example, had to be con- 
sidered. In dealing with the more wealthy and busy in- 
dividuals it was often useful to adopt a social attitude — 
it is difficult to turn down a person who presents him- 
self in the manner of a social acquaintance. In visit- 
ing the better homes, a letter of introduction was com- 
monly used and the value of cooperation in a worth 
while project was stressed. In the middle class homes 
there was a greater tendency to regard the interviewer as 
a book agent in disguise. It was necessary in such cases 
to stress the fact that no orders were to be taken and that 
the interview would be over quickly. Wide reading was 
not common in these homes, so that it was rather difficult 
to arouse interest in the project. The interview was there- 
fore more of the question and answer type, although there 
were many exceptions to this rule. In the lower class 
homes the contact was really much easier to make. Usu- 
ally it was sufficient to announce that the public library 
was making a survey of reading and to launch into the 
questions with an air of conviction. The prestige of the 
library and the successful use of English seemed to enlist 
at least their docile attention. Moreover, they were prob- 
ably less frequently visited by agents than the wealthier 
subjects and genuinely enjoyed the interruption of a 
rather dull routine. They were usually quite willing to tell 
how they actually spent their time with little prompting. 
However, fairly direct and frequent questions about their 
reading were necessary. 
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reading were necessary. 
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The Questionnaire 

The points covered in the interview are included in the 
accompanying questionnaire. A preliminary form was 
used in Hyde Park and revised for use in Evanston. These 
questionnaires were usually filled out immediately after 
the interview. In the Y. M. C. A. and the Eleanor Club 
and in the case of a few unusually intelligent persons, the 
sheets were filled out during the interview. In general it 
was felt that the people would talk more freely if their 
statements were not taken down during the conference. 
Moreover, the interview was much more flexible when the 
form questions were not followed rigidly. 


Reading Questionnaire 

Sex Residence Occupation Marital 

condition Occupation of husband Education 

Race Children Servants 

Impression of economic status cultural 

Newspaper Reading 

1. What newspapers and news periodicals do you read? 


2. Check the parts of the paper that you usually read: 
front page.... news items inside paper.... editorial 

page sports ads comic section “home 

page” financial section others 

3. Check items most nearly describing your method of 
reading the paper: 

glance at headlines 

read front page thoroughly 

read everything about my special interests 

read almost everything thoroughly 

have no special plan 

4. How much time (on the average) do you spend per day 

on the paper? 
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5. Do you read it at meal time, on street cars and other 

odd moments? 

or do you read it during your leisure time? 

6. Check the items which describe best your reasons for 
reading the paper; 

recreation or relaxation — something to pass the 

time. 

information about my work. 

interest in the news. 

self improvement. 

because other people talk about the news. 

habit. 

. . . .other reasons (please state) 

7. Check any of the following items which supply you with 

news: . . . .radio movies . . . .conversation 

8. Did your family read the newspaper when you were a 

child? 

9. When did you begin to read it regularly? 

10. Do your friends read the paper a good deal? 

11. Is the paper usually easily available? 

12. Have you a good deal of spare time, as on car rides? 

13. Do you think the information you get from newspapers 

is reliable? 

14. Do you usually agree with the point of view of your 

favorite paper? 


Magazine Reading 

1. What magazines do you usually read? 


2. Check the parts of the magazine that you usually read: 
short stories.... serial stories.... ads.... articles on 

general subjects articles of special interest to my 

own work or hobby 

3. How much time (on the average) do you spend per day 

on magazine reading? 

4. Check the items which best describe your reasons for 
reading magazines and books: 

recreation, relaxation, something to pass the time 

information about my work 

general information 

information about some special hobby 

self-improvement 
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. . . .conversational purposes 
... .habit 

other reasons (please state) 

5. Did your family have magazines around the house when 

you were a child? 

6. Do your friends read magazines much? 

7. When did you begin to read magazines? 

8. Did school have any influence on your magazine read- 
ing? 

9. Are there any other influences which lead you to read 

magazines? 

10. Are magazines usually easily available for you? 

11. Do you prefer short stories or articles to books? 

Why? 

Book Reading 

1. How many books have you read since Christmas? 

in the last 6 months? 

2. Mention some books you have read recently 


3. Check the kind of book you usually read: fiction.... 

biography poetry essays.... drama his- 
tory travel. . . . science. . . . religion. . . . philoso- 

phy. . . . fine arts. . . . my vocation. . . . 

4. Check item describing the way you select your books: 

book reviews recommendation of friends. . . . knowl- 
edge of author.... special subject.... book club 

convenience. . . . other ways. . . . 

5. Check item describing where you get hold of your books: 

purchased borrowed gift rental library 

public library others 

6. Were books easily available when you were a child — 

at home at school at a public library ? 

7. Did your family encourage you to read as a child? 

How 

8. Did school have’ any influence on your taste for read- 
ing? How 

9. Did your friends read much wdien you were a child? 

10. Did .your brothers and sisters read much at that 

time? 

11. Did any particular event in your life arouse interest in 

reading or a distaste for it? 

12. Did any special person stimulate you to read? 
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13. Did you read much as a child? 

14. Did college or other later training influence your read- 
ing? 

16. When were you most interested in reading? 

Why? 

16. Do your friends now read much? 

17. Can you get hold of the books you want to read easily? 

18. Other influences on your reading 

19. Would you read more if you had more time? 

Other Interests 

1. How many times a month do you go to the movies. . . . 

theater. . . . dances card parties lectures. . . . 

concerts 

2. How many hours a week do you spend listening to radio? 

What items on the radio do you prefer? 

3. How many times a week do you go out or entertain 

friends? 

4. How much time do you give to sports repairs 

about the house sewing 

5. Have you any special hobby?. . . . What is it? 

6. Do you belong to a club or social organization? 

Are you active in it? 

7. What are your working hours 

8. When do >’t)u usually go to bed? 

9. Any other interests or activities? 

The first step w^as usually to ask a general question 
about the subject's interest in reading. Further procedure 
depended largely on the response to this question, inas- 
much as the leads suggested were followed. In the poorer 
homes these w’ere usually in the direction of newspaper 
and magazine reading. Every effort was made to adapt 
the interview to the individual instead of compelling him 
to make adjustment to a set of questions followed in rigid 
order. A great deal of valuable information, especially on 
delicate points concerned with other interests and activi- 
ties, was thus brought forth spontaneously. The inter- 
viewer's function was to ask for greater precision — ‘‘about 
how many times a month do you go to the movies?" — and 
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to guide the conversation into the channels desired. It 
was often difficult to secure precise estimates of the 
amount of reading and other activities. One type of per- 
son seemed to have no conception of an “average” and 
others were too scrupulously honest to be willing to make 
a definite estimate, necessarily inaccurate, of the time 
devoted to their spasmodic and haphazard activities.- 
These people would usually choose, however, between 
various figures suggested by the interviewer, — a proce- 
dure perhaps not justified scientifically but apparently 
necessary in some cases. 

In securing data concerning the more obscure motives 
for reading care was taken to suggest nothing until the 
individual had discussed his own motives. His statements 
were then supplemented by answers to direct questions 
covering other possibilities, adapted in style to the person 
in question, but including all the motives suggested in the 
questionnaire. 

The question arises, of course, as to how far the sub- 
jects wilfully concealed or altered facts concerning their 
reading. That they went astray through ignorance and 
inability to analyze the situation is certain, but the writer 
believes that there was little conscious effort to deceive. 
Most of the people soon recognized the objective and im- 
personal character of the study and responded accord- 
ingly. Almost all freely admitted that they did not read 
as much as they wished, pleading lack of time as a sop 
to their self-esteem. Probably the amount of reading was 
over-estimated, but the reader was as much deceived as 
anyone. The interviewer usually asked casually whether 
True Stories and similar magazines were read, just as she 
asked about the Ladies Home Journal. Since all depreca- 
tion of such reading was avoided, the response was prob- 
ably straightforward in most cases. 

In evaluating the results of the interviews the limited 
space of time available must be kept in mind. There are 
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many tempting refinements on each question which could 
easily have been gone into, granted the opportunity. But 
it was practically impossible to ask for more than half an 
hour’s time from individuals picked at random. It is be- 
lieved that the present questionnaire covers as much 
ground as can be discussed with any thoroughness in a 
short time; perhaps it covers more points than should be 
attempted. 

The Prolonged Interview 

The problems encountered in the prolonged interview 
were somewhat different from those in the brief inter- 
views. The practical difficulties of making contact were 
solved in advance, since the subject had already con- 
sented to the interview and was prepared for a long con- 
versation. The choice of subjects will be discussed later. 
The task of the interviewer was therefore reduced to that 
of eliciting the desired information. All that has been 
said regarding the personal approach to a brief interview 
applies here in^even greater measure. The interviewer 
m^e every effort to be alert and adaptable to the tem- 
perament of the subject. She tried to be a sympathetic 
listener, but impersonal enough to inspire confidence. Any 
expression of personal opinion either of the reading or of 
incidents in the subject’s life was avoided, if possible. 

The type of information sought for was somewhat dif- 
ferent, however. Nothing is really irrelevant to this type 
of study. Unless the time was limited the subject was 
encouraged to talk as much as he cared to, and to analyze 
the influences bearing upon his reading interests. Some 
subjects found this impossible, and required leading ques- 
tions at every turn. Others needed prompting only when 
they seemed inclined to pass hastily over a point of some 
importance, or when certain aspects of their experience 
were neglected entirely. It was usually possible for the 
interviewer to trace relationships and influences not evi- 
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dent to the subject and by a question or two to lead him 
to a more detailed consideration of such items. It may be 
added that in most cases the subject frankly enjoyed the 
interview. Several persons expressed appreciation of the 
insight into their own interests gained during the inter- 
view. 



CHAPTER VII 


The Reading Habits of One Hundred Residents of 
Hyde Park, Chicago, as Ascertained in Brief Per- 
sonal Interviews 

Description of Community 

Hyde Park is a faii'ly typical residential section of 
Chicago made up largely of individual homes and small 
apartment houses. Above the stores on its main business 
street (Fifty-fifth Street) are tenements which provide 
homes for a large number of poor, uneducated laboring 
people. Estimates have been made that nearly fifty per 
cent of the children in the two public schools of the dis- 
trict come froin this street alone. The University of Chi- 
cago dominates another section of the community. While 
a majority of the people in the district are comfortably 
situated, very few are really wealthy. The large new 
apartment hotels along the lake and the boulevard resi- 
dences were not included in this study. 

The educational opportunities of Hyde Park are un- 
usually good. The university provides courses, lectures, 
and concerts. The churches have discussion groups and 
classes of various sorts. The local Y. M. C. A. offers ath- 
letic facilities and organizes numerous small social and 
discussion groups. The public library facilities, on the 
other hand, are not all that could be desired. The two 
nearest branches are each at least a mile from the heart 
of the community, and transportation facilities are poor. 
There is a small library station centrally located, but for 

141 
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some reason it is not widely known. None of the people 
studied had used it and several expressed surprise on 
learning of its existence. 

Selection of Cases for Study 

The following institutions were used to secure a repre- 
sentative sampling of the community: the local Y. M. 
C. A., for unmarried men ; the Eleanor Club, for young 
unmarried women; two large churches; and the Ray 
School (a typical public elementary school). Both the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Eleanor Club house a somewhat bet- 
ter educated class of young people than is usual in such 
institutions. Almost all of the residents are high school 
graduates and more than half of them have had addi- 
tional training. In the Y. M. C. A. most of the men had 
had a year or two at some college (often a small mid- 
western institution), while in the Eleanor Club most of 
the girls had received six months or a year of training in 
a business college. There were more college graduates at 
the Y. M. C. A. than at the Eleanor Club. A few unmar- 
ried women college graduates living privately in the com- 
munity were included in the study in order to equalize 
the two groups as nearly as possible. The somewhat spe- 
cialized living conditions of the groups studied doubtless 
influenced their reading habits. It is impossible, however, 
to estimate the effect of these influences. 

The members of the married groups studied were drawn 
partly from the churches and partly from the list of par- 
ents of the Ray School. In the case of the churches, the 
membership directories were checked by the church secre- 
taries in accordance with a request for the names of repre- 
sentative individuals between 20 and 35 years of age. One 
church provided in addition a list of parents of Sunday 
School children living on Fifty-fifth Street, At the Ray 
School the names of all parents of second grade children 
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were selected. A few of the older people selected in this 
way were eliminated after personal calls were made at 
their homes. 

Occupation and Education of Those Interviewed 

Table XL shows the composition of the group studied 
according to occupation and education. The research 
worker rated each person interviewed as to economic 
status and as to cultural status. The classes used were 
above average, average, and below average. This rating 
took into consideration the appearance of the house, 
clothing, hints dropped in conversation and other items 
of a similar nature. It purports to supplement occupation 
and education as an index of the economic and cultural 
status of the individual. In the married group where the 
person was visited in his own home this rating has a dis- 
tinct value, it is believed, but where (as at the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Eleanor Club), it was necessary to judge on ap- 
pearance and conversation alone, the rating can be only 
roughly indicative, if indeed it is worth anything at all. 

The table shows that the group is heavily weighted 
toward the medium and upper end of the scale with 
respect to education. The group is doubtless above the 
average for Chicago. It is unfortunate that the educa- 
tional background of the unmarried groups does not cor- 
respond closely with that of the married groups. The 
single men and women have had a medium or somewhat 
superior type of education. The married group form a 
bimodal distribution. Some of its members have had more 
education than any in the single group, and a certain 
proportion have had notably less. The men are slightly 
better educated on the whole than the women. They are 
also somewhat better off economically. More of the mar- 
ried group are well established economically than the 
single, but the lower end of the scales correspond closely. 
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The occupational distribution of those having different 
educational advantages corresponds with expectation. 
The low rating on economic status of the group having 
some college or vocational training is probably due to the 


TABLE XL 
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fact that this group is composed largely of single men 
and women who are just entering upon their careers. The 
married people are somewhat older as a group than those 
who are single. 

The results of the interviews are summarized in the 
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accompanying tables. All values are presented as a per- 
centage of the total number of cases in the group involved. 

Amount of Reading 

Table XLI shows the amount of reading of newspapers, 
magazines and books that was reported. The mode for 
both newspaper and magazine reading lies between 30 
and 60 minutes per day. Excessive reading of newspapers 
is somewhat more common than excessive reading of 
magazines. The married, especially the married men, are 
more devoted to both newspapers and magazines than the 
single. It is interesting to note that 57 per cent of the 
married men spend over an hour a day in reading the 
paper, a figure far above that for any other group. Only 
19 per cent of the single men spend an equal amount of 
time on the paper. Moreover, the married men (87 per 
cent of the married as against 31 per cent of the single) 
do their reading largely during leisure time, whereas the 
single snatch a moment on the train, or wherever they 
can. Magazine heading is curiously similar in all the 
groups. The only notable fact is that 21 per cent of the 
married women very seldom read magazines. The single 
read books more consistently than the married, 36 per 
cent of the married as compared with 9 per cent of the 
single having read no books in the last six months. 

The men are distinctly more interested in the paper 
than the women, and are somewhat more interested in 
magazines. At least, more women claim no interest in 
magazines. On the other hand, the women read books 
more enthusiastically than the men. Although the num- 
ber of men and women who have read five books or less 
in the past six months is approximately the same, 31 per 
cent of the women having read 12 books or more, as com- 
pared with 8 per cent of the men. Few of the single men 
read many books. However, almost all read some. 
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TABLE XLI 

Amount op Rbadinq op Newspapers and Magazines per Day, the 
Time at which Reading Is Done, and the Number op Books Read 
During the Past Six Months. 



Women . . 14 34 42 10 63 52 14 47 23 16 20 11 11 34 23 
Men . . . 38 38 24 0 66 65 16 58 24 2 8 0 30 41 21 
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The effect of education on the amount of reading is 
interesting and confirms the results of earlier studies of 
this relationship. Excessive newspaper reading decreases 
systematically as the amount of education increases. The 
mode for college graduates lies between 5 and 30 minutes 
a day, and for the grade school group at 60 minutes or 
more. The amount of magazine reading is about the same 
for all groups except that a larger percentage of those 
having grade school education only read no magazines at 
all. In harmony with expectation, the findings with 
respect to newspaper reading are reversed for books. Col- 
lege people read decidedly more books than any other 
group, those having a high school education read a me- 
dium amount, and those having a grade school education 
only read very few books. It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that even among college graduates 44 per cent have 
read less than one book a month. If the amount of news- 
paper reading done by the different classes of book read- 
ers is studied it is noted that those who read books widely 
spend little time on the newspaper. In fact only 5 per 
cent devote more than 60 minutes a day to newspapers 
as compared with 39 per cent of those who read no books. 
As for magazine reading, there seems to be some tendency 
for both those Avho read books a great deal and those who 
read them not at all to neglect this form of literature. 

What People Read 

Table XLII shows the type of newspaper and magazine 
usually read. The Chicago Tribune is by far the most 
popular of the newspapers among those interviewed. 
Eighty-six per cent read it frequently. The only group 
which does not place it first is the lowest educational 
group. The facts relating to The American, a Hearst 
paper, are just the reverse. Its popularity increases as the 
amount of education of the reader decreases. The Daily 
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News is popular with all groups, somewhat less so, how- 
ever, with the women. The better educated are much in- 
terested in the Literary Digest. Moreover, the college 
graduates vary their reading more than those less well 
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educated. Eighty-five per cent read “miscellaneous” pa- 
pers and periodicals, such as the New York Times and 
other out-of-town papers, as well as the Nation, the New 
Republic, the Outlook, etc. The low percentage in the 
hi^ school and grade school groups, 19 and 11 per cent 
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respectively, who read any other than local papers or the 
Literary Digest is significant. 

For purposes of comparison, types of newspaper readers 
were designated as follows: “A” represents those who 
read the Chicago Tribune or Daily News and some news 
periodical; “B,” those who read two papers such as the 
Chicago Tribune and the Daily News; “C,” those who 
read one such paper; “D,” those who read one paper of 
this nature and the American; “E,” those who read only 
the American. Very interesting is the regular progression 
shown in Table XLII from predominantly “A” type of 
reading to predominantly “E” type, as the amount of 
education decreases. 

The magazines commonly read were classified into six 
groups as follows: 

A = The Atlantic Monthly, Harpers, Scribners, Amer- 
ican Mercury, Century, Poetry, Theatre, Reader’s 
Digest, Rtude, and other magazines of general or 
specific cultural interest. 

B = All professional or business magazines, and trade 
journals. 

C = Women’s magazines such as Good Housekeeping, 
Ladies Home Journal, Pictorial Review, McCall’s, 
Vogue, etc. 

D == The more popular non-story magazines such as The 
American, Popular Science, Popular Mechanics, etc. 
Lodge publications were also included in this group. 
E = The popular magazines of the better class, with a 
primary interest in stories such as The Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Liberty, Cosinopolitan. 

F = Such purely fiction magazines as True Stories, True 
Romances, Detective Story Weekly, Adventure Sto- 
ries, Western Stories, etc. 

Noteworthy is the very wide interest of men, indicated 
in Table XLII, in the “E” type of magazines, eighty-one 
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per cent reading this type. The greater interest of women 
in women’s magazines requires no comment. The fact 
that the married group is more addicted to the “F” type 
of magazine is probably due to the educational status of 
this group, since interest in these periodicals is strong 
chiefly among those who have had only high school or 
grade school education. The greater interest shown by 
the better educated groups in professional journals is also 
very natural. 

Parts of the Newspaper Usually Read 

The results of studies of the parts of the newspaper 
usually read are both interesting and significant as re- 
vealed by Table XLIII. The comic section leads in re- 


TABLE XLIII 
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ceiving the enthusiastic attention of 81 per cent, whereas 
“the news” boasts only 77 per cent of assiduous readers. 
However, 12 per cent refrain from reading the funnies en- 
tirely, and only one person affirms that he is not inter- 
ested in the news. Moreover, interest in the funnies in 
Chicago does not seem to be greatly influenced by educa- 
tion, although there is a slight but consistent tendency 
for the less well educated to read them more. The college 
graduates lead in interest in news and editorials. The 
women, especially married women, are very little inter- 
ested in editorials. Interest in play reviews, always rela- 
tively slight, is more prevalent among the single, espe- 
cially single women, and among the better educated. 

The sporting news appeals chiefly to men. Education 
influences their attitude but little, perhaps dampening 
their enthusiasm for it and decreasing the relative amount 
of time spent in reading such items. The fact should be 
pointed out that women, especially the lower classes of 
women, show' most interest in those parts of the paper 
bearing on th^ir work. Married women are most consis- 
tently interested in advertisements. More men, and more 
single people, disregard them. The data concerning finan- 
cial sheets are inaccurate as no special inquiry into the 
reading of this section was made in the early stages of the 
study. 


Parts op Magazines Usually Read 

With respect to the parts of magazines read, Table 
XLIV indicates a preference for short stories. Articles on 
general subjects and advertisements form a close second, 
and actually rank higher among single men. Almost no 
one neglects stories entirely, how’ever. It is noteworthy 
that the men seem to be more actively interested in ad- 
vertisements than the women, although slightly more of 
them do not look at advertisements at all. Single men 
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per cent reading this type. The greater interest of women 
in women’s magazines requires no comment. The fact 
that the married group is more addicted to the “F” type 
of magazine is probably due to the educational status of 
this group, since interest in these periodicals is strong 
chiefly among those who have had only high school or 
grade school education. The greater interest shown by 
the better educated groups in professional journals is also 
very natural. 

Parts of the Newspaper Usually Read 

The results of studies of the parts of the newspaper 
usually read are both interesting and significant as re- 
vealed by Table XLIII. The comic section leads in re- 
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ceiving the enthusiastic attention of 81 per cent, whereas 
“the news” boasts only 77 per cent of assiduous readers. 
However, 12 per cent refrain from reading the funnies en- 
tirely, and only one person affirms that he is not inter- 
ested in the news. Moreover, interest in the funnies in 
Chicago does not seem to be greatly influenced by educa- 
tion, although there is a slight but consistent tendency 
for the less well educated to read them more. The college 
graduates lead in interest in news and editorials. The 
women, especially married women, are very little inter- 
ested in editorials. Interest in play reviews, always rela- 
tively slight, is more prevalent among the single, espe- 
cially single women, and among the better educated. 

The sporting news appeals chiefly to men. Education 
influences their attitude but little, perhaps dampening 
their enthusiasm for it and decreasing the relative amount 
of time spent in reading such items. The fact should be 
pointed out that women, especially the lower classes of 
women, show most interest in those parts of the paper 
bearing on their ^ork. Married women are most consis- 
tently interested in advertisements. More men, and more 
single people, disregard them. The data concerning finan- 
cial sheets are inaccurate as no special inquiry into the 
reading of this section was made in the early stages of the 
study. 


Parts of Magazines Usually Read 

With respect to the parts of magazines read. Table 
XLIV indicates a preference for short stories. Articles on 
general subjects and advertisements form a close second, 
and actually rank higher among single men. Almost no 
one neglects stories entirely, however. It is noteworthy 
that the men seem to be more actively interested in ad- 
vertisements than the women, although slightly more of 
them do not look at advertisements at all. Single men 
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TABLE XLIV 

Parts of Magazine Usually Read 
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and women are least interested in reading articles about 
their work. The low standing of serial stories is interest- 
ing, suggesting perhaps that sustained reading is avoided 
even in capsule doses. Of course many people buy their 
magazines spasmodically and so are unable to follow a 
serial story. Some express themselves incapable of wait- 
ing from month to month. 


Types of Books Usually Read 

Table XLV shows that fiction is the most popular type 
of book. Interest seems about equally divided between 
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TABLE XLV 

Ttfbs of Books Usdallt Read and the Extent of Intebest in Each 
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the light adventure stories and sentimental romances, 
frowned upon by public librarians, and the somewhat 
more solid type of novel. The attempt made in this study 
to classify Sction was a high handed and artificial process, 
but it seemed useful to distinguish roughly between the 
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two types of fiction designated. The men show slightly 
less interest in fiction than the women, 34 per cent as 
compared with 50 per cent. There is some tendency to 
prefer biography and poetry, especially in moderate doses, 
to other types of reading, except fiction. The peaks for 
science and religion probably represent the specialized or 
professional interests of a few individuals, some from the 
Y. M. C. A. and some from personal friends of the writer 
called in during the early stages of the study when a 
technique of inquiry was being developed. 

The differences in the types of books preferred by 
adults of different educational advantages are interesting. 
The college people read better fiction and more of other 
forms of literature. It is rare for a person of grade school 
education to read anything but light fiction. 

Reading Practices 

Table XLVI presents miscellaneous data on reading 
practices. In reading the paper the more usual method is 
to skim the headlines and then to pass on to items of 
special interest. The married group, especially married 
men, tend to read everything thoroughly more than other 
groups. The less well educated also tend to be more thor- 
ough and less discriminating in their reading. Fifty per 
cent of those having grade school education “read almost 
everything.” whereas only 12 per cent of the college grad- 
uates follow such a practice. 

People seem to be about evenly divided into fast and 
slow readers, according to their own statements. College 
graduates read a little more rapidly than other groups 
perhaps, and those of grade school training read more 
slowly. Only 3 individuals were found who had any no- 
tion of the “skimming” process so much used by those 
whose profession requires constant reading. Twenty-five 
per cent of the group studied skip dull parts, usually 
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description. Ability to vary one’s method with the type 
of book is apparently closely related to amount of educa- 
tion. Thirty- three per cent often leave books unfinished, 
more single women following this practice perhaps than 
other groups. Twenty-three per cent read aloud, usually 
to their children. Thirty-seven per cent re-read books or 
parts of books often, single women doing this most and 
married men least. The grade school group does not re- 
read at all. Nineteen per cent take notes, but only two 
people were found who did so without some definite pur- 
pose in mind, such as to secure information needed in a 
course or in a definite piece of research. 

About 40 per cent “personalize” their reading, accord- 


TABLE XLVI 

Reading Practices 
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ing to their reports, by putting themselves in the place 
of certain characters, drawing comparisons between books 
and personal experiences or by reacting strongly emotion- 
ally to what they read. Women are more prone to do this 
than men, single people more than married, and the 
well educated more than those of grade school training. 
Women seem to be slightly more interested in matters 
of style than men. The better educated, of course, lead 
in this respect. 

A large percentage, 71 per cent, feel that they would 
read more if they had more time. The lowest educational 
group frankly state that they would not. Forty-seven per 
cent complain that they cannot secure the books they 
want to read and would read more and better books if 
facilities for getting them were improved. Only those of 
grade school education feel that improved facilities for 
obtaining books would not affect their reading. 

Source of Newspapers, Magazines and Books 

People usually subscribe for at least one newspaper, 
especially the married group. They buy an evening paper, 
or other papers, incidentally. The unmarried people read 
very extensively at the club they live in and do not feel 
the need of subscribing for newspapers themselves. Sim- 
ilar statements may be made concerning magazines. 
Many are subscribed for. Many more are purchased from 
time to time. Others are picked up in the lobbies of the 
club or found at friends' homes. Only four people take 
them from the library. As for books. Table XLVII indi- 
cates that 46 per cent still purchase them frequently, but 
that 36 per cent use the public library, and 21 per cent a 
rental library. Borrowing is a very important way of se- 
curing books. Gifts, as a means of securing books, are 
mentioned by 26 per cent, but this is probably underesti- 
mated. Those whose personal libraries are extensive are 
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TABLE XLVIII 

Monvns for Newspaper Reading and the Importance Attached 
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group. The less educated also read the newspaper largely 
to pass the time. The other motives listed in Table 
XLVIII were consistently marked low, probably because 
of the difficulty on the part of those questioned in analyz- 
ing the real situation. Social pressure is certainly very 
potent in determining interest in newspapers, but its 
action is too subtle to be measured easily by so crude a 
scale. 

Table XLIX indicates that magazines are read very 
largely by all groups for recreation, and by the married 
and poorly educated as a means of passing the time. “To 
secure information about business or housekeeping” is 
another important motive, so considered especially by the 
men (43 per cent). Single women rank this motive very 
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low indeed (15 per cent). “To secure general informa- 
tion” is another motive, about equally important in all 
groups, with a tendency for married women and the 
poorly educated to rank it low. “To secure information 
about a special hobby” is either a very important reason 
for reading magazines or no reason at all. Twenty-six per 
cent consider it of great importance, and only 3 per cent 
take a middle position. The motives for reading books 
presented in Table L parallel those for magazine reading 
almost exactly. 


TABLE XLIX 

Motives for Magazine Reading and the Importance Attached 
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Influences on Reading Habits 

Table LI suggests that newspaper reading is practically 
universal. In almost every case the parents of those ques- 
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tioned read the newspaper and the habit extends back to 
their earliest recollection. The explanation of this fact is 
to be sought in the group rather than in any individual 
experience. Those questioned usually “suppose” that 

TABLE L 


Motites for Book Reading and the Iuportance Attached to Each 
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their friends read the paper too, but there does not seem 
to be very much direct influence from this fact. Conver- 
sation was almost never suggested spontaneously as a 
source of news, though, when pressed, all but 18 per cent 
said that they did talk over current events with friends. 

Magazine reading too seems to be a group habit of 
long standing. In 84 per cent of the cases it was suggested 
that there had always been magazines around the house 
and that it was impossible to ascribe the habit of reading 
them to any particular influence. The average man, too, 
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assumes that his friends read the same magazines as he 
does although he “has never thought of it before.” Only 
22 per cent felt that there had been any change in this 
habit since childhood, usually for individual reasons such 

TABLE LI 

Influences Affecting Reading 
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as more time or more opportunity at one time than an- 
other. Twenty-eight per cent admitted that the school 
they attended might have had some influence. These 
usually were college people who had developed pro- 
fessional interests in reading periodicals or had been intro- 
duced to such magazines as the Saturday Review of 
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Literature. Perhaps it is significant that 10 single women 
acknowledged school influence and that only 3 married 
women did. Perhaps the explanation is that school experi- 
ence is more recent for the single women and that the 
others have forgotten its influence on their habits. Be 
this as it may, the influence of schools is not as prominent 
as might be expected. 

The influence of the family on book reading is difficult 
to determine. Most people, except in the lowest social 
stratum, admitted that there were books in their parental 
homes and that their parents had read aloud to them 
when they were small. They were unwilling, however, to 
attach much importance to such influences. Even people 
from famibes where reading was a matter of prime im- 
portance discounted the influence of the family, probably 
blinded by the fact that their present tastes in reading 
do not correspond with those of their parents. Married 
people were especially unwilling to admit the influence 
of the family, perhaps again because the experience was 
more remote. Twenty-eight per cent spoke of some in- 
dividual, usually* a teacher or older friend, who had 
stimulated and directed their reading. Nineteen per cent 
considered the influence of their friends to be most im- 
portant. College people especially ranked the influence of 
friends very high. 

It is interesting that only twenty-eight per cent, as 
shown in Table LII, place the period of maximum interest 
in reading in adult life, 13 per cent as a novel develop- 
ment and 15 per cent as the culmination of a steady 
growth in interest. The usual statement was, “When I 
was a child you couldn’t separate me from a book, but 
now I haven’t time.’’ There w'as plenty of time, however, 
to listen to the radio or to play cards. The decline of in- 
terest in reading following school years seems well estab- 
lished, however, more active interests taking its place. 
Most people explained their interest in reading or their 
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TABLE LII 

The Detblofmbnt or Reading Habits and Tastes 
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lack of it by saying, “I am just made that way.” And 
probably they are right since obscure personality factors 
are often very important forces. The lowest educational 
group is very little influenced by any of the factors above 
mentioned and also reads very little. 


Other Sources of News 

The radio, movies and conversation provide informa- 
tion about what is going on in the world, as well as news 
publications. The Hyde Park group, however, does not 
seem much impressed with the usefulness of these sources 
of information, according to Table LIII. Conversation is 
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ranked highest. Indeed only 17 per cent believe that it 
contributes little or nothing to their knowledge of cur- 
rent events. The single men, perhaps because of their 
mode of living, are not greatly affected by the radio. The 

TABLE LIII 
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single men and women in general seem less interested in 
talk about news than the married. The better educated 
people feel on the whole that conversation is an important 
source of news, but ignore the radio, where the less well 
educated claim to learn a good deal from the radio and 
less from conversation. 


Other Activities 

Tables LIV and LV list the other activities engaged in 
by members of the group. Attendance at movies is some- 
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what less universal than was expected. Thirty per cent, 
according to Table LIV, claim that they practically never 
go to the movies. Thirty-four per cent go once a month or 
less, and only 13 per cent twice a week or more. Occa- 
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sional attendance is more common among the single than 
among the married, but frequent attendance is about the 
same among both groups. The men go a little more often 
than the women, perhaps. College graduates and people 
of grade school education go very little. The explanation 
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in the case of the latter group is probably lack of funds. 
Those who read books a great deal attend the movies 
slightly less often than those who do not read so much. 
Those who read no books at all are not movie fans as a 
rule, for financial reasons, in all probability. 

Theatre going is even less common than movie atten- 
dance, only 13 per cent going as often as once a week. 
Thirty-six per cent never go at all. The men are more 
frequent in their attendance than the women, but the 
number of each who never attend is the same. The better 
educated go much more often than the others. It is in- 
teresting that those who read most also go to the theatre 
somewhat more often. 

Card playing is a favorite occupation. Sixty-one per 
cent play more than twice a month. The married play 
more than the single; college people somewhat less fre- 
quently than those of less education. The amount of book 
reading seems to have little effect on interest in cards, 
except among those who read no books. Eighty-two per 
cent of the non-readers play cards frequently as compared 
with 57 per cent of the heavy readers. 

Dancing, in the winter at least, is not as common as 
might be expected. The single indulge much more often 
than the married. The poorly educated dance least, prob- 
ably because that group is largely composed of married 
people. There is very little relation between the amount 
of book reading and interest in dancing, except in the 
case of the group which does no book reading. The ex- 
planation probably lies in the composition of the group. 

It is surprising that 47 per cent of those questioned 
almost never listen to the radio, as shown in Table LV. 
The single are particularly lacking in interest in the radio, 
probably because of little or no opportunity. There are 
radios in the Y. M. C. A. and the Eleanor Club, but public 
radios are not quite as convenient as a radio in the home. 
The fact should be noted that interest in the radio is in 
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inveree proportion to the amount of education and of 
book reading. The radio and cards are apparently the 
common substitutes for reading. 

“Social life” is a loose term used for the number of 
evenings spent in visiting other people or in entertaining 
friends. Cards and other activities may of course be a 
part of the entertainment, but the friendly group is essen- 
tial. Many of the social relations are complicated by the 
peculiar living conditions of most of the single people 
questioned. Their rooms are small and unattractive for 
the most part, so that they usually spend the evening 
in the lobby. On the other hand, the casual social life thus 
afforded often takes the place of more intimate social 
evenings. 

Fifty-two per cent of those studied go out or entertain 
socially two or more times a week, the single rather more 
frequently than the married. The better educated are 
perhaps somewhat less social. The amount of book read- 
ing seems to bear little or no relationship to the amount 
of social hfe. 

Each individual was rated above average, average, or 
below average as to the amount of prescribed activity 
and voluntary activity he indulged in. Prescribed activity 
includes only the essentials of earning a living or house- 
keeping. Voluntary activity includes courses, theatre, 
movies, social life, everything but radio and cards which 
are rather sedentary occupations closely similar to read- 
ing. This rating is of course extremely inaccurate, but it 
may be somewhat indicative of group tendencies. 

The research worker rated the women as much busier 
than the men or else rather more leisured. The explana- 
tion may be that she is more impressed from her own ex- 
perience by the problems of the woman with a house and 
three or four children to keep in order than by those of 
the man with a nine to five job. Or the rating may corre- 
spond roughly with the facts. Single women are rated as 
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TABLE LV 

Importance op Activities Other than Reading (Concluded) 
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somewhat less busy than single men. The tendency to 
consider the better educated busier than the less well 
educated may again be a personal bias. It is interesting 
to note that the differences which are so clear cut in these 
groups disappear when the ratings are analyzed according 
to the amount of reading done. 

In the estimate of the amount of voluntary activity the 
single are rated as much more active than the married, the 
women as more active than the men. The poorly edu- 
cated are rated very low. The ratings run about the same 
for the different groups of readers with some tendency 
for non-readers to be less active than readers. No great 
significance is claimed for these data. They are subject to 
every kind of error in judgment and can have no pretence 
at accuracy. They are presented for whatever slight inter- 
est they may possess. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
only activities in which non-readers exceed readers are 
card playing and listening to the radio. It would seem 
that reading is not, by and large, a substitute for active, 
social ways of passing one’s leisure time, but rather one 
form of quiet mental activity. 

No effort is made here to summarize the results of the 
Hyde Park study. At the conclusion of Chapter VIII the 
most significant findings of the Hyde Park study and the 
North Evanston study will be presented as a unit. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The Reading Habits of One Hundred Seventy Resi- 
dents of North Evanston, Illinois, as Ascertained 
in Brief Personal Interviews 

Description of Community 

The second series of case studies was made in a re- 
stricted section of Evanston, a large suburb of Chicago. 
North Evanston occupies the section of the suburb far- 
thest from the city. It is roughly divided from the rest of 
Evanston by railroad tracks and the North Shore Chan- 
nel, forming a fairly independent community. The district 
has been developed somewhat recently. Indeed, a great 
deal of building is still in progress. There are almost none 
of the large old mansions so common in Evanston proper 
along the lake boulevards, although a new district of fine 
homes is springing up. On the other hand, there are no 
slums as most communities know them. The negro section 
is very unattractive, but the poorer districts for the white 
people are built up with attractive small houses. Indeed, 
even the poorest homes, with a few exceptions, are well 
above the slum level. They are inhabited for the most 
part by skilled laborers, many of them foreign born. It is 
not uncommon to find professional people living next 
door to a Swedish carpenter in a house of similar quality. 
It is significant that almost every home has a telephone. 

The general level of culture is also above the average. 
Forty per cent of the group studied have had more than 
high school education. This, however, is 20 per cent lower 
than the proportion so educated in Hyde Park. The com- 
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munity is more or less self-conscious and eager to improve 
itself. It boasts a Mother’s Club and a Men’s Club of 
imusually flourishing proportions. There are also literary 
clubs, bridge clubs, lodges, and many other social organ- 
izations. Churches and schools are progressive. There is a 
branch of the Evanston Public Library in one of the 
schools. It has just been installed and is rapidly becoming 
known and used. Many of these institutions, notably the 
public hbrary, the Mother’s Club and the schools, were 
most helpful to the writer in the present study in making 
contacts with adults. 

Northwestern University is in the north end of Evan- 
ston not far from the community studied. Several pro- 
fessors and many individuals who attended lectures at the 
University were encountered. There is no movie house in 
North Evanston, no theatre, no dance hall. Such places of 
recreation are accessible in Evanston and in Chicago, but 
only at the expense of some effort. Many of the men ques- 
tioned work in Chicago, especially those in the better 
educated groups. The artisans are engaged largely in the 
active building trades in their own district and in 
Evanston. 

This community is certainly not typical of small towns, 
nor even of suburbs. It was felt, however, that a study of 
the reading of a group who enjoy unusual advantages 
might reveal more influences favorable to the develop- 
ment of the reading habit than would a survey of a group 
in which reading is probably less common. 

Selection of Cases 

The basis of the selection of cases may be readily de- 
scribed. The names of all parents of first and second grade 
children in the three public schools were selected. Prac- 
tically all these individuals received a call. There was a 
selection within this group owing to the fact that some 
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were repeatedly out. Two or at most three calls were 
made at a home. The writer did not observe any con- 
sistent tendency to find one type of home empty rather 
than any other, except that in the very lowest class the 
wife was more usually at home. In the wealthier homes 
it was usually possible to make a tentative appointment 
through the maid when the lady was absent. 

Owing to the practical difficulties of getting hold of the 
men, information concerning their reading was secured 
largely through their wives. It happened occasionally that 
the man was at home when the call was made. Occasion- 
ally the questionnaire forms were left for him to complete 
if the wife was uncertain on some point and was suffi- 
ciently cooperative to make such a plan feasible. This 
procedure was certainly not as accurate as might be de- 
sired, but the writer believes that the data are more 
reliable than was at first anticipated. Most of the ques- 
tions are fairly objective, so that anyone familiar with a 
reader’s habits c?n answer them. The wives seemed on the 
whole quite well-informed about their in-laws and the 
early life of their husbands. Many of them had been 
brought up together in the same community. Replies re- 
garding vocational reading during business hours are 
confessedly inaccurate. The wife usually “supposes” that 
her husband reads business periodicals at the office. Esti- 
mates of the influence of school and individuals are not 
very reliable. If the man has spoken of a certain teacher 
or friend as having influenced him, the information of the 
wife is probably accurate. Her guess is also worth some- 
thing, but data secured in this way must be interpreted 
with great care. 

By the method of selection described a fairly represen- 
tative group of young married people was obtained. The 
study is restricted to this group. Its composition according 
to occupation and education is presented in Table LVI. 

The results of the interviews are summarized in the 
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TABLE LVI 

Composition of the North Evanston Group 
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accompanying tables. All values are expressed as a per 
centage of the total number of cases in the group. 


Amount of Reading 

The mode for both newspaper and magazine reading 
lies between 30 and 60 minutes per day, as shown in 
Table LVII. This finding corresponds with that for the 
Hyde Park group. Excessive reading of the paper is more 
common than much reading of magazines and is more 
common than such reading in the Hyde Park group (36 
per cent as compared with 26 per cent). Twenty-five 
per cent almost never read newspapers as compared with 
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9 per cent in Hyde Park. Magazines are more frequently 
neglected entirely in Evanston. The men spend more time 
than the women on the newspaper, similar to the findings 
in Hyde Park, but the proportion of women who spend 
an hour a day or more on the paper is notably larger in 
Evanston. The men are more apt than the women to 
read at odd moments, chiefly on the train. 

The women seem to read magazines somewhat more 
than the men in Evanston. The amount of book reading 
is somewhat less in the Evanston group than in Hyde 
Park. It is especially true that a larger proportion, 35 
per cent in Evanston as compared with 23 per cent in 
Hyde Park, have read no books at all in the past six 
months. The sex differences are not significant in Evans- 
ton. There is some tendency perhaps for the women to 
read more books. It will be recalled that the married 
women in Hyde Park read slightly more than married 
men although they were also prone to read no books at 
all. 

The relationship between education and the amount 
of newspaper reading discovered in Hyde Park prevails 
also in Evanston. The better educated spend less time 
on the newspaper than the less well educated. 

The findings concerning the amount of magazine read- 
ing in proportion to education compare roughly w’ith 
those for Hyde Park. Those of grade school education 
only include a large percentage who do not read maga- 
zines at all; the other groups do not vary greatly among 
themselves. The Evanston studies confirm the findings of 
the Hyde Park studies to the effect that those of high 
school education read magazines slightly more than do 
any other group. 

College graduates lead in the number of books read. 
This finding is more striking in Evanston than in Hyde 
Park. Only 18 per cent in Evanston as compared with 
44 per cent in Hyde Park have read less than a book a 
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With respect to the amount of newspaper reading done 
by the different classes of book readers, it should be 
noted that heavy book readers devote little time to the 
newspaper. Those who do not read books at all are more 
inclined to spend a large amount of time on newspapers 
than the corresponding group in Hyde Park (61 per cent 
as compared with 39 per cent). The tendency for those 
who read many books and those who read none at all to 
read few magazines is also noted in Evanston. 

What Peopue Read 

The Chicago Tribune is the most popular paper in 
Evanston as well as in Hyde Park, as shown in Table 
LVm, but its prestige is not as pronounced, only 63 per 
cent reading it in Evanston as contrasted with 86 per cent 
in Hyde Park. The Daily News and the American are 
read to about the same degree as in the Hyde Park group. 
Forty-two per cent read the local paper, the Evanston 
News Index. , 

There are no very significant sex differences in choice 
of paper, probably because we are dealing chiefly with 
married couples whose source of reading material is the 
same. As in Hyde Park the better educated groups read 
the Chicago Tribune most, and the least educated the 
American. A smaller proportion of college graduates than 
of less well educated persons take the local paper. Again 
the college group reads a greater variety of news publicar 
tions than the less well educated, but not to such an 
extent as in Hyde Park. 

The magazines read were classified as described in 
Chapter VII. Table LVIII shows that the popularity of 
the different types is about the same as in Hyde Park. 
The smaller proportion of those reading the “F” type 
(13 per cent in Evanston as compared with 20 per cent 
in Hyde Park) is probably less an index of the superior 
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taste of the Evanston group than an indication that the 
poorly educated do not read even these magazines. Their 
standing is lower than that of the comparable Hyde Park 
group on all types of magazines, and the better educated 
claim that they do not read the “F” magazines at all. 

TABLE LVIII 

Types of Newspapers and Magazines Read 
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The educational groups distribute themselves with re- 
spect to interest in magazines much as they did for the 
Hyde Park group. The better educated read more of the 
cultural and professional magazines; the poorly educated 
read more of the all-fiction periodicals. 

The greater interest of men in the “E” type of magar 
zine is somewhat less conspicuous than in Hyde Park. 
The smaller interest of the Evanston women as compared 
with the married Hyde Park women in professional maga- 
zines is probably due to their lack of business or pro- 
fessional connections. They are somewhat more interested 
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in women’s magazines, which are in a sense their trade 
journals. Sixty-seven per cent read them as compared 
with 54 per cent of the married women in Hyde Park. 

Parts of the Paper Preferred 

Concerning the parts of the paper usually read, Table 
LIX shows that for the Evanston group the news is by 
far the most important item, especially the front page 
news. Twenty-seven per cent seldom concern themselves 
with news items inside the paper. As in Hyde Park, the 
men are slightly more faithful in reading the news than 
the women. Educational differences are slight and in- 
consistent. 

The comic section is much less popular in Evanston 
than in Hyde Park, according to the reports. Thirty-one 
per cent in Evanston never read it as compared with 
13 per cent in Hyde Park. The college graduates are 
especially scornful of the comic section. This finding is 
related perhaps to,their superior interest in books. Possi- 
bly they are genuinely more “high brow” than their Hyde 
Park fellows. Possibly, too, they are more self-conscious 
about it, or less willing to admit interests they consider 
not quite the thing. The fact that a smaller proportion 
of the grade school group reads the “funnies” makes a 
more fundamental explanation desirable. The best 
“funnies” are in the Chicago Tribune, which is not so 
widely read in Evanston. And perhaps the widespread in- 
terest in “funnies” in Hyde Park is a peculiar instance of 
group psychology. Judging from personal experience, the 
writer would consider Chicago really unusual in its devo- 
tion to the comic section. 

The Evanston men read editorials more than the 
women, as shown in Table LIX, but slightly less than the 
men of Hyde Park. Interest in editorials is closely related 
to the amount of education the reader has. Sporting news 
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is again of interest chiefly to the men. The suggestion that 
college graduates are interested but not assiduous readers 
of these pages seems to be confirmed here. 

The women, especially the uneducated women, are 

TABLE LIX 
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much more interested in the “home page” than the men, 
as one would expect. The men in Evanston read the 
financial section somewhat more than in Hyde Park, but 
this finding is probably due to the special inquiry as to 
their reading of the financial news which was made 
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throughout the Evanston study, but which was neglected 
in the early part of the Hyde Park study. Educational 
differences here are not large and are inconsistent. 

Parts op Magazine Preferred 

Table LX suggests that Evanston people read a little 
of everything in magazines. They are less interested in 
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short stories than the Hyde Park group, and read serial 
stories a little more. Less interested in advertisements 
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and general articles, they read slightly more about their 
work or hobby. The women are more prone to read stories, 
especially serial stories, than the men, as is the case in 
Hyde Park. They also read more about their work. The 
better educated are more apt to read articles on general 
subjects than the poorly educated and to read about their 
work. 


Type of Book Usually Read 

Concerning books, fiction leads the list, as shown in 
Table LXI, which was true also in Hyde Park. The 
women read novels somewhat more often than the men. 
People of all degrees of education read fiction except the 
grade school group which reads practically nothing at all, 
even less than the comparable group in Hyde Park. 

Biography holds second place in Evanston as it did in 
Hyde Park. Poetry is also relatively popular. Reading 
concerning their vocation is relatively frequent, especially 
among the men, although 68 per cent never read books 
relating to their work. Seventy-six per cent of the women 
read no books either on household management or on 
child training. Their information on these subjects comes 
largely from magazines and newspapers. The better edu- 
cated naturally do more professional reading. 

In general the types of books read by the women are 
somewhat more varied than those read by the men. As 
in Hyde Park, the better educated read more forms of 
literature than the less well educated. 


Reading Practices 

Table LXII shows that the Evanston group reads its 
newspaper very thoroughly. Forty-four per cent read al- 
most everything as compared with 23 per cent in Hyde 
Park. The men here as in Hyde Park are more thorough 
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than the women; the less well educated than those of 
college training. 

The other data obtained in Chicago on reading prac- 

TABLE LXI 

Types op Books Usually Read 
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tices were not included in the questionnaire used in 
Evanston. It took a great deal of time to cover those 
points and the accuracy of the reports was so seriously 
open to question that it was thought best to omit them 
from this report. 
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TABLE LXn 

Method of Reading the Newspaper 
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Source of Books 

As shown in Table LXIII, purchase is the most com- 
mon way of securing books in the Evanston group, 68 
per cent buying them with considerable frequency. This 
is slightly above the corresponding figure for Hyde Park. 
The better educated are more likely to buy books than 
the poorly educated. Nevertheless purchase ranks highest 
in aU groups. The public library is used by about the 
same proportion as in Hyde Park (33 per cent). Rental 
libraries are not used as frequently. Borrowing is much 
more common in Hyde Park than in Evanston. Fifty- 
three per cent in Hyde Park make use of their friends’ 
books as compared with 32 per cent in Evanston. College 
people are inveterate borrowers in both places. In Hyde 
Park the single women raised the percentage that borrow 
very high. This group was not included in the Evanston 
study. 

Selection of Books 

Table LXIII also presents facts relating to the selec- 
tion of books. As in Hyde Park, the group in Evans- 
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ton read what their friends recommend. This applies 
especially to the women. Fewer people in Evanston read 
a book just because it happens to be handy, or are 
willing to admit it. Book reviews are consulted by the 

TABLE LXIII 

Selection and Sources op Books 
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same percentage in Evanston as in Hyde Park and are 
used most often by the college group. 


Motives for Reading 

The data obtained concerning the motives for reading 
must be considered with caution. It is almost impossible 
to determine real motives during a brief interview. Table 
LXIV summarizes the statements concerning motives 
for reading newspapers. General interest in news is placed 
first by all groups except those having grade school edu- 
cation and recreation is placed second as in Hyde Park. 
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This motive includes both the motive so designated in 
the Hyde Park study and also the motive there called 
“something to pass the time.” With this difference the 
figures for Evanston almost parallel those for Hyde Park, 
showing that recreation as a motive decreases in impor- 
tance as the amount of education increases. 


TABLE LXIV 

Motives for Newspaper Reading 
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Reading newspapers “to secure information about 
work” presents some peculiarities, when analyzed in 
terms of the amount of education possessed by the 
readers. In Hyde Park this motive ranks relatively high 
among college and grade school people; in Evanston it 
ranks relatively low among the same groups. The differ- 
ences are not especially large and may be purely chance 
variations. However, it seems likely that the greater 
interest of the Chicago women in the “home page” gives 
a clue to a real explanation. The Evanston women of the 
grade school group are for the most part foreign. Their 
own ritual of housework is well established. They are 
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less likely, therefore, to be interested in the modem 
recipes of the newspaper, and most of them are too stout 
to be interested in American fashions. 

“Self-improvement” is nowhere admitted as an impor- 
tant motive for reading the paper. This corresponds to 
the findings for “sense of duty” in Hyde Park. Whether 
people really do not read with a conscious purpose to 
improve, or are unwilling to admit it, or are unconscious 
of the motive, the results are clear cut for this study. 

“For conversational purposes” is mentioned more fre- 
quently in Evanston as a motive than among the married 
men and women in Hyde Park, Forty per cent of the 
college graduates consider this an important motive, 
which is far more than the corresponding per cent for 
Hyde Park, This finding is perhaps related to the greater 
amount of book reading claimed by college graduates in 
Evanston and to their more active social life. 

“Habit” is considered an important motive by more 
men than women and by the uneducated more than by 
the educated. It* is difficult to estimate the force of this 
motive. The results are, therefore, only suggestive. 

Table LXV presents the data obtained concerning mo- 
tives for magazine and book reading. As in Hyde Park, 
magazines and books are read largely for recreation. This 
motive is mentioned with greatest frequency by women 
and by the less well educated groups. The low standing 
of the grade school group on this motive simply means 
that few of its members read enough to have any motives 
at all. “Information about work” is mentioned more fre- 
quently in Evanston than in Hyde Park (41 per cent as 
compared with 22 per cent). 

In Hyde Park the better educated rank this motive 
high, whereas the less well educated do not. In Evanston 
the same tendency prevails, but to a lesser extent. P*rob- 
ably the difference in character of the group of women is 
responsible for this variation. The data for married men 
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are strictly comparable in the two groups. Reading for 
general information, however, is more common in Evans- 
ton. The differences obtaining among the various educa- 
tional groups are not quite as pronounced as in Hyde 
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Park, but the general tendency is the same. Other mo- 
tives are placed low, as they were in Hyde Park. 

Influences Affecting Newspaper Reading 

As in Hyde Park, newspaper reading is almost uni- 
versal among the individuals studied and the readers 
claim in the vast majority of cases that their parents also 
read the paper as shown in Table LXVI. Exceptions 
occur largely in the group having grade school education. 
This is probably due to the fact that many of these 
people came from remote parts of Europe where news- 
papers are infrequent and illiteracy is prevalent. Seventy- 
five per cent of the individuals studied began reading 
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the paper very early in life and have continued the prac- 
tice with slight variations ever since. More women than 
men took up the habit later in life, usually after mar- 
riage. The less well educated apparently began reading 
the paper later as a group than the better educated 
groups. Again the explanation hes partly in the racial 
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composition of this group. If they had no opportunity 
to read the paper in early life, most of them have more 
than made up for it now, since they spend a large part 
of their leisure time in reading. 

Their friends read the paper, too, or at least so most 
of the adults studied “suppose.” Thirteen per cent were 
unwilling to commit themselves even as far as this. As 
would be expected, the friends of the women read less 
than the friends of the men, just as the women themselves 
read less. Also the friends of college graduates are more 
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moderate in their reading of the paper than the friends 
of the other educational groups. 

Almost all the members of the North Evanston group 
subscribe for at least one paper, so that the problem of 
accessibility of the paper does not apply. The amount 
of spare time on street cars or trains undoubtedly has 
some influence on the amount of reading done. For ex- 
ample, the college graduates and the men have more 
spare time because a far greater proportion of them work 
in the city and spend two hours each day on the train. 
It was very general to find that these men did almost all 
their reading of the paper on the train. 

Influences Affecting Magazine Reading 

Table LXVII presents data which agree with the find- 
ings on magazine reading for the Hyde Park group. Such 
reading is a very general custom. The relatively lower 
incidence of family interest in the magazine (62 per cent 
in Evanston and 84 per cent in Hyde Park) may be as- 
cribed in part to the larger proportion in the grade school 
group in Evanston. Furthermore, the explanation is at 
least partly racial. The lower standing of men on this 
point as compared with women is hard to explain. It will 
be recalled that information about the reading habits of 
the men was obtained largely through their wives. It has 
been pointed out also that this method of obtaining in- 
formation is unreliable, especially with reference to early 
influences. Any general sex differences reported may be 
due, therefore, to error in report. 

Friends of those questioned read the magazines some- 
what less than was true in Hyde Park. Twenty-seven per 
cent in Evanston believe that their friends seldom read 
magazines, as compared with 18 per cent in Hyde Park. 
This difference may be ascribed to the larger group com- 
posed of people of grade school education only. Sixty-two 
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per cent of this group in Evanston as compared with 28 
per cent in Hyde Park claim that their friends do not 
read magazines. This finding corresponds with the 
smaller amount of magazine reading done by this group 
in Evanston, 

Magazine reading is usually begun very early, though 
not as consistently so as newspaper reading. More of the 
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men are reported to have developed an interest in maga- 
zines since marriage. As in Hyde Park, the influence of 
school is considered unimportant. In both studies the 
better educated feel that the school has contributed more 
to their reading than do the less well educated. Maga- 
zines are equally available through subscription to all 
groups except to those of grade school education. This 
is due in part to lack of interest in magazines on the part 
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of the last mentioned group and in part to their inability 
to afford the extra expense. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the group prefer to read maga- 
zines rather than books. The reasons given are greater 
convenience, “more for your money,” easy availability, 
and lack of time for connected reading. Nineteen per 
cent are rated as having no preference, since they read 
neither books nor magazines. The sex difference is prob- 
ably due to the larger proportion of men who read neither 
books nor magazines. The effect of educational differences 
is clear cut. The better educated prefer books, the less 
well educated prefer magazines when they read anything 
at all. 

Influences on Book Reading 

The background of the individual, both in early life 
and at the present time, is of great importance in deter- 
mining his reading interests. Each person was questioned 
briefly concerning several features of this background, 
such as early opportunities for reading, his schooling, the 
reading of his friends. The information obtained is tabu- 
lated in Tables LXVIII and LXIX, but the writer pre- 
sents these results with some diffidence. It is not easy 
to discover the present reading interests of an indi- 
vidual. It is very difficult indeed to secure accurate in- 
formation on points which involve the person’s memory 
of his early experiences, his notion of what his friends 
read, and his analysis of the influences which have been 
important in his life. Information on these points is es- 
pecially unreliable for the men since it was obtained 
largely through their wives. 

Early Influences 

Table LXVIII presents the data on early influences. 
Forty-four per cent of those questioned felt that their 
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childhood homes provided at least an average number of 
books. The homes of the better educated were more lib- 
erally supplied with books. The statements of the group 

TABLE LXVIII 

Early Influences on Book Reading 
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concerning the amount of reading done at present are 
interesting. In general those who read most were most 
often surrounded by books in childhood. However, a 
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smaller proportion of those who now do an unusually 
large amount of reading had books in the home than of 
those whose reading, though extensive, is a little more 
moderate in amount. This exception may be due to 
chance alone, as we are dealing here with a very small 
number of cases (twenty-one). Or it may be that per- 
sonality factors play an important role in excessive read- 
ing, overbalancing to some degree the sociological factors 
which are usually important. 

Thirty-five per cent of the group could get hold of 
books easily from a public library in their childhood. 
Not all of them did so with any great frequency, since 
all were included who made even occasional use of the 
library. The sex difference is probably not significant and 
may be attributed largely to error in report. At least con- 
firmation would be needed before it could ‘be considered 
significant. Those of better education used the library 
more in childhood than those less well educated. It is 
also interesting to note the close relationship between 
the childhood use of the public library and present read- 
ing interests. The exception in the group reading from 
12 to 19 books a month may be a chance variation, there 
being only 16 cases in this group, or it may bear some 
relationship to the large proportion of the group who 
had adequate book facilities at home. 

The subjects were asked concerning the efforts made 
by their parents to interest them in books through such 
means as reading aloud, gifts, verbal encouragement or 
rewards, or by a particularly shining example. Such ef- 
forts are fairly frequent, 38 per cent of all cases, and 
occur especially in the homes of the better educated 
classes. 

The influence of school is minimized, even more than 
in Hyde Park. In Evanston the statement of each indi- 
vidual was recorded without question, and no attempt 
was made to refresh his memory of the more subtle in- 
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fluences of schooling. Probably this difference in tech- 
nique accounts in a large measure for the difference in 
results. It is possible, too, that the Evanston group, es- 
pecially the foreign element, received a less stimulating 
type of education than the Hyde Park group. It is a 
noteworthy fact that the better educated prize their 
schooling more highly. Even in this group the subjects 
often consider the influence of college much more impor- 
tant than the influence of school. Only 21 per cent attach 
importance to the influence of early schooling, whereas 
80 per cent feel that the college had a positive influence 
on their reading. Those who read most tend also to at- 
tribute most influence to their schooling. 

Thirty-three per cent feel that their childhood friends 
read at least an average amount. Again the better edu- 
cated more frequently claim that their friends read. In- 
deed, the small amount of influence of friends is due 
largely to the reports of those having grade school edu- 
cation only, 84 per cent claiming that their childhood 
friends hardly read at all. The sex difference is probably 
due largely to error in report. 

The amount of reading done in childhood follows the 
same tendencies as the reading of childhood friends. 
Forty per cent feel that they read a great deal. The 
women especially report that they read extensively 
which harmonizes with the fact that girls usually read 
more than boys. This difference may be due in part sim- 
ply to the shortcomings of the technique employed. The 
effects of educational differences are again plain and 
follow expectation. Similarly those who read most now, 
read most as children. Again the upper groups form an 
exception. Possibly the group of those reading from 12 
to 19 books a month happens to have had an unusually 
superior background. Additional cases would be neces- 
sary to determine whether the differences found are really 
significant. 
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Present Influences on Book Reading 

Table LXIX presents data concerning the influences 
which may be active at the present time. The period 
of maximum interest in reading is not as definite as in 
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Hyde Park. Most of the people questioned in Hyde Park 
placed it in childhood. In Evanston they place it about 
equally in childhood and in adult life. An equal number 
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feel that their interest has had a steady growth. A larger 
group were “never interested.” The sex difference is again 
too doubtful to be significant. The differences between 
the various educational groups are not very large or 
consistent, excepting the complete lack of interest mani- 
fested by those of grade school education. 

The cases in which some individual, such as a teacher, 
parent or friend, has had an important infiuence on 
reading interests occur about as frequently in Evanston 
as in Hyde Park. Again those of better education are 
more likely to have come under the influence of such a 
person. Those who read most now, acknowledge more 
frequently such an influence, with the exception noted 
above, namely the group reading from 12 to 19 books a 
month. 

Brothers and sisters read a good deal in 36 per cent of 
the cases. The families of the better educated are doing 
more reading now, too, than those of the less well edu- 
cated; and the brothers and sisters of those who read 
much now, also read more than the average. 

Forty per cent of the group believe that their friends 
read a good deal now. College graduates are particularly 
sure of this. Eighty-two per cent of them recognize the 
significance of this influence. Only six per cent of the 
grade school group, on the other hand, have friends who 
read much. Those who read most are those w'hose friends 
also read. 

What effect do the facilities for securing books have 
upon reading? The question is too complicated for ade- 
quate consideration from the data at hand, but the 
tendency is for the better educated and those who read 
the most to report that books are readily available. Most 
of the grade school group have never felt the need of 
books and therefore do not know what facilities are avail- 
able to them. 

It is interesting that those who read the most now 
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and the better educated group believe that they would 
read still more extensively if additional time were avail- 
able. On the other hand, eighty per cent of the grade 
school group state frankly that they would be no more 
interested in books if they had more leisure time. 

General Facts Relating to the Influence of 
Background 

It has been shown that those who read the most have 
also been subjected most frequently to the influences 
which usually develop reading habits; namely, bookish 
families, good schooling, public library facilities, bookish 
friends. There is undoubtedly a close relationship between 
these factors and the amount of reading which an indi- 
vidual does. Is the relationship a casual one? What 
influences are most important in determining how much 
an individual shall read? The present study does not 
answer these questions. Perhaps a study of the reading 
of individuals within social groups would throw light 
on these questions. For such treatment many more cases 
would be needed. The consistent irregularity of the 
group of moderately extensive readers so often noted 
above is also a challenge to further research. 

Other Sources of News and Opinion of Newspapers 

Table LXX indicates that in Evanston the radio is 
considered a more important source of news than in 
Hyde Park. This finding correlates with the more exten- 
sive use of the radio in the former community. As in 
Hyde Park the lower educational groups use the radio 
most often as a source of news. The movies are never 
considered very important for news information in 
Evanston. Also the people of Evanston are less assidu- 
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ous in their attendance at movies, as will be shown later. 
Conversation is ranked high by many people in both 
groups. In Evanston the tendency for the better edu- 
cated rather than the uneducated to consider conver- 
sation an important source of news is very pronounced, 
whereas in Hyde Park it is somewhat less marked. 

Each individual was asked whether he considered the 
newspaper reliable, and each one answered in his own 


TABLE LXX 

Sources op News and Opinions op Newspaper 



Opinion of Aoreemxnt wira 

LIABILITY OF Point of View 

<Iewspaper of Newspaper 

1 Qualified 

1 Judgment 

1 Somewhat 

I Vnreliable 

Z 8 r 

® S C A. -^9 ® 

1 .S'! ^ 

;z;t- c2p5 fi:s5 

28 29 

13 34 20 33 13 

35 22 

13 37 20 29 14 

21 37 

11 31 19 36 14 

46 39 

0 9 9 82 0 

39 44 

0 35 13 48 4 

55 10 

0 45 29 24 2 

12 6 

36 48 4 14 34 


manner. The replies were classified according as they 
tended toward an affirmative, a negative, or a neutr^ 
answer. A separate group was formed of those who had 
never thought of the question before and declined to 
express an opinion. There is a very definite tendency 
for skepticism as to the reliability of newspapers to 
increase with the amount of education. 

Similarly each person was asked whether he was 
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usually in agreement with the point of view of his 
favorite paper on political, social and other current 
issues. The purpose of this question was to determine 
what influence, if any, newspapers have on opinion. The 
replies to this question were very different. At one ex- 
treme people said they thought “the Chicago Tribune is 
always right,” while at the other they claimed that the 
paper had no influence whatever on their opinion. There 
were all degrees of intermediate positions. There is still 
another group of people who have no opinion on such 
issues, and since they seldom read editorials, have little 
notion of the point of view of their paper. There is a 
marked tendency for independence of opinion to increase 
with the amount of education. 

Other Activities 

Tables LXXI to LXXIII present data relative to 
other activities indulged in by the people questioned. 
Table LXXI shows that excessive attendance at movies 
(twice a week or more) is much less common in Evanston 
than in Hyde Park ( 1 per cent as compared with 13 per 
cent). However, frequent attendance (more than once a 
month and less than twice a week) is more common, so 
that the total number of those never attending the movies 
is only slightly less than in Hyde Park (26 per cent as 
compared with 23 per cent). The less well educated 
attend the movies more frequently than those of better 
education. Those who read few books are more likely to 
go often than those who read many books. This finding 
is reversed for theatre going. Attendance is more fre- 
quent among the educated classes. Twenty-four per cent 
of those who read 20 books or more attend the theatre 
once a week or more! Evidently wide readers are not all 
stay-at-homes. 

Dancing is somewhat less common in Evanston than 
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in Hyde Park, probably because the group studied is 
composed of married people only. Any educational dif- 
ferences are in favor of the college groups. Those who 

TABLE LXXI 

AcnvrnES Other Than Reading 



Attendance 

AT Movies 
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35 
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29 

29 

3 

13 

30 

54 

2 

11 

13 

74 

26 

42 

7 
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22 
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13 
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2 
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12 

30 

0 

4 

8 

88 

2 

8 

6 

84 

12 

24 

8 

1 

56 
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47 

33 

4 

16 
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22 

0 

4 

7 

89 

7 

4 

0 

89 

16 

28 

7 

49 


read a great deal are not far behind non-readers in their 
interest in dancing. 

Card playing is about as frequent as in Hyde Park. 
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Twenty-three per cent of the group play cards twice a 
week or more. The women play somewhat more than the 
men, and the well educated more than the other groups, 
although very frequent playing is done usually by those 

TABLE LXXII 


Activities Other Than Reading (Conlinued) 
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Attendance 
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having high school training. Those who read a good deal 
also play cards a good deal, but the group who read one 
book a month or less are much more likely to be exces- 
sive card players. Forty-seven per cent of this group plays 
cards more than twice a week. Those who do not read 
books play very little. 

Attendance at lectures, while by no means a major 
sport, is fairly frequent, as is shown in Table LXXII. 
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Thirty-three per cent attend lectures at least once a 
month. This includes the lectures sometimes held at the 
Mothers’ Club, however. The better educated are on the 
whole more likely to attend lectures, although the col- 
lege graduates are by no means as assiduous in this activ- 
ity as are those with some college or vocational training. 
Perhaps they are surfeited with lectures. 

Concerts are also fairly popular. About 60 per cent of 
the entire group attend at least once a month. Educa- 
tional differences are slight, except for the fact that mem- 
bers of the lowest group almost never attend. Those who 
read a great deal also go more often to concerts. Their 
reading seems to be one aspect of a life generally rich 
in “cultural” activities. 

Social life is active throughout the group studied. Col- 
lege graduates and those engaged in much reading are, 
if anything, more social than the others. Similarly they 
are more likely to belong to a club, or several clubs, than 
their fellows. Club membership* is much more wide- 
spread in Evansfon than in Hyde Park, 68 per cent as 
compared with 36 per cent belonging to some kind of 
club. Moreover, the better educated people are more 
active in the clubs they belong to than are the other 
groups. Those who read a great deal also find more time 
for these activities. 

As for interest in the radio, Table LXXIII presents 
data for Evanston that agree with those secured in the 
Hyde Park study. The use of the radio bears an inverse 
ratio to the amount of education and the amount of 
book reading. 

Active interest in sport is more common among the 
better educated groups, and among the men than among 

♦ Membership in the Mothers* and Men’s Club is counted only when 
the person takes an active interest in these organizations, since almost 
the whole community ‘"belongs” to the extent of being included on the 
list of members. 
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the women. The women, on the other hand, are more 
likely to have some special hobby which takes up their 
time. The grade school group is the only one that stands 
low on interest in a hobby. 

TABLE LXXIII 
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Inquiry was made concerning the amount of time spent 
in sewing or mending by the women and in jobs of ama- 
teur carpentry, electricity, and such crafts by the men. 
Only 22 per cent were practically free from these domes- 
tic duties. College graduates are least likely to spend 
their times in these ways, and grade school people most 
likely to do so. Similarly those who read a great deal do 
not sew or do little jobs around the house, as a rule. 
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Since the amount of leisure available depends very 
largely on how long an evening is customary, all indi- 
viduals were asked when they went to bed. Forty-two 
per cent retire after 11 o’clock, and 22 per cent before 10. 
It is amusing to note that the better educated go to bed 
later. Similarly those who read a good deal go to bed 
later than those who do not. It seems, therefore, that 
reading takes the place of listening to the radio, sewing, 
and sleeping, rather than the more active pursuits. 

Estimates were made of the amount of prescribed and 
voluntary activity in Evanston. The writer’s ratings sug- 
gest that the people in Evanston have a httle less work 
that must be done than the people in Hyde Park, and, on 
the other hand, busy themselves more in voluntary activ- 
ities. Again the women appear much busier than the men, 
although about the same in voluntary activities. On the 
other hand, the college groups are ranked somewhat less 
busy than the uneducated groups. Perhaps this is because 
the college groups in Evanston are better off economically 
than in Hyde Park and very often have a maid or other 
help, while the less well educated have a large house to 
care for without assistance. 

The college people in Evanston find more outside ac- 
tivities with which to busy themselves. As to the re- 
lationship between these ratings and the amount of 
reading, the data indicate that it is closely similar to 
that between these ratings and the amount of education. 
Those who read a great deal do not seem to have so 
much work that they must do, but they are more active 
in other ways. 


Summary 

The following paragraphs present briefly the more out- 
standing and interesting group differences which have 
been suggested by this study. 
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1. Amount of reading. 

a. More time is devoted to the newspaper by the men 
than by the women; by the married than by the single; 
by the less well educated than by college people ; by the 
North Evanston group than by the Hyde Park group; 
and by people who do not read many books. Only 5 per 
cent in Evanston and in Hyde Park read the paper less 
than five minutes a day. 

b. There are no very significant differences between 
the groups as to the amount of time spent in magazine 
reading, except that people of grade school education 
more frequently do not read magazines at all. Twenty- 
five per cent of all cases in Evanston and 9 per cent in 
Hyde Park read magazines less than five minutes a day. 

c. There is a tendency for the women to read books 
more than the men, the single more than the married, 
the well educated more than those of inferior education. 
A greater proportion of the North Evanston group have 
read no books within the past six months. Thirty-five per 
cent in Evanston and 23 per cent in Hyde Park have read 
no books in the last six months. 

2. What people read. 

a. The Chicago Tribune is most widely read, especially 
by the well educated groups. Those of grade school edu- 
cation more often read the American or the local Evan- 
ston paper. The college groups read a greater variety of 
news publications. 

b. The news is read extensively by all groups. The 
comics are read more frequently in Hyde Park than in 
Evanston. The sporting page is read chiefly by the men, 
and the “home page” by the women. 

c. The type of magazine read bears a close relationship 
to the amount of education. The better educated read 
more of the cultural magazines and more rarely indulge 
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in the all-fiction magazines of the True Stories type. 
They also read more professional magazines. Differences 
of sex and marital condition are not very significant. 

d. Fiction is by far the most popular form of literature 
in all groups. Fifty-eight per cent read novels. Differences 
of sex and marital condition are too slight to be consid- 
ered at all well established. There is a tendency for the 
better educated to read more forms of literature than 
the less well educated. 

3. Reading practices. 

a. The paper is read more thoroughly and more dis- 
criminatingly by the men than by the women; by the 
married men than the single; by the less well educated 
than by those of college training; and by the North 
Evanston group than by the Hyde Park group. 

b. The women are more apt to refer their reading to 
their own experiences or to react emotionally to it than 
the men. The single are more prone to such “personali- 
zation” of their reading than the married; and the well 
educated than those of inferior training. 

4. Source of books. 

a. A greater number of people obtain books by pur- 
chase than by any other means. Fifty-eight per cent buy 
books more or less frequently. Borrowing ranks next in 
importance. 

b. The public library is used by about 35 per cent of 
the people studied. Rental libraries are used to a lesser 
extent. 

5. Selection of books. 

a. The recommendation of friends is most frequently 
a reason for reading a particular book. Fifty-four per cent 
are influenced by friends in the choice of booka 
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b. The fact that a given book is conveniently at hand 
stands next as a reason for its choice. 

c. Book reviews are consulted by 29 per cent of the 
persons studied. 


6. Motives for reading. 

a. The newspaper is read largely because of “general 
interest in the news.” The desire for recreation is also an 
important motive, especially for the married groups and 
those of inferior education. 

b. Magazines and books are read largely for recreation 
by all groups. Sixty-seven per cent consider this motive 
very important. To secure information about one’s work 
is also an important motive, especially among the better 
educated people. To secure general information is another 
motive of some importance. 

7. Influences affecting reading habits. 

a. The newspaper is read so universally that it is diffi- 
cult to isolate any factors beyond those already pointed 
out as significant; namely, sex, marital condition, and 
education. The present inquiry shows that these factors 
are effective beyond the group studied. The friends and 
relatives of the people questioned show similar tenden- 
cies. 

b. Magazine reading is also a widespread habit. It is 
subject to similar influences. 

c. It is found that those who read most are, on the 
whole, those who have had the best education, the most 
inspiration at home and at school, and the best facilities 
for getting hold of books. They have done more reading 
in childhood than those of more limited educational ad- 
vantages. Their brothers and sisters and friends read 
above the average. 
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8. Other activities. 

a. It is noteworthy that those who read most are also 
most active in social life and club work; that they attend 
the theatre, lectures and concerts more frequently; that 
they dance and play cards as much or more than those 
who read little. 

b. Those who read most spend less time in listening 
to the radio, in sewing or making repairs about the house, 
and in excessive attendance at the movies. They also go 
to bed later. 

Conclusions 

The fact has been noted frequently that the reading 
habit is modified by virtue of the sex and marital condi- 
tion of the individual. Still more profound differences 
in the reading of groups of different educational back- 
grounds have been pointed out. The writer hesitates to 
ascribe these differences to education alone, however. We 
are dealing here with a whole complex of influences. 
Those who have liad more education have also enjoyed 
more cultural advantages in the home, are better situated 
economically, have more friends to whom books are im- 
portant. As has been emphasized repeatedly, each of these 
factors plays its role in determining reading interests. 
It would be interesting to study the relative importance 
of these factors wdthin the different sub-groups. This 
could only be done with a sufficiently large number of 
cases to make such refinements statistically reliable. 



CHAPTER IX 


Intensive Case Studies 
Purpose of the Studies 

A series of intensive case studies were made in an effort 
to ascertain more specifically than in previous investiga- 
tions what factors in the experience of certain individuals 
have contributed to the development of desirable read- 
ing habits. The preceding studies have suggested several 
sociological influences which are of importance as a rule. 
They do not supply an adequate explanation of the read- 
ing interests of any given individual. Through prolonged 
interviews with several persons whose reading habits were 
well established a more complete analysis of the factors 
influencing such habits was attempted. 

Selection op Cases 

The subjects for interviews were selected largely 
through the cooperation of a large public library. The 
fact that there were several branches of the library in 
different sections of the city and also stations in indus- 
trial plants made it possible to secure a wide variety of 
types of subjects. No attempt was made to secure “rep- 
resentative” subjects. Interesting reading habits formed 
the usual criterion for selection, although an effort was 
made to interview persons with different types of back- 
ground. The technique of the interview has already been 
discussed in Chapter VI. 
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CASE I. MRS. S. 

Impression Secured During Interview 

Mrs. S. is a pleasant appearing woman of about thirty- 
five years of age. She was dressed neatly but without 
much attempt at style. Her manner was rather deferen- 
tial, but very friendly. She was willing to answer ques- 
tions, but gave little information spontaneously. Appar- 
ently the task of retrospection and self-analysis was new 
to her. She is reserved by nature and has had little oppor- 
tunity to discuss her intellectual interests. For these rea- 
sons the interviewer believes that the data are incom- 
plete. A prolonged contact would have been necessary for 
a more comprehensive picture. 

Biographical Sketch 

Mrs. S. is one of six children, who were divided equally 
as to sex. Her father was a contractor in very moderate 
circumstances, fte had few literary interests, but enjoyed 
reading about political and social problems in magazines 
and newspapers. He was a member of a trade union and 
was much interested in the Russian experiment. His fa- 
vorite authors were Tolstoi and Eugene Sue. He owned a 
few books, chiefly histories, but these were carefully pro- 
tected from childish hands. 

Her mother was kept very busy by her household 
duties. She had some interest in music and poetry. Mrs. 
S. tells with pride of her ability to recite “Hiawatha” 
entire. She seldom read books or even magazines while 
her children were young, and gave them no encourage- 
ment in this direction beyond reciting Longfellow occa- 
sionally. The mother became ill and died when Mrs. S. 
was in her teens. 

There were many household chores to be done. Mrs. S. 
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could not always avoid her share, though she did so to the 
best of her ability. Her older sister assumed chief re- 
sponsibility for the housework, especially after the death 
of the mother. Mrs. S. and the younger sister ran off to 
the public library as often as possible. 

Mrs. S. completed the eighth grade and took a brief 
business course. She seems to have done well in her school 
work and enjoyed it, especially its literary aspects. She 
tells of memorizing “Thanatopsis” and Grey’s “Elegy” in 
the eighth grade. Moreover, the school provided conven- 
ient library facilities. 

She began work as a stenographer at about fifteen. 
Her interest in reading declined at this time because she 
was “tired out” in the evening. She spent her evenings 
helping around the house, sewing, or going to an occa- 
sional dance or show. She was never very social and 
did not go out much with young men because she soon 
had a “steady” — the man she eventually married. 

After a few years Mrs. S. was threatened with tuber- 
culosis and spent an entire year in a sanatorium. This 
interlude provided an excellent opportunity for renewing 
her interest in books. The sanatorium had a fair sized 
library composed largely of light novels. These Mrs. S. 
read ad nauseam. Reading was her main occupation for 
twelve months. 

After her attack was pronounced arrested, she spent 
some months at home caring for her father and brothers. 
Seven years ago she married. Her husband was a ship- 
ping clerk at that time. He has since gone into domestic 
service as a butler, but plans to return eventually to his 
former work. There have been no children. Mr. S. has no 
interest in books whatever. He reads the newspaper a 
good deal, but chiefly enjoys being with people, going to 
ball games and playing cards. Their relationship seems 
to be reasonably happy, though without companionship 
of interests. 
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Two years ago they went to Florida. Here Mrs. S. took 
a position as caretaker of two small children. The home 
in which she worked was supplied with a good library, 
and her hours were so arranged that she was able to con- 
tinue her reading. She says that she was “fed up” with 
light novels and was seeking a stronger diet. She found it 
in the books at her disposal, and read with real pleasure 
Galsworthy, Hardy, Balzac and others of the more serious 
novelists. 

Last year she returned with her husband to her native 
city. After some vain efforts to find work in his own line, 
her husband took a position as butler in a suburban 
home. Mrs. S. is now employed as housekeeper in the 
same home. She feels that this is only a temporary expe- 
dient, but finds the regime very satisfactory. Her work 
is such that she has a good deal of time for reading. 

Feeling that she ought to be reading something that 
would “do her good,” Mrs. S. asked recently for guidance 
at the public library. She had always been interested in 
the French Ravolution (for reasons that could not be 
ascertained) and chose to follow the reading course pro- 
vided on that subject. She quickly ran through the books 
listed, chiefly novels, and asked for more. A special list 
was prepared for her, including a number of first rate 
biographies. She is well on her way through this list and 
claims that she enjoys the books thoroughly. 

For the last year or so, Mrs. S. has kept a list of the 
books read. This is a very interesting document. Almost 
all of the books entered are of very good quality and cover 
a wide range of authors. H. G. Wells. Anatole France. 
Balzac, Galsworthy, and Tolstoi are noted. Fielding is 
present, but is considered not quite nice. It is noteworthy 
that usually only one or two books by any given author 
were read, and those frequently not the ones best known. 

Mrs. S. says that she has no friends who are interested 
in books, except an aunt. This lady teaches .'V'hoo] and 
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has put her own daughter through college. She has sug- 
gested books occasionally to Mrs. S., though only within 
the last two years. Mrs. S. feels that her sisters and friends 
are to be pitied or even blamed for their lack of interest 
in books. “How can they keep abreast of the times with- 
out reading?” she asks. 

Suggested Interpretation 

Mrs. S. is an unusually interesting subject, because she 
has developed a high type of reading interest without 
the background which usually accompanies such interests. 
She has had very little education. Her family and friends 
show little inclination toward books. Her intelligence is 
good, but not superior. The following interpretation of 
her case is suggested: 

As a child, Mrs. S. read a great deal, but no more than 
her younger sister and some of her friends. Possible ex- 
planations for her reading interests at that time* are not 
far to seek. She was never fond of active games, perhaps 
because of her physical condition. Possibly as a result of 
this handicap, she withdrew a little from the social group 
and found satisfaction in quiet reading. Furthermore her 
good intelligence enabled her to do very satisfactory work 
in school and hence to enjoy intellectual pursuits. The 
close connection of the library with school work was an- 
other item leading to a taste for reading. Moreover, the 
library was attractive in itself, and was used to a certain 
extent by most of her fellow pupils. 

Although her home did not provide a strong stimulus 
to bookish interests, it was far from illiterate. Her moth- 
er’s poetry and her father’s political reading set some 
precedent for her own reading activities. And there were 
the history books — too sacred for use. Possibly some for- 
gotten words of her father are responsible for her present 
interest in the French Revolution. 
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These childhood reading proclivities were discontinued 
as her life became more active and busy. If marriage and 
family duties had intervened directly- upon this period 
of her life, it is possible that she would never have taken 
up reading again. Her younger sister no longer finds time 
or interest for books in the press of domestic activities. 
Mrs. S., on the other hand, was forced by illness to a pro- 
longed period of idleness, with every encouragement to 
reading. In a tuberculosis sanatorium nearly every one 
reads. Her early taste for books was therefore renewed 
and strengthened, although no opportunity was afforded 
for its development in quality. 

With her return to active life, her interest in reading 
declined, but was never wholly relinquished. For some 
years the demands of her home and her husband occu- 
pied first place in her life. After a time, however, 
she began to feel that her life was being wasted — 
was leading nowhere. Her husband made no real advance 
in business. She was without children. She had never 
been much interested in social life or in religion. Her 
drive to accomplishment was baulked in the channels 
where it would ordinarily have found expression. Quite 
naturally, therefore, she turned to books — no longer 
solely for recreation, but for her raison d’etre. She felt 
definitely the need of making something of herself. 
Thwarted as a woman and a mother, she turned’ to the 
intellectual pursuits where she had already had some 
success and had received satisfaction. Her personal ambi- 
tion in this connection manifested itself in almost every 
sentence uttered during the interview. She wanted read- 
ing that would “do her good,” that would “develop her 
mind.” She pounced eagerly on every suggestion for im- 
proving her reading which the interviewer ventured to 
put forward. She immediately resolved to write reviews 
of the books she read and noted down books mentioned 
during the discussion of her own list. 
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Another influence seems important to the writer. 
Domestic service was new to Mrs. S. and she still seems 
to feel somewhat apologetic about her position. This 
sense of inferiority about her work tended perhaps to 
raise in her own mind the prestige of the people who 
employed her. They became in a way a pattern for her 
own strivings. Since they were interested in good books, 
she felt the need of raising herself to their level in this 
respect. Hence perhaps her rigid abstinence from lighter 
forms of reading and her scorn of those who do not read. 
The interviewer was astonished at the uniformly high 
grade of reading which followed so closely upon reading 
material of an inferior quality. The comments elicited 
about the books, while very good on the whole, were not 
sufficiently penetrating or appreciative to explain this 
discriminating choice of books solely on grounds of na- 
tive and untutored good taste. A more plausible explana- 
tion is that Mrs. S. read what the people she emulated 
were reading. This procedure was by no means a con- 
scious process of course. 

The mere circumstance of using a library restricted to 
good books is also important. It may be that Mrs. S. had 
read light fiction to satiety and was ready to pass on to 
a heavier diet when opportunity offered. The influence 
of the aunt before mentioned is not to be wholly disre- 
garded. Mrs. S. was well started on her reading career in 
Florida, but conversations with her aunt undoubtedly 
reinforced her interest. The public library, too, has done 
an excellent piece of work in directing and stimulating 
her reading. 

The interpretation would seem, then, to run somewhat 
as follows. Mrs. S. was familiar with books from child- 
hood as a source of entertainment. Her taste for recrea- 
tional reading was reinforced by a long period of illness. 
Then as the normal outlets for her ambition through hus- 
band and children were blocked, and she was brought in 
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contact with people of superior reading habits, she turned 
to books as a means of self-development. 

CASE II. “MIKE” 

Impression Made During Interview 

Mike is a handsome youngster of nineteen. He is rather 
shy and boyish. He answered questions willingly, but 
without penetration or elaboration. He takes life as it 
comes and concerns himself little with analytical reflec- 
tion upon it. His history is not especially remarkable, but 
is interesting as an example of reading by a moderately 
intelligent, active boy with almost illiterate parents. 

Biographical Sketch 

Mike was born in Italy, but was brought to this coun- 
try by his parents when he was three years old. He has 
two brothers a good deal younger than himself. They are 
“just boys,” not much interested in school and averse to 
any sort of unnecessary reading. Italian is spoken in the 
home. Mike’s father is a landscape gardener in moderate 
circumstances. He is barely able to read and never does 
so when he can avoid it. He “likes his wine” and passes 
his evenings talking or playing cards with friends. He is 
a union man of mildly radical views, but in general he 
“doesn’t go in for American stuff.” In the Italian sec- 
tion where he lives it is quite possible to ignore Amer- 
ican civilization entirely. 

Mike’s mother is illiterate. She belongs to several clubs 
at the neighboring settlement house, however, and seems 
eager to do her best for her boys. She is kept busy by her 
household duties, but has many friends. Mike helps her 
around the house a good deal. 'There is little home life in 
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the sense of group interests and activities. Each member 
of the family pursues his own tastes. 

Mike started school at five years of age. He liked it 
very much from the start. His first teacher was “like a 
mother” to him, and subsequent teachers have all been 
fairly good to him. He was handicapped at first by lack 
of knowledge of English. His fondness for school and 
teachers did not prevent him from being very bad on 
occasion. He enjoyed practical jokes which often landed 
him in the principal’s office for discipline. He gave no 
serious offence, however. In high school he is a good stu- 
dent, without being brilliant. He is especially interested 
in horticulture and expects to become a landscape archi- 
tect. He hopes to enter Purdue to prepare himself for this 
career. His friends do not plan to go to college, but he 
feels it will help him get ahead. His teacher in horticul- 
ture may have had some influence in helping him to select 
this course. Mike admires him greatly because he “seems 
to know so much about everything — ^government, sports 
and such things.” 

Mike has been interested in sports ever since he can 
remember. He has played ball on scrub teams for years 
and now is a star member of the school football team. 
He was sports’ editor of the school paper for a time. He 
has the usual number of friends. His group behaves a 
little better than others in the district. They have only 
been arrested once. In school he is active in a club “to 
promote clean scholarship and sports.” The hoodlums of 
the school do not like his gang. They call them sissies, 
and the two groups are in constant warfare. 

Mike’s best friend is an adventurous youth who has 
run away three times on long bumming expeditions. 
Mike is rather proud of his achievements, but says he 
wouldn’t like to bum around himself. 

After school hours Mike “monkeys around the build- 
ing,” works in his garden, reads the paper, and helps his 
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mother. He goes to the show about once a week and to 
a dance hall about twice a week. He has no regular girl, 
but picks up a partner any place. He enjoys the radio — 
especially the jazz music, but occasionally likes “sad, 
classical stuff.” 

Mike began reading for fun when he was in the sixth 
grade. A librarian encouraged him in this, but Mike says 
the real reason was that reading “just got him.” He read 
only boys’ books at that time. His friends read, too, but 
not as much as he. At first he was proud of his extensive 
reading, but after a while the boys teased him so much 
that he got ashamed. Thereafter he came to the library 
on the sly. He read most in grammar school, but he still 
reads about a book a week. 

After his interest in boys’ stories declined he took up 
mystery and adventure stories. Last year he liked 
Fletcher and Zane Grey. Now he isn’t sure whom he 
likes best. He read Saint Magloire by Dorgeles with 
pleasure. The character of Saint Magloire appealed to 
him. Also he liked the way the author put things. He 
has written a few stories himself, mostly for school. He 
read the Green Hat, but it seemed to him “mostly bunk.” 
Irene wasn’t real and the author went off the subject too 
much. 

He has read some biographies recently, but without en- 
thusiasm. His pal reads travel books a little, so he has 
tried them, too, but they make him jealous. He longs to 
travel himself and daydreams about going to Italy. Clar- 
ence Harrow is a favorite author, “because he seems to 
know what he is talking about.” Mike reads about politics 
in the papers. This interest stimulated him to read some 
on Bolshevism, although he doesn’t think much of it in 
practice. The librarian near his home has had more influ- 
ence on his reading than anyone else, he thinks. She is 
especially “good on picking out books that are interest- 
ing” to him. 
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Suggested Interpretation 

Mike’s interest in reading seems to the writer to be 
largely a testimonial to the public library. He is an active 
normal boy in every respect. He has good intelligence 
and a dash of imagination. He is, therefore, capable of 
enjoying books if they are made attractive to him. The 
influence of his home is against reading. His friends are 
only slightly interested in books. The skill of the teachers 
and librarians he came in contact with would seem to be 
largely responsible for fostering his inclination to books. 
He was given the right book at the right time, and since 
he enjoyed it came back for more. The trend of his taste 
is definitely upwards. While reading does not play a pri- 
mary role in his life and probably never will, it has proved 
a source of pleasure and information to him. 

CASE III. MR. B. 

Impression Made During Interview 

Mr. B. is a very intelligent young man of nineteen. 
He responded well to the few questions put to him, de- 
scribing his experience at length. His use of language 
and sense of perspective are excellent. His reading inter- 
ests are too complex for brief analysis, but the writer 
feels that the interview was successful as far as it went. 
The information secured was supplemented by state- 
ments from friends who knew Mr. B. well. 

Biographical Sketch 

Mr. B. was born in a primitive village of western Rus- 
sia. He comes of a pious orthodox Jewish family. When 
he was a baby his father came to this country to avoid 
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military service, leaving his mother, sister and himself 
with his maternal grandfather. This grandfather was the 
dominant influence during Mr, B.’s childhood. He was a 
sign painter by trade, but he enjoyed painting as an art. 
He decorated the house and designed tapestries for the 
temple. He was deeply versed in the Bible and Talmud, 
and cherished the hope that one of his family would 
become a learned rabbi. His sons had disappointed him 
in this. One did, indeed, enter the rabbinate, but became 
insane after a short period. The others ran away and 
went into other professions. All his ambition was con- 
centrated, therefore, on Mr. B. The boy’s training in the 
sacred writings began at the age of five and continued 
until he left for America with his mother at the age of 
thirteen. The course of study consisted largely in mem- 
orizing passages of the Bible and Talmud together with 
commentaries upon them. The periods for study were 
incredibly long, and failure was severely punished. Mr. B. 
describes vividly the long hours with his grandfather and 
the ritual of the household religion. He was very fond of 
his grandfather and devoted himself willingly to study, 
as he knew nothing else. 

At the age of nine he was sent out daily to watch the 
village herd of goats. The long lonely hours out of doors 
awakened in him a love for the beautiful in nature. 
Without his grandfather’s knowledge, he got hold of some 
works of Hebrew poets and novelists. Through reading 
these and through conversation with travellers who occa- 
sionally passed through the village, he became aware of 
the world beyond his immediate environment — a strange 
world of trains, elevators and revolving doors! He day- 
dreamed of this world during the day, and of the t^ 
father in a stove pipe hat who lived in America. 

He visited his father’s people occasionally. They were 
illiterate peasants who worked the land and lived all 
alone. He enjoyed the bright costumes of the Russian 
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peasants he met there, also their plaintive singing and 
gay dancing. His Jewish associates dressed plainly and 
spent their time in study. These experiences interfered 
somewhat with his taste for concentrated study. Even 
before leaving Russia he found his study of the Talmud 
distasteful and was determined not to become a rabbi. 

The war penetrated to his village. It was occupied by 
Germans and Russians, then Bolsheviks and reaction- 
aries successively. Death and atrocities became common 
and were not without effect on the sensitive boy. He was 
only once or twice in personal danger, however. After 
the war he and his family rejoined the father in this 
country. His father was a bitter disappointment to Mr. B. 
He wore a cap instead of a stove pipe hat. His life was 
passed in working, sleeping, eating, and reading the paper. 
There is no sympathy between the two whatever. Ex- 
cept for his grandfather, Mr. B.’s family seems to have 
had little or no influence upon him. 

Mr. B.’s early school experiences in this country were 
most unfortunate. In spite of his age and intimate knowl- 
edge of the Talmud, he was placed in first grade because 
he knew no English, no arithmetic, nothing of what 
youngsters in this country learn. Since he did not under- 
stand orders, he was frequently scolded. He reacted with 
impertinence and a belligerent attitude. He was on the 
verge of being sent to a reformatory when he came under 
the influence of a teacher who understood the situation. 
She was kind to him, helped him with his work, and stim- 
ulated in him an interest in books. Best of all, she intro- 
duced him to her mother. A long friendship sprang up 
between the two. Mrs. D. is a person of fine taste and 
deep literary interests. She encouraged and guided the 
boy for years and is still held by him in high esteem. 

From this time on his school career was more success- 
ful. He rapidly made up his grades and was soon among 
children of his own age. He did his work well, but devoted 
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the major part of his time to outside reading. During 
vacations he worked to pay his way — first at manual 
labor, later in a drug store. The pleasure of working in a 
clean place where some intelligence was required so stim- 
ulated him that he naively determined to study phar- 
macy. Further experience, however, revealed the fact that 
this work also was too mechanical. He now plans to study 
journalism. Owing to illness at home, he has been obliged 
to give up school since February, and to contribute to the 
support of his family. He is working as a pressman with 
little time for reading or study, but hopes to finish high 
school this summer and enter college in the fall. 

A year ago Mr. B. came in contact with a poetry group 
at the public library. He had written a little poetry se- 
cretly in Russia, and in the last few years had taken it 
up again. The poetry group has stimulated his interest in 
writing. In this connection he became absorbed in read- 
ing poetry and conceived the idea of making an anthology 
of poems about great men. He has been through all the 
books of poetry in the library and many periodicals, 
gathering material. His present work has interrupted 
progress on the manuscript, but he hopes to complete it 
next year. 

So many individuals have had some influence on Mr. 
B.’s reading habits that it will be necessary to omit all 
but the most important. Mrs. D. first interested him in 
Dickens. Later she had him read a book called The 
Unhappy Loves of Geniuses. This book so interested 
him that he resolved to read more about all the charac- 
ters mentioned. In the course of this reading he came in 
contact with the Reader’s Adviser at the public library. 
She offered to make up a list of books for him following 
this lead. He was led, therefore, from one writer to an- 
other, covering their writings, their lives and their times 
very thoroughly. Now he is reading fiction to enlarge his 
vocabulary, supplementing the novel by a study of the 
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country and the period described. The Reader’s Adviser 
is helping him in this also. Just recently he became inter- 
ested in Chinese poetry. With characteristic thorough- 
ness he has read travel books on China, delved into its 
history, and finally made contact with a Chinese student. 

Friends of his own age have also helped to shape his 
reading interests. He belongs to several literary and artis- 
tic groups of good calibre. Together with some of his 
friends he has entered upon definite courses of self- 
development along many lines. He is not much inter- 
ested in people in general, because he finds them too 
frivolous, but he is by no means a hermit. In high school 
he entered into athletics to some extent because of the 
developmental value of team work. 

Mr. B. has formed the habit of clipping items of inter- 
est from the papers and magazines and pasting them into 
a “Commonplace Book.” He also copies in passages from 
books or writes down his own impressions of current hap- 
penings. He has completed two books of this nature. The 
third is well under way. 

Suggested Interpretation 

The outstanding facts concerning Mr. B. are his supe- 
rior intelligence and his conscious effort toward self- 
development. His early religious studies cultivated in him 
a respect for erudition and the ability to plug along at 
intellectual work for long periods at a time. After a brief 
period of maladjustment in this country he was able to 
resume the old scholarly activities, using, however, the 
very different material offered to him in American schools. 
He is of a winning and somewhat docile disposition. His 
attitude of mingled affection and respect toward his 
grandfather may have contributed to the formation of 
these traits. He was early accustomed to obedience rig- 
idly exacted, but he also recognized the love his grand- 
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father bore him. At any rate his personality is such that 
his teachers and other friends were willing and able to 
help him in his development. He has used many sugges- 
tions and directions that have been of value in develop- 
ing a full mental life. He evidently identifies himself to 
a certain extent with the great men about whom he reads ; 
he also draws inspiration from them for his own studies. 
Nor should one fail to mention the intense aesthetic 
pleasure he derives from beautiful writing. His gift of 
expression should enable him to turn his reading to very 
good account in his own writings. 

CASE IV. MISS P. 

Impression Secured During Interview 

Miss P. is a charming young woman of twenty. She 
was very spontaneous and ready to talk, but required 
somewhat close questioning about the development of 
her interests. 


Biographical Sketch 

Miss P. was born in a large American city. Her father 
was a mechanic in moderate circumstances. Both he and 
her mother read a good deal, a little more than the aver- 
age probably. The family read aloud together. Her 
younger sister developed domestic interests, however, and 
does not read much now. Her parents died some years 
ago,, and Miss P. has since lived with a school teacher 
friend. This lady has little time for reading herself, but 
is very sympathetic with Miss P.’s interest in books. 

Miss P. and a girl friend were assiduous readers at the 
public library during grade school years, even spending 
their lunch hour in the children’s room. They read only 
fiction: girls’ books, Scott, and Dickens. In high school 
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this interest declined somewhat. Before completing her 
high school course, Miss P. went to work in the public 
library, first as page, later as junior clerk. She chose this 
profession because of her interest in books, and because 
a relative on the library staff encouraged her to do so. 
She also said “there is something magnetic in the library.” 
Her interest in the work has grown so that she plans to 
complete her high school course and go to college and to 
a library school. 

She has always been interested in active games, dra- 
matics, singing, and many other social activities. She is 
“keen on religion” and derives most of her social stimu- 
lation from her church connections. She belongs to the 
church chorus, the Young People’s Society and a church 
dramatic group, as well as to one at the library. She 
teaches in the Sunday School. But the chief influence of 
the church on her reading has been through a group of 
young men students at the seminary. These men are evi- 
dently her best pals. They are all college graduates and 
more or less serious minded. Hence Miss P. feels the need 
of reading to keep up with them. 

Last year she took a course of reading outlined by the 
Readers’ Adviser on American Literature. She has read 
several good books on psychology, several fine biographies 
and Page’s letters. She reads novels often, of course. At 
present she reads magazines a good deal: the Survey, 
Harpers, the Atlantic Monthly and the Bookman. Occa- 
sionally the American, the Woman’s Home Companion 
and other less intellectual periodicals. It is only within 
the last year or so, since her work at the library began, 
that she learned about the first group of magazines. 

Suggested Interpretation 

Superficially at least, the development of Miss P.’s 
reading habits is fairly clear. Her family and friends en- 
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joyed reading. As a child she passed through a period of 
excessive reading, as many children do. In later years 
the character of her work and her association with col- 
lege people aided in developing her reading interests both 
as to quantity and quality. She does not read very exten- 
sively now and the interviewer feels that her interest in 
books is not very deep seated. 

CASE V. MR. T. 

Impression Secured During Interview 

Mr. T. is an alert young man twenty-three years old. 
He has distinctly foreign features and a slight accent. His 
use of English is excellent, however. He was very ready 
to talk about himself and seemed genuinely eager to tell 
the truth, even when it required more candor than is 
usual in social situations. He has evidently made intro- 
spection a practice. It was also possible to consult an- 
other person who has known him well for many years, 
so that the data obtained are fairly complete. 

Biographical Sketch 

Mr. T. was born in a small towm in Asia Minor. His 
family enjoyed a position of some prestige in the com- 
munity, though without the outward insignia of power. 
They kept much to themselves, mingling with others, to 
use his expression, “only to command.” Their literary in- 
terests were limited, but Mr. T. recalls that his grand- 
father would recite whole cantos of the epic writers of 
the country, and his mother occasionally quotes poetry, 
even today. Mr. T. went to a French school until the age 
of eight, but only when it could not be avoided. He de- 
tested the rigid discipline and the insipid methods of 
teaching. He despised his teachers. One of them, a cou- 
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sin, ventured to strike him for truancy. He played wi<h 
other children, but, like his family, mingled “only to 
command.” Apparently the children respected his au- 
thority. 

His mother, sister and brother-in-law came to this 
country when Mr. T. was eight. His father remained in 
Asia Minor and died shortly after. His older brother had 
been in America for some time. The family was fairly 
well off economically, but by no means wealthy. Mr, T. 
attended the public schools and changed his attitude to- 
ward schoohng from the first. He says that he realized 
the need for an education and set to work consciously to 
obtain it. Throughout the grades and high school he was 
a good student, much appreciated by his teachers, though 
he never exerted himself on the assigned work. In the 
grade school he did almost no reading beyond the re- 
quired amount. He never read the Alger books nor any 
of the sets dear to most boys. 

In this coimtry difficulties arose at once with other 
boys. He felt at a disadvantage because of his unfamil- 
iarity with the language and saw insults in every poorly 
comprehended remark. There followed a series of bloody 
fights until he had impressed his fellows with the knowl- 
edge that he was ready and able to defend himself on all 
occasions. Thereafter he says that he resumed his posi- 
tion of conscious superiority. This attitude he retains to 
the present time. It colors all his relationships with other 
people. He has “few friends and many followers.” Even 
his family recognizes his superiority and does everything 
in its power to facilitate the development of his abilities. 
He mentions a number of incidents to illustrate his child- 
hood habit of commanding others, and makes no secret 
of his present attitude. Apparently, too, the “many fol- 
lowers” really exist. 

During high school years he was interested in “impos- 
ing his personality on others.” He engaged in debating 
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and public speaking, with the result that he received 
many prizes and great adulation. He was on the track 
team, and later on a boxing team, but deigned to devote 
only a short time to these activities. He dreamed first 
of military achievement, but was impatient of the long 
period of discipline necessary to win rank. Thereafter he 
planned to enter the field of law, but again recoiled from 
the routine and insipid features of that profession. He 
decided, therefore, early in life to become a writer, since 
he could thus win fame, or rather power, while remaining 
his own master. Writing is to be but the first stage in a 
career which aspires to “power” as its goal. The details 
of his practical ambitions are as yet uncertain, or at least 
were not revealed to the interviewer. 

His interest in reading was awakened in high school. 
P*reparation for debate brought him a knowledge of great 
orators. He read Burke, Demosthenes and other orators 
with enthusiasm, evidently projecting himself into their 
positions. In preparation of the subject matter of the 
debates he delved somewhat into political, economic and 
sociological writings from Plato down to modern times 
and came to the conclusion that an enlightened despotism 
is the ideal form of government. He w^as especially inter- 
ested in history at this period also, and in the biography 
of great men. The personal application is obvious. 

Class room reading of Shakespeare first introduced him 
to this author. Apparently the teacher was not without 
influence in presenting Shakespeare well, but Mr. T. feels 
that he recognized himself that here was a man to respect. 
He has read again and again every one of the plays, con- 
tinuing his enthusiasm to the present time. He prefers 
Julius Coesar for the sake of its noble characters, but 
thinks King Lear superior from an aesthetic point of 
view. 

After graduation from high school he attended a large 
state university. He was dissatisfied with the methods of 
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teaching and left after one year. He subsequently tried 
two other universities of good standing for short periods, 
but felt that his professors crammed his mind with triv- 
ialities while neglecting the really important aspects of 
study. He therefore resolved to continue his education 
alone. He spends his entire time now at the public library 
and has acquired a most unusual knowledge of many 
great writers. The statement should be added that his 
family supports him at some sacrifice, believing in his 
genius. He knows his favorites thoroughly, both as to 
their works and their lives, but he cares not a whit about 
mediocre writers or those who do not please him. In the 
meantime he has been writing an epic poem which he ex- 
pects to have published within the year. He is confident 
that this work will at once be recognized as the greatest 
production since Byron, and that it will bring him fortune 
and the first step toward power. 

The type of reading Mr. T. enjoys is really remarkable. 
His idol is Byron. He has read his entire works many 
times and knows large portions by heart. His first read- 
ing of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage was one of his greatest 
experiences. He recognized himself in Childe Harold and 
was made fully conscious of his nature for the first time. 
Byronic attitudes dominate his life even now. “Defiance” 
is one of his most prized virtues. Manfred is perhaps his 
present favorite. He prefers the character of Manfred to 
the pusillanimous Faust of Goethe, though recognizing 
the greater richness of Goethe’s work. 

Goethe is another hero. He admires the passion and 
vigor of his characters, Werther, for instance, while de- 
ploring their tendency to get excited over nothing. He 
also prizes the wealth of Goethe’s knowledge of the world. 
Homer is another of the elect. Mr. T. is convinced that 
the Iliad and Odyssey were written by a single master 
mind, and sees in them profound meaning beyond the 
adventures described. Virgil was a first rate poet, but 
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purely imitative. iEschylus and the other dramatists do 
not equal Shakespeare in his estimation. The classical 
writers, especially Homer and Virgil, have evidently in- 
fluenced Mr, T.’s own style profoundly. Among men of 
action, Napoleon is his god. He has made himself almost 
an authority upon this subject. Besides this taste for the 
heroic, Mr. T. appreciates the cynical wit of Anatole 
France, Voltaire and Swift. He has read these men thor- 
oughly, together with their biographies. 

Suggested Interpretation 

Mr. T. says that he is interested in art not for its own 
sake, but for life’s sake. It will be noted that his reading 
is a reflection of his own ambition. Books are to him a 
dramatization of his own soul, and a preparation for his 
own achievements. In describing his character one is 
tempted to use the term megalomania. He is profoundly 
convinced of his personal greatness and power. There are 
no limits to his* ambitions, and on his small stage he 
already plays the role of a Napoleon of Byronic tempera- 
ment. Everything in his life (women, family, happiness) 
is subordinated to this exaggerated ego ideal. His reading 
at the same time reflects and fosters his “will to power.” 
It is a fundamental quality of his nature. His earliest 
recollections are impregnated with his sense of superior- 
ity. He claims that his family assume attitudes similar 
to his own. 

The obverse side of the picture is also present; that is 
the tendency to scorn other people and to suspect them 
of wishing to insult him or do him harm. His belligerent 
attitude in childhood and various minor comments during 
the interview support these statements. At present the 
persecutory aspect of the paranoid personality is in abey- 
ance. Thwarting of his plans for the future might stimu- 
late its development. But this is mere speculation. 
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CASE VI. MR. M. 

Impression Secured During Interview 

The interview took place in Mr. M.’s office. It was 
occasionally interrupted by telephone calls about his 
work, but this circumstance was interpreted as an advan- 
tage rather than an inconvenience, since it threw light on 
the man’s practical achievements. Mr. M. is no longer 
young. He is a mild sort of person, somewhat paternal in 
his attitude. He was very willing to talk about himself, 
but did not show much insight. 

Biographical Sketch 

Mr. M. is a product of country life. His father was a 
farmer, always “dead tired” after the day’s work, and 
ready for bed after a brief glance at the weekly news- 
paper. His mother was also very busy, but she managed 
to find some time for reading an occasional magazine and 
books from the Sunday School library. Her taste was 
usually for sentimental romances. She did encourage her 
son to read, however. He, too, drew books from the Sun- 
day School library from an early age and devoured every 
issue of the Youth’s Companion. He had no brothers or 
sisters near his age. 

He attended a small country school for many years. 
The method of teaching was to go over the arithmetic, 
speller and geography year after year. The extent of his 
knowledge was not very great, but he mastered the Three 
R’s more thoroughly than city boys, he believes. He liked 
school very much. Outside of school hours he led the nor- 
mal life of a country boy, working, playing active games, 
thrilling over the county fair and the annual visit of the 
circus. He was separated from other children much of the 
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time by the isolation of his home and was early accus- 
tomed to spending every evening alone with the family. 

From the village school he went to a small sectarian 
college which offered some sort of preparatory course to 
country boys. His formal education amounted to high 
school and about one year of college. Then it became nec- 
essary for him to work. He took a brief business course 
(sheer waste of time, he avers) and entered the govern- 
ment mail service. His work was largely clerical in nature, 
although he came to hold a position of some responsibility 
for oflSce organization. After some years he shifted to a 
large industrial plant, where he now holds an executive 
position of importance. 

In the meantime he married a woman whose tastes 
were similar to his. They have lived very happily to- 
gether for many years. They spend almost every evening 
at home together or in driving through the country. They 
have a few close friends with whom they meet about once 
a week to play cards or to chat. Very occasionally they go 
to the movies or To a good show. This has been their mode 
of living for years. There is one daughter, married and 
living in another city. 

Mr. M. spends almost every evening reading. He has 
always enjoyed mystery stories. This type of literature 
forms the bulk of his reading. He depends upon the libra- 
rian at his place of work to supply him with books which 
will interest him. He could remember only one non- 
fiction book read recently — Bruce Barton’s Man Nobody 
Knows. This book pleased him very much, as he has long 
held mildly unorthodox religious views. He even feels 
some sympathy for the ideas of “Bob IngersoU,” as his 
father did before him. The librarian was able to mention 
several biographies and travel books of the lighter type 
which he had read. 

In addition to these modern books, Mr. M. has certain 
old favorites which he reads once or twice a week. Old 
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Curiosity Shop is his greatest love, although he reads any- 
thing of Dickens with pleasure. This taste was acquired 
with diflficulty after several futile attempts to wade 
through the Victorian writer, but it has lasted him a life- 
time. He also takes down his copy of “Bobby Burns” 
frequently. He is unable to trace the origin of this affec- 
tion. Longfellow is another favorite, a direct inheritance 
from his mother. There has been almost no change in his 
reading interests throughout his life. 

His wife reads magazine stories in the evening some- 
times, or sews while Mr. M. reads. His friends read no 
more than he does, and probably less. They never discuss 
books. 

Suggested Interpretation 

Mr. M.’s reading interests match his mode of living: 
calm, pleasant, rather old fashioned. Books are to him a 
source of relaxation and pastime after a day of business 
routine. They are a part of his quiet, happy home life. 
The mystery stories provide mild vicarious excitement in 
an otherwise serene existence. Longfellow and Burns are 
perhaps a link with his early home and his mother. Dick- 
ens harks back to later enthusiasms. The long habit of 
finding pleasure in these books must also contribute to 
his present fondness for them. They are intimately con- 
nected with events of his whole life and have added the 
charm of old associations to their intrinsic appeal. Not 
that he consciously recalls incidents connected with them, 
but they hold a pervading richness from long use that 
no new books could have. There must be many Mr. M.’s 
in America. 

CASE VII. MRS. C. 

Impression Secured During Interview 

Mrs. C. is an attractive young woman of about thirty. 
She is well dressed. Her manner is alert and she is quick 
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in her thinking. She appeared very willing to be of use 
as a subject. She talked readily without requiring much 
direct questioning. 

Biographical Sketch 

Mrs. C. was born in a large American city of parents 
in moderate circumstances. She says that her father is 
“the average man.” He is an accountant by profession. 
He enjoys reading the papers, especially the sport sec- 
tion, and sometimes looks over the Literary Digest. Her 
mother seldom reads anything besides magazine stories. 
However, her parents seem to have been interested in the 
reading of their children. They gave them books at Christ- 
mas time and looked with favor on any signs of reading 
interests. Mrs. C. and her brother and sister read a fair 
amount even as children: fairy stories, girls’ books and 
the Alger series. Their major interest was in sports and 
active games. Mrs. C. was a real tomboy. She was captain 
of the baseball learn, went sledding and climbed trees. 
She was fond of people. Her family went on picnics 
often and there were frequent visits to hosts of relatives. 

Mrs. C. received most of her education in a convent. 
She was never much interested in religion, however. It 
was so much a part of her early environment that slie 
took it for granted. Her church attendance has gradually 
diminished until now she seldom goes at all, except on 
exploring expeditions to new types of religious service. 
Nor did the convent interest her greatly in school work 
and reading. She took a business course after her grad- 
uation from high school. During this period she read 
chiefly magazines and light novels. She enjoyed the de- 
scriptions of nature in Gene Stratton Porter’s books. She 
also read with pleasure Scott, Addison and other authors 
studied in school. 

Mrs. C. worked for some years in business. After the 
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war she married and tried housekeeping for a short time. 
Then partly from preference and partly for financial rea- 
sons she again took a position. She enjoys her work im- 
mensely, since it brings her in contact with cultivated 
people and live happenings. Her husband is interested in 
reading. He is rather shy and retiring by nature. Mrs. C. 
has made it her hobby to draw him out, with very good 
success according to her friends. 

After the age of twenty her own interests developed 
very greatly. She became conscious of a keen desire to 
develop her character, and turned to books as an aid in 
this purpose. Just how this change of interest from sports 
to literature came about is somewhat obscure. Probably 
the opportunity for prowess in sports was diminished and 
she was brought in contact with people who were using 
their minds. RIoreover, her own intelligence had matured 
and craved more vigorous exercise. She wishes always to 
excel in whatever she undertakes, she says. 

Her plunge into literature was made with characteristic 
ardor. From the first she planned her reading along sys- 
tematic lines. The Readers’ Adviser at the public library 
helped her in this. Also she took a few courses through 
the university extension. Her aunt, a Wellesley graduate, 
has also had an influence in guiding her reading. Jesse 
Lee Bennett’s little book On Culture and a Liberal Edu- 
cation helped her greatly. With all these leads, she 
launched herself on a wide reading program, reading 
some along scientific and philosophical lines, but chiefly 
in literature. Her social contacts at the present time keep 
up her interest in new books. She reads about two boolm 
a week, all of good quahty. 

A few years ago she became especially interested in 
poetry. During periods of emotional stress she felt an 
urge to do something, without knowing what it was. 
Finally she wrote a poem. Apparently it relieved her 
feelings in a satisfactory manner, and, moreover, was at 
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once accepted for publication. Since that first effort she 
has continued writing with some success. In connection 
with her creative work she has read poetry extensively 
and made a study of verse forms. This interest has also 
led her to join two literary clubs. In addition to her read- 
ing and literary interests, she has kept up a certain 
amount of interest in sports, dancing, the theater and 
social life. 


Suggested Interpretation 

Mrs. C. is a very dynamic person. She has splendid 
physical health and abounding energy. In early life her 
“drive” found a very natural expression in physical ac- 
tivity, although she was not without bookish interests. 
Later on, probably through the influence of friends and 
her own matured intelligence, she concentrated upon 
mental pursuits. She has a keen desire to do well any- 
thing she undertakes, and abhors ridicule. Hence her in- 
terest in reading is marked by a thorough, well-planned 
effort to read widely and well. Furthermore she seems to 
have genuine intellectual curiosity. She has also devel- 
oped an interest in poetry as a means of self-expression. 
Her very social nature also fosters reading interests at 
the present time, since her friends have literary tastes. 

CASE VIII. MR. K. 

Impression Secured During Interview 

Mr. K. is a rather jolly young man but with a manner 
which suggests a certain well-concealed shyness. He re- 
sponded well to questioning, but was not analytically in- 
clined. At the close of the interview he asked advice 
about how to improve his reading and his contacts with 
intellectual people. 
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Biographical Sketch 

Mr. K. was born near a large American city. He grew 
up in rural surroundings, but in easy reach of urban ad- 
vantages. His parents were only mildly interested in 
reading, his younger brother definitely averse to it. In 
childhood Mr. K. sprained his wrist and was unable 
for some time to join the gang in their games. When he 
was again physically able to do so, his skill at first was 
relatively so inferior that he gave up trying to compete. 
Instead, he began to go off by himself to read. His rela- 
tionship to his brother was also somewhat strained. He 
believes even now, perhaps with some justification, that 
his parents favored the younger boy. The result of this 
jealousy was to drive him as far away from the brother 
as possible. Since the latter was interested in active sports 
and people, Mr. K. refused to mingle with other boys 
and withdrew to his books. He soon came to be known 
as a bookish person. Relatives often made him presents 
of boys’ books. 

He attended high school in the city, but left during 
his second year after a disciplinary episode of some sort. 
His family urged him to return, and he really longed to 
do so, but his pride kept him to his resolve to go to 
work. He obtained a job as delivery boy. This job left 
him a great deal of leisure. His boss objected to book 
reading during hours, however, so he just “sat around” 
most of the time daydreaming. Later he obtained a better 
position as a clerical worker, and finally his present situa- 
tion in a large industrial plant doing “statistical work.” 

He has gradually overcome his early tendencies to 
shun people, partly because the strain of competition 
with his brother was removed, and partly through con- 
scious effort. He goes out to dances and shows fairly 
often, is an assiduous baseball fan, and has twice con- 
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templated matrimony. He says he gave up the girl he 
liked most because she was incapable of following him 
in his reading interests. 

His interest in books has grown steadily. He reads a 
little of everything, but novels are most prominent in the 
list he mentioned. He reads good novels, especially the 
best sellers, but is not averse to lighter romances, espe- 
cially if they are a bit naughty. At one time he felt the 
need of making his reading a little more serious, and 
happened upon a book dealing with old furniture. This 
book led to another until he has developed a real hobby 
for antiques. He has bought some himself and has read 
widely on the subject. This interest also extended to in- 
clude interior decoration. He has thought seriously of 
making interior decoration his profession, but fears the 
competition of society ladies. 

He has never met anyone who shared his intellectual 
interests, and has made no effort to join any sort of lit- 
erary club. He was much interested in the possibility of 
doing so, however! 

Suggested Interpretation 

Mr. K.’s interest in reading seems to have begun as a 
retreat from a difficult practical situation; namely, in- 
ability to play games well and to compete with a younger 
brother. It has remained a source of recreation through- 
out his life, even when he has been able to overcome his 
tendency to run away from people. The development 
of his taste has been due mainly to his own efforts. The 
public library has aided in supplying him with good 
books, but he has never sought personal assistance there. 
He has good intelligence. For this reason alone, perhaps, 
he grew tired of the inferior novels he read in his teens 
and sought “stuff with more backbone.” The reasons for 
the development of his interest in antiques and interior 
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decoration are obscure. Perhaps he is right in considering 
it due to the charm of a particular book read at the 
psychological moment. 

CASE IX. MISS R. 

Impression Secured During Interview 

Miss R. is a middle aged woman of very attractive ap- 
pearance and manner. Her attitude during the interview 
was most friendly and cooperative. Her replies were full 
and spontaneous. She is evidently accustomed to self- 
analysis and apparently enjoyed seeking explanations 
for her reading interests. She frequently showed excel- 
lent insight and penetration. 

Biographical Sketch 

Miss R. was born in a small eastern town. Her father 
was a minister of scholarly inclinations, a hberal thinker, 
and a devoted student. Her mother was a college woman. 
Although of a practical turn of mind, she ably seconded 
her husband in the education of her children. Miss R. 
was taught at home until she entered high school. Library 
facilities in the home were excellent and every encourage- 
ment was given for their full use. Close affection for her 
father was perhaps the most important stimulus for 
study among his books. 

She read widely, especially among the American au- 
thors — ^Washington Irving and others. At the age of 
fourteen she indexed the family library at her own in- 
itiative. She shared her father’s delight in the external 
form of books. 

She was also fond of active games and social life, 
though at this time she was very timid, shy and self- 
conscious. Her position as minister’s daughter may have 
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contributed to this feeling. She also felt that she did not 
get as close to people as she wished. Probably this feeling 
came less from any real lack of friendships than from an 
unusually high ideal of friendship. She perhaps demanded 
more intimacy of her friends than most youngsters. Fail- 
ing to meet complete satisfaction along these lines, she 
found companionship with her father and his books even 
more desirable, A prolonged illness in early adolescence 
also contributed to her taste for reading. 

Miss R, early became interested in the library as a 
profession, chiefly because of its intimate connection with 
books. After the removal of her family to a large mid- 
western city she obtained a position in a large library. 
Here she learned cataloguing and the routine of library 
administration. In spite of the difficulty of the work, she 
succeeded admirably. After a year’s time she entered the 
university as a junior, having previously completed two 
years of work in a small eastern college for women. Her 
college course was very stimulating to her intellectually 
and socially, in spite of the fact that she was working 
hard in the college library many hours a day. She came 
in contact with several very active minds who directed 
her attention to new lines of reading. A lifelong enthu- 
siasm for Walt Whitman was begun at this time. 

During her last year in college, Miss R. was asked to 
organize a library in a town nearby. She accomplished 
the preliminary steps of this work during the college 
year and at its close entered upon her duties as librarian. 
The town afforded several personal contacts with people 
of congenial literary tastes. Her interest in Whitman in 
particular was deepened. There was every opportunity 
to widen and deepen her literary interests. 

She spent the following years in a succession of li- 
braries. Sometimes her work was chiefly administrative, 
sometimes more intimately concerned with guiding the 
reading of patrons of the library. In this t3TJe of work her 
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own literary interests were constantly revitalized. She 
then took a course in law and spent one year as librarian 
in a well-known law school. Her next change was to the 
large city library where she now holds a position of high 
importance. 

Miss R.’s reading interests are so complex that it is 
almost impossible to trace the development of each one. 
She reads almost everything hastily, of course, as a part 
of her professional duties. In addition, she reads an 
average of one or two books a week carefully for her own 
pleasure. These books differ widely in character. Prob- 
ably poetry and fiction are most frequently represented. 
She has had personal contact with many poets and 
writers. Purely scientific books are not read frequently, 
although she is much interested in new developments 
along these lines, especially in the field of psychology. 

One of the most vital parts of her reading is in psychical 
research and metaphysics. From childhood, probably 
through the indirect influence of her father, she has been 
interested in the wider implications of existence, in the 
relationship of her world to universal things. It is per- 
haps significant that more intense interest in these things 
and in psychical research began during a period of emo- 
tional stress. This very “vital” interest possibly affords 
expression to emotional needs which might in different 
circumstances have found outlet through another channel. 
Certainly this metaphysical reading plays a very im- 
portant role in her emotional and religious life. 

Suggested Interpretation 

Miss R. is a woman of unusually high intelligence and 
strong “drive.” The influence of her home was perhaps of 
prime importance in directing this drive toward reading 
interests. She had every opportunity to read as a child. 
Her father, to whom she felt closely akin, was a real 
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student. Her slight maladjustment in social relationships 
and a long illness reinforced the tendency to seek stimu- 
lation in books. 

In later life her occupation and circle of friends have 
led her to more and more intensive reading. In her con- 
tacts with beginning readers she constantly revitalizes 
her own literary passions. Furthermore, her native intel- 
ligence and her highly developed sesthetic sense make 
reading a keen delight. 

CASE X. MISS W. 

Like Miss R. in the preceding study, Miss W. is the 
daughter of a small town minister. Her father was, how- 
ever, a man of narrow orthodox views, little interested in 
books except those which supported his theology. Her 
mother’s reading interests were moderately developed. 
She encouraged her children to some extent. The parental 
influence with respect to reading does not seem to have 
been very great, however. Probably it has been more im- 
portant in developing an attitude of dependence and 
inferiority which has hampered Miss W. all her life. 

As a minister’s daughter she was denied most of the 
social pleasures of her friends. This loss was felt bitterly 
for some time. It emphasized her naturally retiring and 
sensitive disposition. Perhaps because of lack of strength, 
she disliked the active games of her playmates. In these 
circumstances day-dreaming and books provided a wel- 
come refuge. Since there were few books available, she 
read the same ones over and over again, chiefly the Elsie 
Dinsmore series and other girls’ books. 

She attended a small sectarian college. The dominant 
influence of her college career was contact (only through 
his sermons) with a liberal pastor of strong personality. 
She says now that she supposes she was “head over heels 
in love with him.” Already she had shown a tendency to 
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idolize certain individuals and prefer very intimate 
friendships to more casual social relationships. The influ- 
ence of this pastor over her was boundless for a time. 
She read everything he mentioned and thought deeply 
on religious subjects. As a result of his sermons and long 
prowling among liberal theological writings, she threw 
overboard most of her early religious convictions. These 
had been so burdened with fear and rigid taboos that 
their loss was a great relief to her. She read Emerson and 
other essayists with great pleasure at this time and a wide 
range of novels, not always of the best quality. 

After graduation from college she returned home, and 
taught school for a few years. While she stiU felt very 
dependent on her family emotionally, the narrow at- 
mosphere of the home and town oppressed her. Again 
she turned to books for relief. 

This mode of living continued until the death of her 
parents. Since school teaching had proved rather dull, 
and her interest in books continued, she was easily in- 
fluenced by friends to enter a library school. Hence her 
present occupation in a large public library where she 
enjoys her work immensely. 

Her present reading is, of course, extensive. She still 
enjoys novels and magazines. Her taste for religious read- 
ing continues in less intense form. Essays are a favorite 
form of literature. She lives in an institution for young 
Catholic girls and enjoys its calm atmosphere. Her social 
life is better developed than in earlier years, but she still 
flnds books a welcome refuge. 

CASE XI. MR. D. 

Mr. D. is a “self-made man.” He began life in a thinly 
populated suburb of an American city since grown to 
large proportions. His father was a sheet metal worker 
and an artist in his trade. He early encouraged Mr. D. 
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in mechanical interests, fixing up an unusually efficient 
workshop for him. Mr. D. was only too glad to follow 
this line of activity. He and and his friends rigged up tele- 
phone and telegraph communication between their homes 
at a time when these conveniences were still in experi- 
mental form. They even began work on wireless. 

There were few books in the home and the nearest 
library was three miles away. Nevertheless the boys 
trudged the six miles almost every Saturday for books 
to help them in their mechanical play. Incidentally 
Mr. D. discovered story books and, better still, books on 
nature. 

A little later Mr. D. had a few years of schooling in the 
city. He has had to study physics, chemistry and other 
scientific subjects by himself or through correspondence 
courses. He early entered an industrial plant in the city 
and grew up with it. The owner greatly prized his earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm, and his real ability. In time he 
became chief engineer of the plant. 

During the early years of his apprenticeship he read 
some novels, some magazines, and a great many scientific 
books. Through Popular Science and Popular Mechanics 
he kept abreast of developments in fields parallel to his 
own. He has done most intensive reading and research 
on problems of practical importance to him. 

At one time his inquiring scientific mind carried him 
to the field of philosophy. At present, owing to reverses 
in business, he is thinking very seriously about the most 
fundamental questions of life, but apparently does not 
pursue this line of philosophical reading. In his difficulties 
he has turned away from books rather than toward them. 
Although he has plenty of time, he reads solely for in- 
formational purposes, and gains solace from working with 
his hands in his garden or at his radio. Probably the 
mechanical bent is more fundamental in him. Reading 
has always been a secondary matter. 
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CASE XII. MISS Y. 

Miss Y. was born in Russia of educated Jewish stock. 
Her parents were both highly cultivated and moved in a 
circle where intellectual interests were paramount. From 
the time she was thirteen, she and her father set aside one 
evening a week for the discussion of books. With her 
mother she read and discussed poetry. 

She was educated in a Russian gymnasium. The num- 
ber of Jews permitted in each class was very restricted, 
so that competition was keen. Miss Y. enjoyed her 
studies, especially along literary lines. Turgeniev in par- 
ticular had a profound influence upon her. 

At the age of sixteen she came to America with her 
family for a short visit. The war supervened, making 
return to Russia impossible. Her father lost practically 
all his money during the war and revolution. Apparently 
the early years in this country were fraught with hard- 
ships of every sort, financial distress, and social isolation. 
Miss Y. came in contact with race prejudice for the first 
time. In these circumstances she happened to enter the 
public library. Her reception was very cordial. As it be- 
came necessary for her to earn her living, she chose 
library work as a profession, partly because of her delight 
in books and partly because of the friendly attitude of 
the people with whom she came in contact. 

She has worked in the library for many years now and 
has risen to a position of some importance. She continues 
to enjoy her work. In the meantime her circle of friends 
has increased. Her family has formed a wide acquaint- 
ance among literary and artistic people. She receives con- 
stant stimulation to read, both at work and through her 
social contacts. 

Environmental factors seem to have been of major 
importance in this case. Miss Y. was subjected in chUd- 
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hood to every possible influence toward bookish interests. 
Her work and her subsequent social contacts have rein- 
forced her early tendency to reading. In addition she pos- 
sesses high intelligence and mental drive. 

CASE XIII. MR. E. 

Mr. E. is the son of a minister who had very scholarly 
interests and an extensive library. His father was the 
pattern of his chUdhood and, to a certain extent, of his 
whole life. He has followed closely his bookish interests 
and in early life tended perhaps to react against the more 
social impulses of his mother. Both parents were remark- 
ably gifted people who came of a long line of scholars. 

At the age of three Mr. E. composed his first sermon. 
By five he had written a history of Norway. He taught 
himself to read at an early age and has read with unre- 
mitting energy ever since. His father’s library was not 
only extensive, but rather curious. It was especially rich 
in out of the w«.y histories and old romance literature. 
History and biography formed Mr. E.’s favorite reading 
throughout his childhood. 

Needless to say, he was brilliant in his school work. 
He entered college at fifteen. He feels now that this early 
entrance was perhaps a mistake. There is some suggestion 
that his social interests were not well developed at that 
time. Possibly he took after his father in this respect or 
unconsciously reacted against his mother’s social tend- 
encies. Possibly his precocious mental development 
estranged him from the usual interests of young boys. 
At any rate he did not engage in sports or many of the 
active pursuits of his college mates. Political intrigue was 
rife in the college and claimed a large share of his interest. 

Possibly because of his early training, Latin and Greek 
were especially easy for him. He enjoyed the classics for 
their own sake and for the prestige his excellence in their 
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study brought him. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
after a year of graduate study, he began to teach Greek. 
After a year or two, however, he realized that he was in 
a blind alley. He was therefore attracted by an oppor- 
tunity to enter the library profession. Almost from the 
first he had in mind becoming the librarian of a large, 
specialized collection recently bequeathed to the public 
library in the city where he received his training. After 
some years of judicious self-advertising and special 
preparation, he was appointed to organize and catalogue 
the collection. He has been engaged in this work ever 
since. 

His work requires extensive reading in all varieties of 
books, chiefly foreign and oriental. He enjoys keenly this 
delving into oddities and appreciates the help early read- 
ing in his father’s library has given him. In addition to 
this professional reading, he is devoted to detective 
stories, continues some historical reading, and covers a 
great variety of current literature. He also reads many 
out of town papers at his club and many magazines. His 
interests of late years have become highly social, possibly 
as a compensation for his naturally somewhat seclusive 
temperament. He belongs to five luncheon clubs and goes 
out almost every evening. He is a mild baseball fan. 

Mr. E. says that he is very “high strung’’ and cannot 
bear to sit still without doing something. Hence his read- 
ing proclivities. His mental quickness enables him to 
cover a surprising amount of ground. His early reading 
perhaps accounts for his initial start in classical and 
oriental literature, in romance and folk lore. His work 
has emphasized and developed this taste. 

CASE XIV. MISS H. 

Miss H. was bom in a small midwestern town. Her 
parents were both well educated for the times, although 
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not college graduates. They owned the largest library in 
town. Her father, for whom she had a deep affection, was 
especially fond of reading and music. He was an “indi- 
vidualist” and did not mix much with other people. Her 
mother, on the other hand, was very social. 

Miss H. early developed a passion for the piano. She 
practiced every possible moment throughout her child- 
hood, except when driven out of doors by her mother. 
She almost never played with other children and detested 
parties. It is noteworthy that she was unusually small 
in stature, not pretty, and painfully near sighted. Her 
defective eyesight was not recognized for years. During 
this time she was often ridiculed for her inability to 
answer questions written on the blackboard which she 
really could not see. Possibly for these reasons, she de- 
veloped an acute sense of inferiority which has never 
left her, although she has since learned that her troubles 
are not the most important facts in the universe. Her 
father pattern probably increased her tendency to with- 
draw from social situations. In these painful circum- 
stances she found solace in her music and in books. 

After some years she was sent to a fashionable boarding 
school, there to suffer untold agonies. She found no sym- 
pathetic friend, and was hopelessly maladjusted in the 
social group. Her next move was to a large conservatory 
of music. The years she spent there were very happy, 
since she practised and read without interruption. She 
made no social contacts during this period and read only 
what came to hand, chiefly novels of the lighter sort. 
At this time she developed a special fondness for Cora 
Harris. 

After graduation from the conservatory she taught 
music for a time in her home town, and later went into 
social work which provided a more promising future. 
She enjoys working with children, and seems to be suc- 
cessful in this line. At present she is only partially ad- 
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justed socially. Her music and her reading remain her 
chief interests. She reads a little of everything, but pre- 
fers novels and essays. The calibre of her reading is little 
above the average. 

Reading in this case would seem to be definitely an 
escape from unpleasant reality, and to provide vicarious 
experience of love and happiness. 

CASE XV * 

The subject for this study was a short, attractive, well- 
dressed young man, twenty-eight years old. He had a 
sunny smile and an easy manner which made him appear 
even younger than his years. His attitude toward the in- 
terviewer was most friendly; his rapport, easily obtained 
and held. His productions were spontaneous without 
being loquacious, and his answers were at all times full 
but direct. 

In a small New Jersey town in the strict home of a 
Methodist family, this young man was born and brought 
up, except for a brief two years during the war. He was 
the youngest of four children, equally divided as to sex. 
The economic status of the home was satisfactory but 
not far above the average, the subject’s father being a 
business man of fair means. The social status was some- 
what higher, due to the long residence of the family in 
that neighborhood. The informant attended the local 
public school and then went two years to high school. In 
his sophomore year he enlisted in the Navy, remaining 
away two years. He returned to graduate and then left 
home a second time to attend a small New Jersey college, 
where he majored in English. After teaching school two 
years, he attended a larger institution for graduate work, 
receiving his M.A. last year. Since then he has been 

^Thifl case was studied by John Levy, M.D., fellow of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
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teaching gymnasium in a settlement house in a large 
American city. 

Although he teaches gymnasium, his interests are pri- 
marily sociological. He is interested chiefly in “service 
to fellow men” and his work with young boys at a set- 
tlement is a means to that end. His present occupation 
also gives him time to write a sociological novel. In this 
book the hero is drawn from his purpose by various ex- 
periences of his life. He also writes philosophical and 
romantic poetry. Time is found to attend the theatre, 
especially revivals of accepted classics. 

At the moment much of his time is given to the read- 
ing of Shelly, Keats and Shakespeare: the first two be- 
cause “they arouse the emotions.” Masefield and Mere- 
dith are other favorites. Plato is his pet philosopher; and 
religion, in its broader aspects, receives some of his read- 
ing time, too. (While still nominally a Unitarian, conver- 
sion to which will be discussed later, he “enjoys the 
beauty of the Catholic church.”) Occasionally newspapers 
are read. He chooses the New York Times, chiefly for its 
political news. The best local daily is also read once in a 
while. From the magazines, he selects the Atlantic 
Monthly, Literary Digest, and Life, “to brighten up 
things a little.” These magazines are usually picked up at 
odd moments from the settlement library tables. 

The history of this young man’s reading shows a 
graded development. As far back as he can remember, 
about the age of eight, he liked poetry, especially re- 
ligious poetry. He can recall — and does so with much 
animation — the literary gems of his public school days. 
In high school his choice shifted to philosophy; and 
toward the last years of that period, to sociology. Polit- 
ical science and economics were well patronized by him 
at the local public library. (Before this time, especially 
during the religious phase of his reading, he made use of 
his home and grandmother’s libraries.) Starting out in 
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college, he met a friend who was interested in religion 
and poetry, and together they enjoyed Shelley, Keats, 
and Omar Khayyam because of their emotional quality. 
At night they roamed around together reciting their liter- 
ary tidbits. During these college days, Darwin, too, came 
in for a share of his attention, but chiefly because of the 
religious implications of his writings. His graduate studies 
centered around Milton and Wordsworth, and not around 
Shelley and Keats as he would have wished. 

What are the significant trends in this man’s life, as 
determined by a brief hour and a half interview, and how 
are they related to his reading habits? 

The earliest influence upon the young man was the 
religious makeup of the home, an influence strongly rein- 
forced because of its relationship to his mother, a strict 
Methodist, of whom he was very fond. As he says, he 
“paired with her.” This companionship was especially 
necessary for him since he did not enter into the play life 
of his brothers and sisters nor was he “one of the gang” 
outside the home. He was “naturally set apart.” Although 
he joined a Boy Scout group, he was never interested in 
athletics. He was “called a student as soon as he went to 
school.” 

One can only speculate as to the origin of his interest 
in study and religious reading. It in part may be the 
result of his mother’s influence. It may have a deeper 
source. The usual boyhood activities he found pre- 
empted by his older brothers, and his only chance for ob- 
taining prestige in the home lay in the direction of scho- 
lastic achievement, a field neglected by the other siblings. 
His superior intelligence carried him along in this direc- 
tion. The fact that he read at all was due to the family 
background; his choice of literature, to his mother’s in- 
fluence and the religious make-up of the home. 

The next step in the development of his reading was 
from religion to philosophy. This change occurred around 
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the age of fourteen, the usual age for the familiar puberty 
revolt. He underwent a religious upheaval, too, at this 
time, changing from Methodism to Unitarianism. His 
rationalizations for this change are interesting. Billy 
Sunday chanced to visit his home town and denounced 
Unitarianism. His favorite teacher became a Unitarian 
at this time. 

Back of these changes in reading and religion, the 
writer feels, lies a common cause. It is related to his in- 
adequate social adjustment. He states that he “felt out 
of it” in his home town because of lack of intellectual 
contacts and was groping toward some sort of satisfac- 
tion as a member of a more sympathetic group. From re- 
ligion to philosophy is an easy step for one who finds 
religious literature asocial — as easy as the step from 
Methodism to Unitarianism for one looking for a broader 
religious (albeit social) horizon. But the source of both 
changes lies chiefly in his personality make-up, which ill 
fitted him to use the opportunities for companionship 
offered the aveftige boy in school and home. His excel- 
lent intellect supported his feelings and unconsciously 
showed him the way out of his conflict. Signs of this con- 
flict are seen in his search for truth, his fondness for ask- 
ing searching questions to confound people — signs, which 
the psychiatrist sees as a reflection of his own uncertainty 
and a feeling of inferiority. 

His two years’ stay in the Navy isolated him from his 
companions more than ever. “The Deacon” found the 
rough minds of sailors too coarse and tried to reform 
them. The sailors left him with nothing but his idealism 
on which to fall back, and helped further to develop in 
him “a callousness to the opinions of others,” which he 
had already begun to find useful. Little reading, if any, 
was done in such an active environment. But the first 
subsequent opportunity found him throwing overboard 
the philosophical trend which had served him so poorly 
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at needy moments and making post haste for the world, 
a literary world, of men sitting quietly on the socio- 
logical shelves of his local library. Sociology supplied 
human companionship and at the same time fitted in 
with his romantic ideal of a life of “service to fellow 
men” for which he had always been marked out. 

The psychiatrist, all too familiar with the mechanism 
of compensation, sees a rather pathetic picture in this 
struggle of a young man striving to build up his ego by 
success in a field in which he was weakest. His aim is to 
help others, his need is to help self. Reading in sociology 
is the poor compromise. 

Fortunately this compromise did not have to work long 
alone. The finding of a truly sympathetic soul for the 
second time in his life — ^his mother was the first — whelped 
him more than he realizes. Together they went on an 
emotional spree. Reciting and reading poetry together 
were one of its outlets. (It is interesting to notice here 
that when he did find a kindred spirit “service to others” 
was temporarily abandoned, to be taken up some years 
later when his friend died, leaving him alone once 
again.) At the present time one sees his activities, inter- 
est in religion, writing and sociology, as resultants of 
earlier forces: home, mother, friend, and personal drive. 
The rather unsettled nature of his present reading is a 
reflection of the struggle between these forces. But the 
outlook is hopeful. He has joined battle in the world of 
boys, teaching them manhood in the gymnasium. Boys 
are close to men; and men, to his own personal adjust- 
ment. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Analysis of the reading habits of these individuals has 
shown almost as many types of development as there 
are cases studied. In some cases environmental factors 
seem to predominate. The reading habit is fostered by 
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parents or friends who have literary tastes. Frequently 
the influence of a parent along this line is strengthened 
by the strong emotional tie between parent and child. 
Good schooling and the influence of special teachers are 
important forces in other cases, though the influence of 
the teacher may follow the pattern of an earlier parent- 
child relationship. The type of occupation is also a fre- 
quent influence. This is especially noticeable in the devel- 
opment of the reading habits of members of the library 
staff. 

In many other cases the individual seems to develop 
reading interests almost in spite of his environment. 
Books may afford a refuge from distasteful reahties. Or 
they may supply vicariously experiences which the in- 
dividual finds wanting in his own life. Or they may re- 
flect and reinforce his own personality traits and per- 
sonal ideals. In other cases book knowledge may give the 
individual a position of prestige in society or he may read 
simply to keep up with the reading of his fellows. A per- 
son may read because he is of a quiet, sedentary tempera- 
ment, or he may do so because he is too high-strung to 
sit still without some occupation. 

Reading may also be an sesthetic pleasure in “perfect 
writing about beautiful happenings.” There is no need 
to stress its function as a source of information. At least 
one of the cases here presented reads at the present time 
almost exclusively for this purpose. 

An interesting supplement to this series of cases would 
be an analysis of several individuals who almost never 
read, although they have superior advantages. What fac- 
tors, environmental and temperamental, determine an 
absence of reading interests where they would normally 
be expected? A few individuals who read just an average 
amount might well be studied also. 
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CHAPTER X 


Concluding Statements 
Purpose 

The studies reported in this volume were made pri- 
marily to secure definite information concerning .the read- 
ing interests and habits of adults and the influences that 
determine their development. The facts which have been 
presented suggest many important conclusions. It seems 
advisable here to review only those which are of greatest 
significance in understanding adult reading problems. 
The most valuable facts and conclusions in this connec- 
tion relate to the following specific topics: the status of 
reading in American life; the amount of adult reading, 
the character of the material read ; the interests and mo- 
tives of readers; the influences that affect the develop)- 
ment of reading interests and habits; and the importance 
of establishing permanent reading habits early in the life 
of an individual. The discussions that follow will be or- 
ganized largely around these topics. 

One of the most impressive facts emphasized in earlier 
chapters relates to the urgent need of additional scientific 
studies of adult reading interests and habits. Frequent 
reference will be made, therefore, in the paragraphs that 
follow to important problems that should be considered 
in planning subsequent researches in this field. 

The Status of Reading in American Life 

The facts presented in previous chapters show conclu- 
sively that reading is rapidly assuming a place of fiirst 

269 
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importance in modem life. One evidence of this tendency 
is the fact that the amount of material published during 
the last fifty years has increased at a far more rapid rate 
than has the population of the country. The wide sale 
and circulation of newspapers, magazines, books, and 
other types of printed material and the rapid extension 
of rural delivery and library service indicate that Amer- 
ica is rapidly becoming a nation of readers. The amount 
of material published is now so great that it may readily 
produce a profound effect on American social life in the 
near future, assuming that it is desirable in type and 
intelligently read. 

An analysis of the reading materials published during 
recent years shows that newspapers and magazines have 
increased far more rapidly than books. This fact supports 
in part the tentative conclusion suggested by the findings 
of many published studies; namely, that young people 
and adults engage more in reading short, unrelated types 
of material and less in reading longer selections and 
books, or materials which are closely related. Additional 
evidence in support of this conclusion will be referred 
to later. 

Studies of the reading proclivities of people in different 
sections of the country show that they vary widely. This 
may be illustrated by reference to the amount of news- 
paper, magazine and book reading in certain states. For 
example, whereas there is one newspaper published in the 
•United States for every 3.2 inhabitants, one is published 
in California for every 1.7 inhabitants and in Mississippi 
\for every 18.1 inhabitants. With respect to magazines, 
one of the 47 leading magazines in the country is dis- 
tributed in California to every 1.8 inhabitants and in 
Mississippi to every 12.5 inhabitants. Of seven so-called 
“high class” magazines, one is distributed in California 
to every 40 inhabitants and in Mississippi to every 412 
inhabitants. With respect to the use of library books, the 
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average annual per capita circulation in California is 7.3, 
in Mississippi is .26, and in Arkansas is .18. These facts 
show that some states read far less widely than others 
and that the problems of adult education with respect 
to reading are much more serious in some parts of the 
country than in others. 

Studies of the causes of differences in the reading pro- 
clivities of people in different communities show that 
there is close relationship between the amount read and 
such factors as the general level of intelligence of the 
citizens of a community, the extent of literacy, the effi- 
ciency of the schools, the accessibility of library materials, 
and the amount of productivity of the community as 
measured by the agricultural and manufactured goods 
produced. There is need of additional studies to determine 
other factors and conditions that influence reading habits 
in different communities. The fact that the effectiveness 
of schools and the accessibility of books rank high in the 
studies reported is significant. It indicates that commu- 
nities which now rank low in reading habits may do much 
to improve conditions in the future by taking at least two 
steps: filrst, provide good schools which will develop 
habits of intelligent reading and cultivate strong motives 
for and permanent interests in reading; and second, pro- 
vide adequate library facilities which will enable young 
people and adults to continue to read and study after 
they leave school and to find recreation and pleasure in 
reading. 

The explanation for the status of reading in a commu- 
nity is often found in information relating to its history, 
the character of its people, and their attitudes, beliefs, 
and ideals. An intelligent program of adult education in 
any community must be based on a clear understanding 
of such facts and influences. Not infrequently, efforts 
to modify the attitudes of a community may be of far 
greater immediate significance than the correction of 
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specific reading defects. Three attitudes which often need 
cultivation, as pointed out by Wilson, relate to education, 
the use of books, and the nature of libraries. Education 
should be conceived more and more as a life process, ex- 
tending for everyone long after school and college days 
are over. Books and reading material must be recognized" 
as essential in the work and recreational activities of all 
young people and adults rather than for special groups 
or classes. Libraries must be conceived as effective edu- 
cational agencies designed to meet the needs of all type 
of people as well as an unfailing source of pleasure and 
inspiration. 

The Amount of Adult Reading 

Detailed studies of the reading activities of adults re- 
veal the significant fact that about 60 per cent of them 
read books, 75 per cent read magazines, and 95 per cent 
or more read newspapers. Furthermore, the average 
amount of time given to reading each day, as reported 
by several hundred adults, is more than 90 minutes. This 
amount seems large on first consideration. However, the 
case studies reported in Chapters VII and VIII show that 
many adults, particularly those who are married, spend 
a surprisingly large amount of time each evening in read- 
ing newspapers and magazines. 

An analysis of the amount read by adults shows that 
it varies widely with conditions. For example, adults who 
have had wide educational advantages read far more, as 
a rule, than those of more limited training. This is to be 
expected since educated people have broader interests 
which can be satisfied through reading. They are also 
thrown daily in contact with people who are well read 
and they consequently find it necessary to read exten- 
sively themselves in order to be equally well informed. 
This in turn suggests an increasingly wide range of topics 
about which to read. 
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The amount read is usually much greater in cities than 
in rural communities. This is due to the greater accessi- 
bility of reading material and to the wider range of in- 
terests in centers of population. Occupational groups also 
vary widely in the amount read. For example, profes- 
sional groups devote about twice as much time a day to 
reading as clerical groups and almost three times as much 
as do trade and labor groups. Other factors, such as pre- 
vious educational and present social contacts, complicate 
the apparent relationship between occupation and the 
amount read. Married people devote a larger amount of 
time to reading than unmarried; older people devote 
somewhat more time to reading than younger people, 
although the difference is not pronounced; men read 
more than women, particularly among the married 
groups. It is impossible at present to draw final conclu- 
sions concerning the relative importance of many of the 
factors mentioned in determining reading habits. As a 
matter of fact, we are dealing here with a complex of 
influences. Additional studies should be made of the im- 
portance of different factors and conditions in various 
sub-groups with a sufficient number of cases to insure 
reliable conclusions. Great care should be taken in such 
studies to measure the influence of specific factors. 

A relatively small percentage of adults do not read at 
all. Since this group numbers in the millions, however, 
it presents a serious problem to those interested in adult 
education. The facts presented in earlier chapters suggest 
several explanations for failure to read. First, a surpris- 
ingly large number of adults have never been taught to 
read. In the second place, many adults who went to 
school as children have read so little since, that they are 
unable now to read even a simple newspaper account or 
a letter. Both of these groups are in need of specific 
training in fundamental reading habits. There is need of 
a series of intensive studies to determine the most effec- 
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tive methods of developing satisfactory reading habits 
in such cases. 

In a somewhat different class are adults who can read 
relatively simple material but who are unable to find 
books or articles relating to problems of interest to them 
that are suflSciently simple and untechnical to be read 
easily. Studies are needed to determine the nature of 
the difficulties which these adults encoimter and the 
characteristics of reading material that meet their needs 
best. There is evidence both in this country and abroad 
of a wide demand for printed materials that are written 
in simple untechnical language, that can be read easily, 
and that can be easily understood. Many adults fail to 
read also because they are not interested. Steps should 
be taken by libraries and other agencies to cultivate in- 
terest in reading among those who fail to read. Because 
of the fact that it is almost impossible to make appro- 
priate contacts with such people, this problem presents 
serious difficulties. 

Chahacteb of the Material Read 

Of even greater significance than the amount read by 
adults is the character or quality of the material that is 
read. The studies which have been reported usuaUy dis- 
cuss the materials read under three general headings; 
namely, newspapers, magazines and books. As pointed 
out earlier, newspapers are almost universally read and 
therefore might serve as one of the most powerful 
agencies of modern society for promoting individual 
growth and social enlightenment. Unfortunately, the con- 
tent of newspapers fails in many respects to achieve these 
ends as fully as might be expected. For example, the 
data available show that the topics given the greatest 
amount of space are, as a rule, athletics, markets, crime, 
government and politics. The articles appearing most 
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frequently on the front page relate to crime, accidents, 
and government and politics. 

As compared with thirty years ago there has been a 
decrease in news, both political and social, and in the 
amount of space given to editorials, letters and opinion. 
This decrease in editorials and opinion has been attrib- 
uted by some to “the tendency toward standardization 
of thought” and to the “contempt” on the part of owners 
of the press “for the views of readers” and “an unwil- 
lingness to give dissenting opinion a chance to express 
itself.” Evidence of the preference of many readers of 
newspapers for trite and sensational news is found in the 
rapid increase in circulation of the tabloid type of news- 
paper during recent years and in the fact that adults who 
have been observed while reading newspapers were 
usually found reading the sport columns, cartoons, and 
items relating to personal violence and to disasters. 
These facts lend support to the conclusion expressed 
earlier that adults engage largely in reading brief unre- 
lated accounts concerning items of minor significance. 
As a matter of fact, the problem of stimulating interest 
in material that has large personal and social value and 
of elevating reading tastes are now much more serious 
than the problems of stimulating interest in reading 
activities and in overcoming specific reading defects. 

Magazines, which are read by about 75 per cent of 
adults, contain material varying all the way from the 
classic to the cheapest type of sensational articles. A 
study of circulation data shows that the so-called popular 
middle-grade magazines are published in greatest num- 
bers. The eight or ten magazines which are usually rec- 
ognized as superior have relatively small circulations. 
Studies made of the current events type of magazine 
show that their contents are more valuable and cosmo- 
politan than those of newspapers. Inquiries made of chil- 
dren and parents reveal the fact that a surprisingly large 
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number of the cheap, sensational types of magazines are 
subscribed for regularly or purchased at the newsstand. 
The prominence of these magazines on the home library 
table suggests the urgent need of campaigns among adults 
to elevate their tastes and to stimulate interest in maga- 
zines of a better class. 

Fiction is the most popular type of book read, although 
books of biography and travel also are in considerable 
i^emand. It is an interesting fact that the type of book 
preferred by people in general varies from year to year. 
Furthermore, popular interest is determined by very 
slight influences. For example, sales increase notably if 
reference is made to a book in a news column, if a public 
speaker makes a favorable comment concerning a book, 
or if an editorial appears in which a book is referred to 
favorably. Books relating to items of public interest are 
usually popular. Furthermore, such events as a great 
criminal trial will create increased demand for books on 
psychology, psychoanalysis and medicine, or a hunting 
trip by a prominent man will stimulate interest in books 
relating to hunting, travel and foreign countries. Addi- 
tional evidence that the selection of books may be greatly 
influenced is found in the large increase in the number 
and quality of books purchased by citizens of a commu- 
nity following a “book fair” or a drive for better books. 
There is need of studies to determine methods and 
agencies through which increased interest in good books 
and other desirable types of literature may be secured 
most economically and effectively. 

A number of explanations have been offered for the 
relatively small number of books read. For example, 
many adults report that they are not interested in books 
or that there are no simple books available relating to 
themes in which they are interested. Of greater impor- 
tance still is the fact that books are not available in many 
communities, particularly rural, and that homes or apart- 
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ments in centers of population are too small to permit an 
accumulation of books or to provide reasonably good fa- 
cilities for reading them. It is apparent that the efforts 
made in many rural communities to provide books 
through such means as the travelling library and in cities 
to establish numerous branch libraries with spacious read- 
ing rooms are essential if the reading of books is to 
increase to any considerable extent. Furthermore, as 
pointed out earlier, many books should be provided which 
relate to adult interests but which are written in simple, 
untechnical terms. 

One of the most encouraging signs of the times is the 
fact that young people and adults are going to libraries 
in increasing numbers to read about a wide range of 
significant topics such as literature, travel, and psychol- 
ogy. This step indicates keen interest on their part in 
extending their range of information and in broadening 
their horizon. Other topics which they select suggest in- 
terest of a vocational or professional nature. It is both 
interesting and significant that the majority of those who 
use the library for such purposes are between 17 and 30 
years of age and have no more than a grade or high 
school education. In order to meet current demands ade- 
quately libraries must be organized more largely than in 
the past to provide for the recreational reading and study 
interests of all the citizens of a community as contrasted 
with those of literary inclinations only. As libraries are 
used more and more widely for these purposes there will 
be increasing need for librarians who are competent re- 
search workers and who can give help to young people 
and adults who are studying specific problems. 

Interests and Motives of Readers 

The interests and motives which prompt adults to 
read are surprisingly varied. In a summary based on re- 
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ports from more than nine hundred adults, the following 
interests and motives for independent silent reading were 
emphasized: to keep informed concerning current events; 
to secure specific information of value in making plans; 
to learn more about events or problems of special inter- 
est; to secure the opinion of others concerning civic, 
social, and industrial problems; to keep in touch with 
business and professional developments; to secure sug- 
gestions concerning efficient methods of doing work; to 
determine important items in correspondence, messages 
and instructions, to advance in one’s field of work; to 
broaden one’s range of information; to keep the mind 
stimulated with important things to think about; to 
develop a broad outlook on life; to secure pleasure dur- 
ing leisure hours; and to satisfy curiosity. 

The interests and motives of 1207 young people and 
adults who consulted the reader’s adviser in Milwaukee 
were classified into six groups: special interests varying 
from Italian architecture to methods of growing pota- 
toes accounted for 30 per cent of the cases; vocational 
needs were prominent in 20 per cent of the cases; 12 per 
cent wished to improve their use of English; 8 per cent 
were interested in recreatory reading; 3 per cent in the 
rearing of children ; the remainder were stimulated by a 
miscellaneous group of motives. The large importance 
in this list of special interests and vocational needs merits 
comment. 

The interests and motives that lead people to engage 
in recreatory reading are suggestive: for the satisfaction 
of curiosities; for relaxation; for culture; for emotional 
satisfaction and stimulation; for vicarious experience; 
for vivid description; for background or atmosphere; to 
idle away time; from a sense of duty. 

The motives which have been listed are by no means 
inclusive. They suggest, however, the breadth and variety 
of interests which stimulate people to read. Librarians 
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have long recognized that numerous interests are in- 
volved and have resorted to many different methods and 
devices in inducing people to read. For example, Rasche 
found that more than fifty so-called master methods were 
used by public librarians of which the following are exam- 
ples: building attractive library buildings, encomaging 
the civic use of the public library, sending out the book 
wagon, encouraging reading clubs, preparing displays of 
books and magazines, providing a browsing comer, fea- 
turing seasonal books, making specific suggestions and 
recommendations to readers. Unfortunately, we do not 
know at present which are the most effective methods of 
stimulating interest in reading among adults. The ex- 
periment by Munroe reported in Chapter III resulted 
in very interesting and surprising results which suggest 
the need of additional studies to determine the interests 
and motives that may be used to best advantage in stim- 
ulating desirable reading habits. 

Influences Which Have Promoted the Develop- 
ment OF Reading Habits 

The studies which have been reported suggest a variety 
of experiences that influence reading habits. In many 
cases the reading habit was stimulated early by parents, 
friends, or relatives who had literary tastes and who en- 
joyed reading. Not infrequently, the influence of the 
parent was greatly increased, if there was a strong emo- 
tional bond between parent and child. The mere presence 
of books in the home or an attractive library in the com- 
munity has often proved a sufficiently strong influence 
to initiate independent reading habits. The influence of 
teachers has been reported many times; also the fact 
that school work was often closely related to library read- 
ing. The skill of teachers and Ubrarians in placing inter- 
esting books in a child’s hands at the right time has been 
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commented on by some adults. The encouragement given 
by a father to a son to engage in mechanical activities 
led one boy to become keenly interested in reading along 
scientific lines. The fact that her father discussed books 
with a girl one evening each week after she was thirteen 
and her mother read and discussed poetry with her reg- 
ularly were referred to as valuable infiuences. Such ex- 
amples suggest various steps which may be taken by 
parents, teachers and librarians to stimulate the devel- 
opment of desirable reading interests. 

In many of the cases studied, the experiences of the 
reader and the influences reported were of an entirely 
different order from those mentioned above. For example, 
one child was physically handicapped. As a result he 
withdrew more or less from the social group and found 
satisfaction in reading. In a second case a long period of 
idleness because of illness with every encouragement to 
read stimulated interests which became more or less per- 
manent. A boy who was unable to compete successfully 
with a younger brother in games found reading a pleas- 
urable retreat- from an embarrassing situation. A slight 
social maladjustment in one case and a long illness em- 
phasized the tendency to find stimulation and satisfac- 
tion in reading. A child who was reared in a strict home 
and denied most of the social pleasures of her friends 
found refuge in daydreaming and books. The narrow 
atmosphere of the same home oppressed the young lady 
after graduation from college and she again sought relief 
in wide reading. 

A third group of influences relate more particularly to 
those which modified the habits of readers after reaching 
maturity. In one case superior intelligence and conscious 
effort toward self-improvement led to wide reading. In 
a second case, the habit of doing everything thoroughly 
and well led to the organization of a well-planned reading 
program. Several adults reported that they were asso- 
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dated with friends and professional workers of literary 
tastes which made wide reading necessary and also stimu- 
lated interest in independent reading. One adult was pro- 
foundly impressed with his own greatness and power and 
read widely as a means of realizing ambitions. Another 
adult engaged in wide reading of mystery stories which 
provided mild vicarious excitement in an otherwise serene 
existence. Several adults were engaged in occupations, 
such as library work, which made wide reading necessary. 
In some cases the reading habit was stimulated by the 
fact that keen pleasure was derived by reading “perfect 
writing about beautiful happenings.” 

The foregoing discussion reveals the fact that there are 
many specific influences that cause people to acquire and 
continue desirable reading habits. The fact that practi- 
cally every case reported in Chapter IX revealed influ- 
ences that had not been mentioned in earlier studies 
suggests the need of additional researches in this field. 
A valuable supplement to such studies would be the 
analysis of the experiences of a large number of adults 
who almost never read. What characteristics and environ- 
mental conditions, for example, determine the absence of 
reading interests where they might normally be expected? 

The Importance of Establishing Desirable 
Reading Habits Early 

The discussion thus far has pointed out briefly the 
nature of adult reading interests and habits, some of the 
influences that determine them, and notable deficiencies 
in adult reading habits. It has also considered some of the 
steps which should be taken in order to improve existing 
conditions. It remains to emphasize the fact that the cul- 
tivation of desirable reading habits on the part of the 
coming generation of adults is an urgent responsibility 
of the home and the public school today. Whereas great 
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good may be achieved through corrective measures with 
adults, the need for such steps in the adult education 
program of the future should decrease rapidly through 
intelligent direction of the reading activities of children. 
This means no less provision for adult education in the 
future, but guidance and stimulation on higher and more 
productive levels. 

Studies of the reading habits of children reveal sev- 
eral facts of large significance in this discussion. The first 
is that the reading interests of boys and girls increase 
rapidly until twelve or fourteen years of age. Beyond that 
period two tendencies are observed. The one is for young 
people under the right kind of home and school influence 
to continue desirable reading habits; the other is for 
young people both in and out of school to discontinue 
reading because of the prominence of other interests and 
activities. The period from twelve to sixteen is recog- 
nized both in this country and abroad as a critical period 
in the development of desirable reading interests that 
persist. Secondary school teachers in general have not 
awakened to their opportunities and responsibilities in 
this connection. The vigorous efforts that are being made 
today by professional leaders to secure more effective 
direction and stimulation of the reading interests of 
children merit the heartiest support of other agencies. 
There is urgent need of studies of the experiences of 
young people which influence their reading habits and 
of the relative value of different methods of stimulating 
desirable reading interests and of elevating reading 
tastes. Furthermore, the results of such studies should 
be brought to the attention of both elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers more rapidly than is done at 
present. 

A second general fact is that children and young peo- 
ple are not receiving adequate direction with respect to 
newspaper and magazine reading. Studies show that very 
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little provision of suitable magazines is made in most ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and that only a limited 
amount of guidance in reading them is provided. To a 
very large extent children read the newspapers and mag- 
azines that are found on the library table at home or 
that are secured from the news stands or from friends. 
Studies made of these magazines reveal the fact that they 
are undesirable in a surprisingly large number of cases. 
Vigorous campaigns are needed to help educate parents 
concerning the merits of different types of magazines and 
to awaken school authorities and teachers to the urgent 
need of providing suitable magazines for use in schools 
and of giving instruction concerning their relative value 
and use. As pointed out by several writers, the develop- 
ment of a critical attitude among school pupils concern- 
ing newspapers and magazines may soon result in a rad- 
ical improvement in the kinds of magazines found in the 
home. It is equally essential in the development of intel- 
ligent adult readers tomorrow. 

A third fact is that few children’s books are found in 
the home today. The tendency to reduce the size of apart- 
ments in centers of population will result soon in elim- 
inating practically all books from many homes. If chil- 
dren are to acquire permanent interest in reading books, 
schools and libraries must provide a rich variety of inter- 
esting, attractive books for them to read, and also 
comfortable and well-lighted rooms in which to read. 
Furthermore, teachers must make just as generous pro- 
vision for the cultivation of keen interest in wide reading 
as has been made in the past for teaching the three R’s. 

The fact should be emphasized in closing that society 
faces a dual problem today in cultivating desirable read- 
ing habits. The one is to improve the reading habits and 
to elevate the tastes of the present generation of adults. 
The second is to develop today reading interests and 
habits among children and young people that will insure 
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a generation of intelligent, discriminating readers to- 
morrow. From the point of view of those interested in 
adult education, the first of these problems seems the 
more immediate and urgent; the second, however, is the 
more fundamental and must be effectively solved today 
if an increasing proportion of adults in the future have 
desirable reading habits. 
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tional Methody VI (December, 1926), 145-49. 

Reports the magazines read by children of several dif- 
ferent schools classified as to sex, nationality, and 
intelligence. 

55. Hughes, Frances Mary. “A Survey of the Reading In- 

terests of the Pu})ils of the Madison, Wisconsin, High 
School,” Educationy XLIV (March, 1924), 437-48. 
Presents the results of a study among 1,500 high-school 
pupils to determine the books which they read for 
school credit and the books which they read otherwise. 

56. Hurt, H. W. Boy Facts: A Study from Existing Sources, 

Third Biennial Conference of Scout Executives under 
the Auspices of the Department of Education, Sep- 
tember, 1924, pp. 49-50. New York: Boy Scouts of 
America. 

Presents interesting facts concerning the reading prefer- 
ences of boys in three cities. 

57. Irving, Arthur P. “Home Reading of School Children,” 

Pedagogical Seminary, VII (April, 1900), 138-40. 
Summarizes replies from “about six hundred” children 
showing amount of home reading done by pupils in 
Grades IV to IX, inclusive. 

58. Jefferis, Angeline Woodrough. “A Study of Reading 

Interests of Young People in Industry.” Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, 1927. 

Summarizes the findings of a study to determine the read- 
ing interests of young people in industry, fourteen to 
twenty-one years of age, as revealed by the newspapers, 
magazines, and books read. 

59. Jordan, Arthur M. Children's Interests in Reading, 
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Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 107. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1921. Pp. 144. 

Reviews studies of children’s interests in reading and 
reports the results of two investigations. 

60. Jordan, A. M. ^^Children’s Interests in Books and Maga- 

zines,” Pedagogical Seminary^ XXXII (September, 
1925), 455-69. 

Reports the results of a study of withdrawals for three 
months from eight children’s libraries and of question- 
naire replies from 3,598 children in four cities and 
towns. 

61. Jordan, A. M. Children's Interests in Reading, Chapel 

Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1926. Pp. 104. 

Summarizes earlier investigations of children’s interests 
in reading and presents data supplementing the results 
of studies made in 1917-18 concerning books and maga- 
zines liked best. 

62. Judd, Charles Hubbard. ^'Relation of School Expansion 

to Reading,” Elementary School Journal, XXIII (De- 
cember, 1922), 253-66. 

Includes a critical discussion of traditional types of read- 
ing instruction. Outlines suggestions for a valid pro- 
gram of instruction. 

63. Keator, a. D. ^^Which States Read the Most?” School 

and Society, XVIII (October 13, 1923), 439. 

Criticizes Reeder’s selection of magazines in his study 
of “Which States Read the Most?” 

64. Kimball, Reginald Stevens. “What Magazines Do 

High-School Students Read?” School and Society, 
XXIV (October 16, 1926), 486-88. 

Summarizes the replies of 604 high-school pupils to ques- 
tions relating to best-known writers and to favorite 
magazines. 

65. King, Cora E. “Favorite Poems for Children of Elemen- 

tary School Age,” Teachers College Record, XXIII 
(May, 1922), 255-73. 

Reports list of poems preferred by 4,800 children in 
Grades I to VIII, inclusive. 

66. Kirkpatrick, E. L. “Relation of Newspapers and Maga- 

zines Taken, to Factors Constituting the Standard of 
Life,” The Standard of Life in a Typical Section of 
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Diversified Farming^ pp. 89-92. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 423. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University, July, 1923. 

Compares the number of newspapers and magazines 
taken with such items as capital invested, value of 
house, value of furniture. 

67. Kirkpatrick, E. L. “Reading of Newspapers, Farm 

Journals, Books, and Magazines, and Participation in 
Musical Activities,” Attitudes and Problems of Farm 
Youth, United States Department of Agriculture, Ex- 
tension Service Circular 46, pp. 9-10, 46, 47, 49. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Agriculture, June, 
1927. 

Summaries questionnaire returns from 6,460 boys and 
girls who reside on farms and from 1,420 who live in 
villages. 

68. Kirkpatrick, E. L., and Von Tungeln, George H. Cost 

of Living in Farm Homes in Several Areas of Iowa: 
A Preliminary Report, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, pp. 23-4. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Department of Agri- 
culture, April, 1924. 

Reports the number of books, magazines and newspapers 
in 451 farm homes in Iowa. 

69. Kirkpatrick, J. E, “What They Read,” School and 

Society, XII (December 4, 1920) , 659-60. 

Summarizes the types of reading reported by 453 Uni- 
versity of Michigan students. 

70. Kumlien, W. F. “Reading Matter in Farm Homes,” 

What Farmers Think of Farming, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the South Dakota State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Bulletin 223, pp. 12-14. 
Brookings, S. D.: South Dakota State College of Agri- 
culture and Mechanic Arts, April, 1927. 

Reports the number of newspapers, magazines and books 
in farm homes in two townships in South Dakota. 

71. LaPoe, James L. “An Educational Objective,” Educa- 

tional Research Bulletin (Ohio State University), VI 
(May 25, 1927), 232-37. 

Summarizes the results of several investigations relating 
to the reading interests of children and young people. 

72. Lehman, Harvey C. “Reading Books ‘Just for Fun,’ ” 

Social Review, XXXIV (May, 1926) , 357-64. 
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Presents the results of a study to determine the amount 
of independent reading done by members of elemen- 
tary-school, high-school, and college classes. 

73. Lehman, Haevey C., and Witty, Paul A. “Newspaper 

vs. Teacher,” Educatvoml Review, LXXIII (February, 
1927), 97-101. 

Discusses the play activities engaged in voluntarily by 
five thousand children between eight and twenty-two 
years of age. 

74. Lively, C. E. “Library Service for Rural People,” Some 

Rural Social Agencies in Ohio: Their Nature and Ex- 
tent. Bulletin of the Ohio State University Agricultural 
Extension Service, Vol. 18, No. 4, pp. 8-11. Columbus, 
Ohio: The Ohio State University, 1922-3. 

Discusses the various types of library service available 
to rural people in Ohio, pointing out serious limitation 
of such service. 

75. Lonc, Harriet C. County Library Service. Chicago: 

American Library Association, 1925. Pp. 206. 

Discusses at length the various problems that arise in 
providing and administering county library service. 

76. Mackintosh, Helen K. “A Study of Children’s Choices 

in Poetry,” Elementary English Review, I (May, 1924) , 
85-89. 

Describes the methods and reports the results of a study 
among fifth-grade pupils to determine the poems which 
they preferred. 

77. Metz, John J. “Report on the Upgrading of the Reading 

Interests of Young Workers Attending the Milwaukee 
Vocational School,” Vocational Education Monograph, 
No. 10. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Division of Vocational Teacher Training and 
Research, June, 1926. Pp. 24. 

Reports the results of efforts to improve the character 
of the reading done by young workers attending voca- 
tional schools. 

78. M^is, H. A. (Chairman). “Time Spent on Serious Read- 

ing,” Report on the Distribution of Students’ Time, 
pp. 19-2d Prepared by a Faculty-Student Committee. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925. 

Reports the number of hours a week spent on serious 
reading by 1,492 college students. 

79. Monbob, Walter S. “The High School’s Responsibility 
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for Teaching Reading,” Chicago Schools Journal, IX 
(March, 1927), 241-45. 

Discusses the results of several studies which show that 
many pupils pass through the elementary school with- 
out learning to read well. 

80. Montgomery, Wilda Lea. “An Investigation of the Uses 

of Recreatory Reading.” Unpublished Master’s thesis. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1927. Pp. 49. 

Presents a summary of the questionnaire returns from 
410 students and adults concerning uses of recreatory 
reading. 

81. Monto, Sarin a Wilhelmina. “An Analysis of the Read- 

ing Interests of Junior and Senior High School Pupils.” 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1928. 

Reports the amount of independent reading, the types of 
book preferred, the reasons why pupils read, and the 
influences which stimulate them to acquire reading 
interests. 

82. Morrison, J. Cayce. “What School Principals Are Doing 

to Retain a Position of Educational Leadership in 
Their Communities,” The Ohio Principalship in Ohio 
cities and Exempted Villages, University Studies, The 
Ohio State University, Vol. 2, No. 17, pp. 31-5. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, May 15, 1926. 
Reports the number of newspapers and periodicals taken 
and read by Ohio principals; also the names of the 
most popular professional and non-professional maga- 
zines taken. 

83. Munroe, Ruth. “The Relative Strength of Advertising 

Appeals,” Library Journal, LII (February 1, 1927), 
123-27. 

Reports the results of a study of the effectiveness of each 
of six motives used in efforts to induce people of va- 
rious nationalities to read. 

84. National Education Association (Research Division). 

“What National Defects Result from the Weak Spots 
in Our Public School System?” Research Bulletin of 
the National Education Association, I (September, 
1923), 276-86. 

Presents facts concerning illiteracy, child labor, and the 
physical condition of men in various states. 

85. Nearing, Scott. “The Public Library as an Index of 
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Culture,” School and Society, IV (December 30, 1916) , 
980-84. 

Reports the results of a study of the distribution of 
libraries throughout the country and their relation to 
certain evidences of culture. 

86. NEa^ON, K. Irene Bowman. “Newspaper Reading of 

High School Pupils,” Library Journal, LII (Novem- 
ber 1, 1927), 1028-9. 

Presents a summary of data collected in the library of 
the University High School, The University of Iowa, 
concerning parts of newspapers read most frequently 
by students. 

87. Norris, Ruth E. “A Survey of Library Work in a Platoon 

School,” Elementary School Journal, XXVII (January, 
1927), 366-76. 

Presents data on seasonal and grade differences in libra^ 
reading and on amount of home reading done by pupils 
in one elementary school. 

88. Ormsbee, Hazel Grant. The Young Employed Girl, pp. 

75-95. New York: The Womans Press, 1927. 

Presents a summaiy of the reading interests of 500 young 
employed girls, including interest in newspapers, maga- 
zines and bopks. 

89. OsBURN, W. J. “A Study of Children’s Interests.” Madi- 

son, Wisconsin: State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1926 (mimeographed). Pp. 23. 

Summarizes reports from 1,759 elemental-school and 
high-school children concerning magazines read re- 
cently, favorite books, and numerous other items. 

90. Paris, Hazel V. “Books for High School Pupils — Recom- 

mended by Themselves,” The English Leaflet, XVII 
(June, 1917), 1-12. 

Summarizes the recommendations of the pupils of the 
Newton, Massachusetts, High School concerning books 
their classmates should read. 

91. Parsons, Rhey Boyd. “A Study of Adult Reading.” 

Unpublished Master’s thesis. Department of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, 1923. 

Summarizes studies of adult reading and presents the 
results of personal conferences to determine the nature 
and amount of the reading done by adults. 

92. Pierce, Paul S. Social Surveys of Three Rural Town- 

ships in Iowa, University of Iowa Monographs, Studies 
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in the Social Sciences, Vol. V, No. 2, pp. 65-8. Iowa 
City, Iowa: University of Iowa, December, 1927. 
Reports the number of books, newspapers and magazines 
in the homes in three townships in Iowa. 

93. PiLCHEB, Margaret L. “Who’s Who Among Readers in 

the St. Louis Public Library,” St. Louis Public Library 
Annual Report, 1922-3, pp. 77-109. St. Louis, Missouri: 
Public Library, 1923. 

Presents the results of an analytical study of the number 
and distribution of readers in the St. Louis Public 
Library. 

94. Powell, Sophy H. “What Boys and Girls Do When They 

Do As They Please,” The Children’s Library.A Dy- 
namic Factor in Education, Insert between pages 329 
and 330. White Plains, New Jersey: The H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1917. 

Reports the leisure time activities of 933 boys and 273 
girls in Rochester, N. Y. 

95. PuNCKE, Mary C. “Our Farm Home Index,” The Index 

(February, 1926), page d. Chicago: Sears Roebuck 
Agricultural Foundation. 

Presents a summary of data from 38 states concerning 
the percentage of people (a) taking newspapers and 
magazines and (b) having access to libraries. 

96. Rankin, J. 0. Reading Matter in Nebraska Farm 

Homes: A Summary Report. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
in cooperation with the University of Nebraska. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, February, 1924. Pp. 10. 

Reports data concerning the reading opportunities on 
Nebraska farms as compared with towns. Considers 
need for more library facilities. 

97. Raschb, William F. The Reading Interests of Young 

Workers. Vocational Educational Monograph Num- 
ber 9. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Milwaukee Vocational 
School. Pp. 102. 

Reports the results of a study among 7,065 young workers 
more than fourteen years of age and less than eighteen 
to determine the nature and amount of their book, 
magazine, and newspaiier reading. 

98. Raschb, William Frank. “Methods Employed by 

Teachers and Librarians to Stimulate Interests in 
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Reading.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1927. 

Summarizes descriptions by teachers and librarians of 
methods used in stimulating reading interests and in 
elevating reading tastes. 

99. Rasche, William F. “A Report of a Study of the Maga- 
zines and Newspaper Reading Interests of Fourth, 
Fifth and Sixth Grade Children of the Chicago Metro- 
politan Area and the City of Rock Island, Illinois.” 
Unpublished report prepared at the University of Chi- 
cago, July, 1927. Pp. 85. 

Presents an analysis of the answers to questions relating 
to the magazine and newspaper reading of pupils in the 
middle grades. 

100. Reeder, Ward G. “Which States Read the Most?” School 

and Society, XVIII (August 25, 1923), 235-40. 

Presents conclusions with regard to the amount of read- 
ing in various states as determined by the circulation 
of ten magazines. 

101. Reeder, Ward G. “Amount and Kind of Reading in the 

Various States,” Educational Research Bulletin, III 
(April 30, 1924), 179-82. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State University. 

Presents the results of a comparative study of the cir- 
culation in the various states of the country of the ten 
most widely read magazines and thirteen “high-brow” 
magazines. 

102. Report of Committee G (Committee on Methods of In- 

creasing the Intellectual Interest and Raising the In- 
tellectual Standards of Undergraduates.) “General 
Reading for Undergraduates,” Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors, Vol. 10, 480- 
92. Boston: The American Association of University 
Professors, October, 1924. 

Summarizes various articles and reports concerning the 
reading habits of undergraduates. Presents a series of 
constructive recommendations. 

103. Rethlinoshafer, Dorothy. “State Aid for Rural School 

Libraries.” Unpublished Master’s thesis. Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 1924. 

Reports the amount of reading material available in the 
rural schools of two counties, one in Ohio and one in 
Illinois, and the methods used by the forty-eight states 
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to secure supplementary reading material for rural 
schools. 

101. Ross, Cecil L. “Interests of Adults and High School 
Pupils in Newspaper Reading,” School and Society, 
XXVII (February 18, 1928), 212-214. 

Reports the results of observations of the reading in- 
terests of 1837 subway passengers and the answers to 
questionnaires of 209 social science students in grades 
10 and 12. 

106. Scott, Walteb Dill. “The Habit of Reading Advertise- 
ments,” The Psychology of Advertising, Chapter 
XVIII. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 1921. 

Reports the results of a study of 600 readers in the 
Chicago Public Library to determine their habits rela- 
tive to the reading of advertisements. 

106. Severance, Henry O. “What Do University Students 

Read?” School and Society, XXIII (June 5, 1926), 
726-28. 

Summarizes the book withdrawals from the library of 
the University of Missouri during a period of two 
weeks and the magazine withdrawals during a period 
of three weeks. 

107. Severance, Henry. 0. “Magazines Which High-School 

Pupils Read,” School Review, XXXIV (October, 1926) , 
587-90. 

Reports data concerning different magazines read by the 
pupils in three Missouri high schools and by students 
in the University of Missouri. 

106. Shuler, Marjorie. “Community Campaigns for Better 
Books,” American Review of Reviews, LXV (March, 
1922), 297-300. 

Reports the steps taken by various communities to in- 
crease the reading of good books. 

109. Smith, Franklin Orion. “Pupils’ Voluntary Reading,” 

Pedagogical Seminary, XIV (June, 1907) , 206-22. 
Summarizes the replies to three questions concerning 
voluntary reading submitted to 2,199 pupils in Grades 
VI to XII, inclusive. 

110. Smith, Nila B. “An Investigation in Children’s Interests 

in Different Types of Stories,” Detroit Educational 
Bulletin, IX (February, 1926) , 3-4. 

Reports the results of a study to determine the prefer- 
ences of eight classes of first-grade pupils for folk 
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tales, nursery rhymes, fables, and realistic materials 
relating to industry, nature, health, entertainment, and 
civics. 

111. Stone, Charles R. “Home Reading: An Experiment,” 

Elementary School Journal, XIX (January, 1919), 
354-60. 

Presents the results of a study of the books preferred by 
children in grades five to eight inclusive and describes 
efforts to elevate reading tastes. 

112. Stone, Orlando. “Does North Carolina Read?” The Uni- 

versity of North Carolina News Letter, XI (April 15, 
April 22, April 29, May 6, May 20, 1925). 

Presents and interprets data relative to the circulation 
of newspapers and magazines in the various states; 
also the circulation of magazines in the counties of 
North Carolina. 

113. Stone, Orlando. “Public Libraries in the United States,” 

University of North Carolina News Letter, XI (June 
10, 1925). 

Presents and interprets data relative to the per cent of 
the population in different states having access to 
public libraries and the number of volumes available 
per inhabitant. 

114. Stone, Orlando. “College Libraries in the United States,” 

University of North Carolina News Letter, XI (June 
17, 1925). 

Presents facts relating to the number of volumes in 
college libraries in 48 states in 1922 and the number 
of inhabitants per volume. 

115. Swenson, Anna. “The Library Problem in Rural 

Schools,” College Chronicle, I (February 27, 1925), 3-4. 
Saint Cloud, Minnesota: State Teachers College. 
Reports the number and the types of books in the libraries 
of rural schools in fifty-five counties of Minnesota. 

116. Taylor, Carl C. “The Rural Press as an Educational 

Agency,” Proceedings Fifth National Country Life 
Conference, pp. 60-67. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1922. 

Reports the amount of space given to farm subjects in 
agricultural journals. 

117. Taylor, Carl C. “The Country Newspaper as a Town- 

Country Agency,” Town and Country Relations, Pro- 
ceedings of the Fourth National Country Life Con- 
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ference, pp. 36-46. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1923. 

Presents an analysis of the size and content of rural 
newspapers. 

118. Taylor, Carl C. ^^Reading Material in Rural Homes,” 

Rural Sociology: A Study of Rural Problems, pp. 268- 
276. New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1926. 
Summarizes studies of the amount and kind of reading 
material in rural homes. Comments on the need of 
rural libraries. 

119. Taylor, Carl C., and Zimmerman, C. C. Economic and 

Social Conditions of North Carolina Farmers, pp. 67-73. 
Raleigh, North Carolina: North Carolina Board of 
Agriculture, 1923. 

Reports the percentages of families taking newspapers 
and magazines in different sections of North Carolina; 
also the average number of books in the home and the 
number borrowed. 

120. Terman, Lewis M., and Others. ‘^Reading Interests,” 

Genetic Studies of Genius, Vol. I, chap. xv. Stanford 
University, California: Stanford University Press, 
1925. 

Reports the amount and the character of the reading of 
one thousand gifted children and of a control group, 
as reported by parents, by teachers, and by the chil- 
dren. Includes illuminating analyses and comparisons. 

121. Terman, Lewis M., and Lima, Margaret. Children's 

Reading. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1926. Pp. xii-f- 
364. 

Discusses reading interests of children and presents lists 
of books based on an experimental study of “children’s 
reading with special reference to individual differences 
caused by age, sex, intelligence, and special interests.” 

122. Tiiaden, J. F. Standard of Living on loiva Farms, Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 238, pp. 115-121. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, August, 1926. 

Presents facts concerning the relation of home library 
and amount of reading matter to standards of li\nng; 
also the influence of education on type of reading 
matter. 

123. Thompson, Carl W., and Warber, G. P. A Social and 

Economic Survey of a Rural Township in Southern 
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Minnesota. The University of Minnesota, Studies in 
Economics, No. 1, pp. 45-46. Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota, April, 1913. 

Reports the percentage of families taking different types 
of newspapers and periodicals. 

124. Trxjb, M. B. C. “What My Pupils Read,” Education, X 

(September, 1889), 42-45. 

Reports the frequency with which available books were 
read in a village school during 1887-9. 

125. TuRREa.L, Amy W. “Interesting Pupils in Reading,” 

Illinois Association of Teachers of English Bulletin, 
XIX (March- April, 1927), 19-28. Urbana, Illinois: 
H. G. Paul (322 Lincoln Hall). 

Reports the results of an inquiry among sixty-two 
teachers of English to determine the books and maga- 
zines of most value in creating in pupils a desire to 
read. 

126. Uhl, Willis L. Scientific Determination of the Content 

of the Elementary School Course in Reading. University 
of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and His- 
tory, No. 4. Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wis- 
consin, 1921. Pp. 152. 

Reports the results of critical studies of the selections in 
school readers. Presents lists of desirable qualities of 
selections for each grade. 

127. Uhl, Willis L. “The Interest of Junior High School 

Pupils in Informational Reading Selections,” Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XXII (January, 1922) , 352-60. 
Reports a study w’hich shows that pupils have keen in- 
terest in informational material if it is successfully 
written for children. 

128. Uhl, Willis L. The Materials of Reading. Newark, New 

Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1924. Pp. xiv -f- 3^. 
Presents detailed summaries and discussions of the evi- 
dence relating to various phases of the teaching of 
reading and literature. 

129. Vaughn, James. “Opportunities for Silent Reading and 

Amount of Silent Reading in Certain Rural Schools 
and Homes of Michigan.” An unpublished report filed 
with William S. Gray, University of Chicago, 1924. 
Reports the results of a questionnaire study to determine 
the number of books in forty school libraries; the num- 
ber of books, magazines, and newspapers in 488 rural 
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homes; and the number of books read each year and 
the average amount of time spent in reading magazines 
and newspapers by pupils in Grades III to VIII, in- 
clusive. 

130. Von Tcngeln, Geo. H., assisted by W. A. Bbindlet. 

A Rural Social Survey of Lone Tree Township, Clay 
County, Iowa, Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulle- 
tin 193, pp. 2^-5. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, March, 1920. 

Reports the size of the home libraries of both farm own- 
ers and of tenants; and the number of newspapers, 
magazines, and bulletins taken in homes in one town- 
ship in Iowa. 

131. Von Tungeln, Gbo. H., and Eells, Hahhy L. Rural 

Social Survey of Hudson, Orange and Jesup Consoli- 
dated School Districts, Blackhawk and Buchanan 
Counties, Iowa, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bulletin, No. 224, pp. 226-8. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, November, 
1924. 

Reports the number and size of farm libraries and the 
number of newspapers and magazines taken in three 
counties of Iowa. 

132. Von Tungeln, Geo. H., Kirkpatrick, E. L., Hoffer, 

C. R., and Thaden, J. F. The Social Aspects of Rural 
Life and Farm Tenantry, Cedar County, Iowa, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Bulletin 217, pp. 466-67. 
Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, August, 1923. 

Reports the percentages of 396 farm homes receiving 
newspapers, magazines and journals. 

133. VosTROVSKY, Clara. “A Study of Children’s Reading 

Tastes,” Pedagogical Seminary, VI (December, 1899), 
523-35. 

Summarizes replies to questions submitted to 1,269 chil- 
dren and young people to determine their general read- 
ing tastes. 

134. Walter, Henriettb R. “Reading Interests and Habits 

of Girls,” Girl Life in America: A Study of Back- 
grounds, pp. 117-37. New York: National Committee 
for the Study of Juvenile Reading (1 Madison Ave- 
nue) , 1927. 

Reports the results of several formal and informal studies 
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of the reading preferences and habits of adolescent 
girls. 

135. Washbubne, Cableton, and Vogel, Mabel. “What Books 

Fit What Children,” School and Society, XXIII 
(January 2, 1926), 22-24. 

Presents the results of a detailed study involving 36,750 
children to determine the “books which are read and 
enjoyed by children of various ages and degrees of 
reading ability.” 

136. Weiseb, a. B., and Ashbaugh, E. J. “What Books Do 

Junior and Senior High School Students Read?” Edu- 
cational Research Bidletin, III (September 17, 1924), 
223-28. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University. 

Reports the re.sults of a study among 2,599 junior and 
senior high school pupils of Franklin County, Ohio, 
to determine the number of books read during a year, 
their character, and the kinds of books preferred by 
the pupils. 

137. Weiseb, A. B., and Ashbaugh, E. J. “What Do Junior 

and Senior High School Pupils Read?” Educational 
Research Bulletin, III (October 1, 1924), 250-53, 265- 
66. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University. 

Reports the results of a study among 2,599 junior and 
senior high school pupils of Franklin County, Ohio, to 
determine the amount and kind of their magazine and 
newspaper reading and the various kinds of reading 
done by other tncinber.-< of their families. 

138. Wells, Jessie L. The Reading Status oj Rural Elemen- 

tary School Children in a County in Ohio. Unpublished 
Master’s thesis. The Ohio State University, 1927. 
Pp. 68. 

Reports the results of a study of the amount and kind of 
reading done by rural children, and of the facilities for 
reading in the school and at home. 

139. Wheeleb, Theodoba. “A Study of Certain Recreational 

Reading and Vocational Phases in the Lives of Young 
Girls,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XI (De- 
cember, 1920), 481-501. 

Summarizes the results of interviews with eight hundred 
girls, ranging in age from six to twenty years, to de- 
termine their reading interests. 
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140. WiGHTMAN, H. J. “A Study of Reading Appreciation,” 
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